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ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Foundation of Conftanfmopk, — Political Syftmi 
of CoTtjiantine^ and his Succeffbrs, — Military 
Difci'pline. — The Palace. — The Finames. 

T he unfortunate Licinius was the laft rival e H A P. 

who oppofed the greatneis, and the laJfl ^ ^ 

captive who adorned the triumph, of Conftan- 
tine. After a tranquil and profperous reign, the 
Conqueror bequeathed to his family the inherit- 
ance of the Roman empire ; a new capital, a 
hew policy, and a new religion *, and the in- 
novations which he eftablillied have been em- 
braced and confecrated by fucceeding genera- 
tions. The age of the great Conftantine and 
his fons is filled with important events ; but the 
hiftorian rauft be opprelfed by their number and 
voh.iir, B variety. 
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CHAP, variety, imlefs he diligently feparates from eacTi’ 

1 other the fcenes which are conne6led only by 
the order of time. He will defcribe the political 
iiiflitutions that gave flrength and ftability to 
the empire, before' he proceeds to relate the 
wars and revolutions which haftened its decline. 
He will adopt the divifion unknown to the an- 
cients, of civil and ecclefiaftical affairs ; the 
vidlory of the Chriftians, and their inteftine diC* 
cord, will fupply copious and diftindl materials 
both for edification and for fcandal. 

Dfifignof After the defeat and abdication of Licinius, 
victorious rival proceeded to lay the found- 
AD. 3»4. ations of a city* deftincd to 'feign in future 
times, the nhftrefs of the Eaft, and to furvive 
the empire and religion of Conftantine, The 
motives, whether of pride or of policy, which 
firfl induced Diocletian to withdraw himfelf 
from the ancient feat of government, had ac- 
quired additional weight by the example of his 
fucceffors, and the habits of forty years. Rome 
was inlenfibly confounded witli the dependent 
kingdoms which had once acknowledged her 
fupremacy; and the country of the Cmfars was 
viewed with cold indifference by a martial prince, 
born in the neighbourhood of the Dan ube, edu- 
cated in the courts and armies of Alia, and in- 
veiled with the purple by the legions of Britain. 
The Italians, who had received Conftantine as 
their deliverer, fubmiflively obeyed the edidls 
which he fometimes condefeended to addrefs 
to the fenate and people of Rome ; but they 
were feldom honoured with the prefence of their 

II ' new 
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new fovereign. During the vigour of his age, c ii A P. 
Conllantine, according to the various exigeii- 
cies of peace and war, moved with flow dignity, 
or with aiSive diligence, along the frontiers 
of his extenfive dominions; and was always 
prepared to take the field either againft a fo- 
reign or a domeftic enemy. But as he gradu- 
ally reached the fummit of profperity and the 
decline of life, he began to meditate the defign 
of fixing in a more permanent ftation the ftrength 
as well as majelly of the throne. In the choice' , 
of an advantageous fituation,: he preferred the 
confines of Europe and Afia ; to curb, with 
a powerful arm, the barbarians who d’vclt 
between the Danube and the Tanais ; to watch 
with an eye of jealoufy the condu6t of the Per- 
fian monarch, who indignantly fupported the 
yoke of an ignominious treaty. With thcfe 
views, Diocletian had fele6fed and embellilhed 
the refidence of Nicomcdia: but the memory 
of Diocletian tvas juftly abhorred by the pro- 
te61;or of the church; and Conftantiue was 
not infenfible to the ambition of founding a city 
which might perpetuate the glory of his own 
name. Duiing the late operations of the war SituattHi 
agaiiill Licinius, he had fufficient Opportunity to 
conteraplate, both as a foldier and as a ftatcfnum, 
the incomparable polition of Byzantium ; and to 
obferve how ftrongiy it was g’tiarded by nature 
againfb an hoftile attack, whilfl it was accef- 
fible on every fide to the benefits of commer- 
cial intercourfe. Many ages before Conflan- 
tine, one of the moll judicious hiftoriaus of 
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antiquity * had defcribed the advantages of 
a fituation, from whence a feeble colony of 
Greeks derived the command of the fea, and 
the honours of a flourifhing and independent 

republic*. . . . 

If we furvey Byzantium in the extent which 
it acquired with the auguft name of Gonftanti- 
nople, the figure of the Imperial city may be 

reprefented under that of an unequal triangle. 

The obtufe point, which advances towards the 
eafb and the fliores of Afia, meets and lepels 
the waves of the Thracian Bofphorus. The 
northern fide of the city is bounded by the har- 
bour; and the fouthern is waflied by the Pro- 
pontis, or fea of Marmara. The bafis of the 
triangle is oppofed to the weft, and terminates 
the continent of Europe. But the admirable 
form and divifion of the circumjacent land and 
water cannot, without a more ample explanation, 

be clearly or fufficiently underftood. 

The Mundingchannel through which the waters 
of the Euxine flow with a rapid and inceflant 
courfe towards the Mediterranean, received the 
appellation of Bofphorus, a name not lefs cele- 

* Polybius, 1 * iv. p. 4 '^ 3 * Csiftuboti. He obfbrves tbut tbe 

peace of the By2antines was frequently dillurbed, and the_ extent of 
their territory contraaed, by the inroads of the wild Thracians. 

^ The navigator Byzas, who was ftyled the fon of Neptune, 
foundedthe city 656 years before the Chriftian jEra. His followers 
were drawn from Argos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwyds 
rebuilt and fortified by the Spartan general Paufanias. See Scaliger 
Animadverf. ad Eufeb. p. 8 1 . Ducange Conftantinopolis, 1 . i. part i. 
cap. 15, 16. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines againft 
Philip, the Gauls, and the kings of Bithynia, we fliould truft none 
but the ancient writers who lived before the greatnefs of the Imperial 
city had excited a Ipirit of flattery andfidlion. 

brated 
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brated in the hiftory, than in the fables, of an- 
tiquity ^ A crowd of temples and of votive al- 
tars profulely fcattered along its fteep and woody 
banks, attefted the unlkilfulnefs, the terrors, and 
the devotion of the Grecian navigators, wdio, after 
the example of the Argonauts, explored the dan- 
gei s of the inhoipitable Euxine. On thefe banks 
tradition long preferved the memory of the palace 
of Phineus, infefted by the obfcene harpies*; 
and of the fylvan reign of Amycus, who defied 
the fon of Leda to the combat of the Ceflus*. 
The flreights of the Bofphorus are terminated by 
the Cyanean rocks, which, according to the de- 
fcription of the poets, had once floated on the 
face of the waters; and were detlined by the gods 
to protedl the entrance of the Euxine againft the 
eye of profane curiofity*. From the Cyanean 
rocks to the point and harbour of Byzantium, the 

^ The Bofphorus has been very minutely delcribed by Dionyfius of 
Byzantium, who lived in the time of Domitian (Hudfon Geograph. 
Minor, tom. iii.), and by Gilles or Gyllius, a Freneh traveller of the 
XVIth century. Toumefort (Lettre XV.) feems to have ufed his 
own eyes, and the learning of Gyllius. 

There are very few conjectures fo happy as that of Le Clerc 
(Bibliotheque Univerfelle, tom. i* p. 148.) who fuppofes that the har- 
pies were only locufts. The Syriac or Fhosnician name of thofe in- 
fers, their noify flight, the Hench and devaftation which they occaflbn, 
and the north wind which drives them into the fea, all contribute to 
form the ftriking refemblance. 

s The refidence of Amycus was in Alla, between the old and the 
new caftles, at a place called Laurus Infana. That of Phineus was 
in Europe, near the village of Mauromole and the Black Sea. See 
Oyllius de Bofph. L ii. c. Z3. Toumefort, Lettre XV* 

^ The deception was occafioned by federal pointed rocks, alternately 
covered and abandoned by the waves. At prefent there are two fmal! 
iflands,' one towards either Ihore ; that df Europe is diftinguifbed by 
the column of Pompey. 

B 3 
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Xto/’ length of the Bofphorus extends about 

: , hxteen mdes - and its moft ordinary breadth 
my be Gomputed at about one mile and a half. 
Ae^?2^ caftles of Europe and Afia are eon- 

upon the founda- 
tions of two celebrated temples, of Serapis and 

Jupiter Urius. The old caftles, a work of the 
Gieek emperors, command the narrowed part of 
the channel, m a place where the oppofite banks 
^Ivance witlnn five hundred paces of each other. 
Thefe fortrelTes were dellroyed and ftren^thened 
y Mahomet Bie Second, when he meditated the 
hegeof Conftantinople^; but the Turkiflx con- 

W ignorant, that near two 

tlioufand years before his reign, Darius had cho- 

fen the fame fituation to conned the two conti- 
nents by a bridge of boats ». At a finall diftance 
d-om the old caflles we difcover the little town of 
Chiyfopohs or Scutari, which may almofl be con- 
fidered as the Afiatic fuburb of Conftantinople. 

1C Bolphoi us, as it begins to open into the Pro- 

pontis, pairesbetween Byzantium and Chalcedon. 

L he latter of thofe cities was built by the Greeks,^ 

columns, fte.Srpfhk&bjeaMti^^^ on two marble 

■' ' ■' a few 
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a few years before tlie former ; and the blindnefs chap. 
of its founders, who overlooked the fiiperior , ' . 

advantages of the oppofite coafl, has been 
ftigmatifed by a proverbial cxpreflion of conr 
tempt 

The harbour of Conftantinople, which may be The port, 
confidered as an arm of the Bofphorus, obtained, 
in a very remote period, the denomination of the 
GoldenHorn. The curve which itdefcribes might 
be compared to the horn of a flag, or as it lliould 
feem, with more propriety, to . that of an ox ”, 

The epithet of golden was expreffive of the riches 
which every wind wafted from the inoft diflant 
countries into the fecure and capacious port of 
Gonftantinople. The river Lycus, formed by 
the conflux of two little dreams, pours info the 
harbour a perpetual fupply of freih water, which 
ferves to cleanfe the bottom, and to invite the 
periodical fhoals of filh to feek their retreat in 
thiat convenient recefs. As the viciliitudes of tides 
are fcarcely felt in thofe feas, the condant depth 
of the harbour allows goods to be landed on the 
quays without the aflidance of boats ; and it has 
been obferved, that in many places the larged 
veflels may red their prows againd the lioufes, 

*® Namque artiffimo inter Em*opam Aliamque divortio Byzantium 
in extrema Europa pofuere Greci? quibus, Pytliiiim ApolHnem confu- 
lentibus ubi conderent iirbem> redditum oraculum eft? quEererent fe- 
dem ccecoriim terns adverfam. Ea arabage Chaicedonii monftrabantur, 
quod priores illuc advedlij prsevifa loconim utiiitate pejora legifTent* 

Tacit* AnnaL xiL 6a* , . 

" Strabo, I. x* p* 49 a. Moft of the antlers are now brelie off 5 
er, to fpeab iefs figuratively, moft of the recefles of the harbour are 
piled up. See GilL de Bofphoro Thraci©, 1 . L c.5. 
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wlille their fterns are floating in the water’*. 
From the mouth' of the Lycus to that of the 
harbour, this arm of the Bofphorus is more 
than feven miles in length. The entrance is 
about five hundred yards broad, and a flrong 
chain could be occafionally drawn acrofs it, to 
guard the port and city from the attack of an 
hoftile navy 

Between the Bolphorusand theHellefpont, the 
fliores of Europe and Afia receding on either fide 
inclofe the feaof Marmara, which was known to 
the ancients by the denomination of Propontis. 
The navigation from the ifi’ue of the Bofphorus to 
the entrance of the Flellefpont is about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. Thofe who fleer their 
wefhward courfe through the middle of the Pro- 
pontis, may at once defcry the high lands of 
Thrace and Bithynia, and never lofe fight of the 
lofty fummit of Mount Olympus, covered with 
eternal fnows ‘k They leave on the left a deep 
gulf, at the bottom of which Nicomedia was 
feated, the imperial refidence of Diocletian ; and 

Procopius de I. L c. 15. His defcription is confirmed 

by modern travellers. See Thenevot, part L 1 . i. c. 15. Tournefortj 
Lettre XII. Mebuhr Voyage dArabie. p- a2. 

See Ducaiige, C.P. I.i. partL c. i6v and Obfervations fur 
Villehardouin, p. 389. Tbe cbaib was drawn from the Acropolis 
near the modern Kioikj to the tower of Galata ; and was fupported 
at convenient diftances by large wooden piles. 

Thevcnot (Voyages au Levant^ part.!. L i. c. 24.) contrails the 
meafure to 125 fmall Greek miles. Belon (Obfervations, L ii. c, i.) 
gives a good defcription of the Propontis, but contents himfelf with 
the vague exprefiion of one day and one night’s fail. When Sandys 
(Travels, p. 21.) talks of 150 furlongs in length, as W'-ell as breadth, 
we can only fuppofe ibme mifiake of the prefs in the text of that ju- 
dicious traveller. 

16 they 
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they pafs the fmall iflands of Cyzicus and Pro- 
connefus before they caft anchor at Gallipoli ; 
where the fea, which feparates Alia from Europe, 
is again contra6led into a narrow channel. 

The geographers who, with the mofl fkilful 
accuracy, have furveyed the form and extent of 
the Hellefpont, affign about fixty miles for the 
winding courfe, and about three miles for the 
ordinary breadth of thofe celebrated flreights 
But the narroweft part of the channel is found to 
the northward of the old Turkifh caftles between 
the cities of Ceftus and Abydus. It was hei e that 
the adventurous Leander braved the paflage of 
the flood for the pofleffion of his miflrefs It 
was here likewife, in a place wdiere the diftance 
between the oppofite banks cannot exceed five 
hundred paces, that Xerxes impofed a ftupendous 
bridge of boats, for the purpofe of tranfporting 
into Europe an hundred and feventy myriads of 
barbarians A fea contradled within flich nar- 
row 

See an admirable dlffertadon of M. d’Anville upon the Helle- 
fpont or Dardanelles, in the Memoires de TAcademie des Infcriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 318 — 346. Yet even that ingenious geographer is 
too fond of fuppofmg new, and perhaps imaginary meafum^ for 
the purpofe of rendering ancient writers as accurate as himfelf. The 
Itadia employed by Herodotus in the defcription of the Euxine, the 
Bofphorus, &c. (Liv. c. 85.) muft undoubtedly be all of the fame 
fpecies ; but it feems impoflible to reconcile them either with truth or 
with each other* 

The oblique dillance between Ceftus and Abydus was thirty 
ftadia. The improbable tale of Hero and Leander is expofed by 
M. Mahiidel, but is defended on the authority of poets and medals 
by M. de la Nauze. See the Academie des Infcriptions, tom. vii. 
Hift. p.74. Mem. p. »4o* 

See the feventli book of Herodotus, who has erects.! an elegant 
fcrophy to his own fame and to that of his country. The review 

appears 
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The Helle- 
fpont* 


the decline and fall 

^ xvn.^" HmitSj may feem but ill to deferve the 

( — ^ — , fmgular epithet of Iroad^ which Homer, as 
well as Orpheus, has frequently bellowed on 
the Hellefpont. But our ideas of greatneft 
are of a relative nature : the traveller, and ef- 
pecially the poet, who failed along the Helle- 
Ipont, whopurfued the windings of the llream, 
and contemplated the rural feenery, which 
appeared on every fide to terminate the prof- 
pea, infenfibly loft the remembrance of the 
fea ; and his fancy painted thole celebrated 
ftreights, with all the attributes of a mighty 
river flowing with a fwift current, in the midft 
of a woody and inland country, and at length, 
through a wide mouth, difeharging itfelf into 
the -®gean or Archipelago Ancient Troy % 
feated on an eminence at the foot of Mount 
Ida,, overlooked the mouth of the Hellelpont, 
Which fcarcely received an acceffion of waters 
from the tribute of thofe immortal rivulets 
the Simois and Scamander# The Grecian 


appGars to have been made with tolerable accuracy; but the vanityj 
firft of tlie Pei-fians, and afterwai-ds of the Greeks, was interefted to 
magnify the armament and die viaoiy. I ftould much doubt whe- 
ther the invaders have ever outnumbered the inen of anv country 
which they attacked. ‘ 

See Wood’s Obfervations on Homer, p. 330. I have, with 
pleafure, feledted this remark from an author who in general feems 
to have difappointed the expeaation of the public as a critic, an^ 
&11 more as a traveUer. He had vifited the banks of the Hellefpont; 
he had read Strabo; he ought to havd eonfiilted the Roman itine- 
ranes ; how was it poffible for him to confound Ilium and Alex- 
mto Troas (Obfe^tions, p.340, 341.), two cities wliicli were 
lixteen miles diftant from each Other ? * 


Demetrius of Scepfis wrote fixty books on thirty lines of Ho- 
mer s catalogue,. The Xlllth Book of Strabo is fuflicient for our 
cnmutY^ ' 


camp 
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cam|) liad ftretclxed twelve miles along the fhore 
from the Sigman to the Rhaetean promontory; 
and the flanks of the army were guarded by the 
braved chiefs who fought under the banners of 
Agamemnon. : The firffc of thofe promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invincible 
Myrmidons, and the dauntlefs Ajax pitched his 
tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen a fa- 
crifice to his difappointed pride, and to the 
ingratitude of the Greeks, his fepulchre was 
erected on the ground where he had defended 
the navy againd the rage of Jove and of He6lor; 
and the citizens of the rifing.town of Rhseteum 
celebrated his memory with divine honours 
Before Condantine gave a jud preference to the 
dtuation of Byzantium, he had conceived the 
defign of eroding the feat of empire on this 
celebrated Ipot, from whence the Romans de- 
rived their fabulous origin. The extenfive plain 
which lies below ancient Troy, towai'ds the 
Rhsetean promontory and the tomb of Ajax, 
was fil’d chofen for his new capital ; and though 
the undertaking was foon relinquiflied, the 
dately remains of unfinilhed walls and towers 
attrafted the notice of all who failed through 
the dreights of the Hellefpont 

We 

Strabo, L xiii. p. 595- The difpohtioti of the thips which were 
drawn upon dry land, and the poils of Ajax and Achilles, are very 
dearly deicribed by Homer. See Iliad ix. aao. 

Zofim. 1 . ii. p. 105. Sozomen, 1 , ii. c. 3. Thcophanes, 
p. 18. Nkephoras Callillus, 1 . viL p. 48. Zonaras, tom. ii. l.xiii. 
p. -6. Zofimus places the new city between Ilium and Alexandida, 
but this apparent difference may be reconciled by the large extent 
■of its circumference. Before the foundation of Conftantinople, 

Thelfalonica 
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We are at prefent qualified to view the advan- 
tageous polition of Gonftantinople ; which ap- 
pears to have been formed by Nature for the 
centre and capital of a great monarchy. Si- 
tuated in the forty-firft degree of latitude, the 
Imperial city commanded^ from her feven hills ”, 
the oppofite fhores of Europe and Afia ; the 
climate was healthy and temperate, the foil fer- 
tile, the harbour fecure aiid capacious j and the 
approach on the fide of the continent was of 
fmall extent and eafy defence. The Bofphorus 
and the Hellefpont may be confidered as the 
two gates of Gonftantinople ; and the prince 
who pofieffed thofe important paffages could 
always fhut them againft a naval enemy, and 
open them to the fleets of commerce. The pre- 
fervation of the eaftern provinces may, in fome 
degi'ee, be afcribed to the policy of Conftantine, 
as the barbarians of the Euxine,who in the pre- 
ceding age had poured their armaments into the 
heart of the Mediterranean, foon defifted from 
the exercife of piracy, and delpaired of forcing 
tliis infurmountable barrier. When the gates 
.of the Hellefpont and Bofphorus were fhut, 
the capital ftill enjoyed, within their fpacious 
inclofure, every produ^ion which could fup- 
ply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its nu- 

Thefialonlca is 111601101163137 feedrtnus (p. a83.), and Sardica by, 
Zonaras, as the intended capital. They both fuppofe, with very 
little probability, that the Emperor, if he had not been prevented 
by a prodigy, would have repeated the miftake of the Chaicedo- 

nians, 

PococVs Befcription of the Ball, v 6 l H. parth. His 

plan of the feven Mils is dear and acciirate* That traveller is feldom 

fatisfadory. 


meroiis 
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merous inhabitants. The fea coafts of Thrace chap. 
and Bithynia, which languifli under the weight of . 

Turicifli oppreffion. Hill exhibit a rich profpefit 
of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful har- 
vefts; and the Propontis has ever been renowned 
for an inexhauftible ftore of the moft exquifitp 
fifli, that are taken in their ftated feafons, without 
Ikill, and almofl without labour But when the 
paffages of the Streights were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admited the natural and 
artificial riches of the north and fouth, of the 
Euxine, and of the Mediterranean. Whatever 
rude commodities were colledted in the forells 
of Germany and Scythia, as far as the fources of 
the Tanais and the Boryfthenes ; whatfoever was 
manufa6lured by the Ikill of Europe or Alia j 
the corn of Egypt, and the gems and Ipices of 
the fartheft India, werfs brought by the varying 
winds into the port of Conftantinople, which, 
for many ages, attra6led the commerce of the 
ancient world % ■ 

The profpedl of beauty, of fafety, and of Foundation 
wealth, united in a Angle fpot, was fufficient to 
juilify the choice of Conftantine. But«as forae 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in every 

« See Belon. Obrervations, c. 74— 76. Among a variety of dif- 

ferent fpecies, the Pelamides, a fort of Tliunnies, were the moft 
celebrated. We may learn from Polybiusj Strabo, and Tacitusj 
that the profits of the fiihery conftituted the principal revenue of By- 
zantium. 

See the eloquent defcription of Bufbequius, epiftol. i. p. 64. 

Eft in Enropa ; habet in confpetftu Afiam, Egyptum, Africamque 
u dextra : quse tametfi contiguaj non funt, mans tamen navigan- 
dique commoditate veluti junguixtui'. A finiftfa vero Poatus eft 
Buxinus, 

• age, 
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P. been fuppofed to reflefil a becoming majefi}’ 
^ on the origin of great cities”^, the Emperor was 
defiring of afcribing his refolution, not lb much 
to the uncertain counfels of human policy, as to 
the infallible and eternal decrees of divine wil- 
dom. In one of his laws he has been cai’eful to 
inftru^t pofterity, that, in obedience to the com- 
mands of God, he laid the everlaftingfoundations 
of Conftantinople« : and though he has not con- 
defcended to relate in what manner the coelefiial 
infpirati on was communicated to his mind, the 
defba of his modeft filence has been liberally 
fupplied by the ingemiity offucceeding writers; 
who defcribe the noblurnal vifion which appeared 
to the fancy of Conftantine, as he flept within the 
walls of Byzantium. The tutelar genius of the 
city, a venerable matronfinking under the weight 
of years and infirmities, wasfuddenly transformed 
into a blooming maid, whom his own hands 
adorned with all the fymbols of Imperial great- 
nefs The monarch awoke, intei'preted the 
aufpicious omen, and obeyed, without hefitation, 
the will of heaven. The day which gave birth to 
a city ou colony was celebrated by the Romans 
with fuch ceremonies as had been ordained by a 


hcTc venia antiquitati, ut mifceiido Iiumana divinis? pri^ 
inordia urbiiim aiigu’ftiora faciat. T. Liv. in proem. 

He fays, in one of his laws, pro commoditate Urbis quam a^terno 
nomine, jubente Deo, donavimus. Cod. Theodof. L xlil tit v 
leg. 7. 

The Greeks, Theophanes, Cedremis, and the Author of the 
Alexandnaii Chronicle, coniine themfelves to vague and general ex- 
prelfions. hor a more particular account of the vifion, we are obliged 
to have reconrfe to fuch Latin writers as William of Malmelbuiy. 
m Duc*ange C. P. I* 1, p, 3^4, ^ 


generous 
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generous fuperftition ; and though Gonftantine chap. 
might omit fome rites which favoured too ftrongly . 

of their Pagan origin, yet he was anxious to 
leave a deep impreffion of hope and relpe6i: on the 
minds of the fpeiSlatorA On foot, with a lance 
in his hand, the Emperor himfelf led the folemn 
proceffion j and diredled the line, which was 
traced as the boundary of the deftined capital : 
till the growing circumference was obferved with 
aftonillnnent by the affiftants, who, at length, 
ventured to obferve, that he liadalready exceeded 
the mod, amj% meafure of a great city. “I fliall 
“ dill advance,” replied Condantine, “ till he, 

“ the invifible guide who marches before me, 

“ thinks proper to dop '‘V’ Without prefuming 
to invedigate the nature or motives of this extra- 
ordinary condu6lor, we diall content ourfelves 
with the more humble talk of defcribing the 
extent and limits of Condantinople 

In the a6tual date of the city, the palace and Extent, 
gardens of the Seraglio occupy the eadern pro- 
montory, the fil’d of the feven hills, and cover 


See Plutarch in Romul. tom. i. p. 49. edit. Bryan. Among 

«tlier ceremomesj a large liole> which had been dug for that pur- 
pofe, was filled up with handfuls of earth, which each of the fettlers 
brought from the place of his birth, and thus adopted his new 
country. 

Philofiorgius, 1. ii. c. 9 . This incident, though borrowed from 
a fufpedled writer, is charadleriftic and probable. 

See in the Memoires de TAcadamie, tom. xxxv. p. 
a difiertation of M. d^Anville on the extent of Confiantinople. He 
takes the plan inferted in the Imperium Orientale of Banduri as the 
mofi: complete 5 but, by a feries of very nice obfervatioiis, he reducCvS 
the extravagant proportion of the fcale, and infiead of 950c, deter- 
mines the circuntfereaco of the city as coafifijng of about 7800 French 


about 


tS 


■ 
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CHAP, about one hiindred and fifty acres of our own 
, , meafiire. The feat of Turkifti jealoufy and de-» 

fpotifm IS erected on the foundations of a Grecian 
republic; but it may be fuppofed that the By- 
zantins were tempted by*the conveniency of the 
harbour to extend their, habitations on that fide 
beyond the modern limits of the Seraglio. The 
new walls of Conftantine ftretched from the port 
to the Propontis acrofs the enlarged breadth of 
the triangle, at the diftance of fifteen^ftadia from 
the ancient fortification ; and with the city of 
Byzantium they inclofed five of the feven hills, 
winch, to the eyes of thofe who appi'oach Con- 
ftantinople, appear to rife, above each other in 
beautiful order About a century after the 
death of the founder, the new building, extend- 
ing on one fide up the harbour, and on the other 
along the Propontis, already covered the narrow 
ridge of the fixth, and the broad fummit of the 
feventh hill. The neceflity of protefiling thofe 
fuburbs from the inceflant ini'oads of the Barba- 
rians, engaged the younger Theodofius to fur- 
round his capital with an adequate and permanent 
inclofure of walls From the eaftern promon- 

tory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 


Codinus Antiquitat* Confl. p. t%* He affigns the cliurch of 
St. Anthony as the boundary on the lide of the harbour. It is men- 
tioned in Ducange^ l. iv. c. 6*; but I have tried, without iuccefs, to 
difcover the exadt place where it was to 

The new wall of Theodofius; was contotod in the year 413. 
In 447 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three 
months by the diligence of the prsefed Gyrus. The fuburb of the 
Biachernse was firft taken into the city in the reign of Heraclius. Du- 
cangeConll* hi..:vc^:io, ir.' ^ 
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Conftantinople was about three Roman miles 33 ; c H A p. 
the circumference’ meafured between ten and . 

eleven ; and the furface might be computed as 
equal to about two thoufand Englifh acres. It is 
impoflible to juftify the vain and credulous ex- 
aggerations of modern travellers, who have fome- 
fimes flretched the limits of Conftantinople over 
the adjacent villages of the European, and even 
of the Afiatic coaft But the fuburbs of Pera 
and Galata, though fituate beyond the harbour, 
may deferve to be confidered as a part of the 
city 3 s ; and this, addition may perhaps authorife 
the meafure of a Byzantine hiftorian, who afligng 
fixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles for 
the circumference of his native city Such an 

extent may feem not unworthy of an Imperial 

!■ ■' 

The meafurement is exprefled in the Notitia, by I4>075 feet. 

It is reafonable to fuppofe that thefe were Greek feet ; the proportion 
of which has been ingenioufly detennined by M*d’Anville. He com- 
pares the 180 feet with the 78 Hafhemite cubits, which in different 
writers are affigned for the height of St. Sophia. Each of thefe cu- 
bits was equal to 27 French inches. 

The accurate Thevenot ( 1 . i. c. 15.) walked in one hour and 
three quarters round two of the fides of the triangle, from the Kiofk 
of the Seraglio to the feven towers. B^Anville examines with care, 
and receives with confidence this decifive teftimony, which gives a 
circumference of ten or twelve miles. The extravagant compu- 
tation of Tournefort (Lettre XI.) of thirty-four or thirty miles, 
without including Scutari, is a ftrange departure from his ufual 
chara( 51 er. 

5^ The fycse, or fig-trees, formed tlie thirteenth region, and were 
very much embellifhed by Juflinian. It bas fince borne the names of 
Fera and Gakta. The etymology of the former is obvious ; that of 
the latter is unknown. See Ducajige Conffc. 1 . i. c. and Gyliius de 
Byzant. 1. iv. c. 10. 

One hundred and eleven ftadia, which may be tranflated into 
modern Greek miles each of feven ftadia, or 660, ibmetimes only 600 
French toifes. See D’Aiiville Mefures Itineraires, p. 53. 

VOL. m. c refidence. 
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c H A l^. refidfence. Yet Conflantinople mull yield td’ 
, f Babylon and Thebes ”, to ancient Rome, to 
London, and even to Parish®. 

Progrefs of Tlic mailer of the Roman world, who afpired 
t e work. ^ exe&, 311 eternal naonument of the glories of 
his reign, could employ in the profecution of that 
great work the wealth, the labour, and all that 
yet remained of the genius of obedient millions.- 
Some ellimate may be formed of the expence 
bellowed with Imperial liberality on the foun~ 
dation of Conllantinople, by the allowance of 
about two millions five hundred thoufand pounds 
for the conftru 6 lion of the walls, the porticoes^ 
and the aquedudls”. The forefts that over- 
lliadowed the lliores of the Euxine, and the cele- 
brated quarries of white marble in the little illand 
of Proconnefus, fupplied an inexhaullible flock of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by the conveni- 
ence of a lliort water-carriage, to the harbour of 
Bvzantium A- multitude of labourers and 

artificers 

^ When the ancieint texts, which defcribe the flze of Babylon and 
Thebes, are fettled, the exaggerations reduced, and the meafures af- 
certained, -we find that thofe famous cities filled the great but net in- 
credible circumference of about twenty five or thirty miles. Com- 
pare D^Anviile Mem. de FAcademie, tom. xxviii, p. ^35. with hi$ 
Defeription dMTgypte, p. 20i> aosi. 

If we divide Conftantmople and Paris into equal fqiiares of 50 
French toi/esi tlie former contains 850, and the latter jx6p of thofe 
divifions. 

Six hundred centenaries, or fixty thoufand pounds weight of gold* 
This fum is taken from Codinus Antiquit. Confi. p. ii. ; but uniefs 
that contemptible author had derived his information from fome purer 
fources, he would pi'obably have been unacquainted with fo obfolete 
a mode of reekoning. 

For the forefts of the Black Sea, confult Touraefort, Lcttre XVL 
for the marble quarries of Proconnefus, fee Strabo, L xiii. p. ^88# 

“ ■ „ ' ■ The- 
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artificers urged the conclufion of the work with c 
incefrant toil : but the irapatience of Cbuftantine 
foon clifcovered, that, in the decline of the arts, 
the {kill as M'^ell as numbers of his arcbite^ls bore 
a very unequal proportion to the greatnefs of his 
defigns. The magiftrates of the moll diftant 
provinces were therefore directed to inllitute 
Ichools, to appoint profeffors, and by the hopes 
of rewards and privileges, to engage in the fludy 
and pra6lice of architedlure a fuffieient number 
of ingenious youths, who had received a liberal 
education The buildings of the new city were 

executed by fuch artificers as the reign of Con- 
ftantine could afford ; but they were decorated 
by the hands of the inoft celebrated mailers of 
• the age of Pericles and Alexander, To revive 
the genius of Phidias and LyfippnS, furpafl'ed 
indeed the power of a Roman emperor ; but the 
immortal produ6lions which they had bequeathed 
to pofterity were expofed without defence to the 
rapacious vanity of a delpot. By his commands 
the cities of Greece and Alia were defpoiled of 
their moft valuable ornaments The tropliies 
of memorable wars, the objedls of religious ve- 

The latter had already furmflied tlie materials of the ftately buildings 

' of'"Gy2icus. 

Seethe Codex TliSodof. I. xiii. tit. iv, leg. i. Xhis law is dated 
in the year 33 i> and was addrefied to the prcsfedl of Ital)", wliofe 
. junfditSlion extended over Af*'ica, 1 ,'he comir-entary of Godelroy? 
on the whole title Avell deferve?? to be cojifiiked. 

• Conflantiaopolis dedicalur pcene otnnuiiTt nrbium jraditate^ 
Hieroiiym. Chron. p. 181. See Codiniis, p« 8 , 9. The author of the 
Antiqiiitnt. Confl. L iii. (apiui Banduri Imp. Grient. tom. i. p. 41,) 
enunnerates KomCs Sicily, Antioch, Athenss and a long life of other 
cities. I'he protdnces of Greece and Afia Minor raay be fnppoiew to 
have yielded the rkliefl booty. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

neratioHjthe moil finiftied flatues of the gods and 
heroes, of the fages and poets, of ancient times, 
contributed to the iplendid triumph of Gonilan- 
tinople; and gave occafionto the rernark of the 
hiftorian Gedrenus‘*% who ohferves, with fome 
enthufiafm, that nothing feeraed wanting except 
the fouls of the illuftrious men whom thofe ad- 
mirable monuments were intended to reprefent. 
But it is not in the city of Conftantine, nor in 
the declining period of an empire, when the 
human mind was depreffed by civil and religious 
flavery, that we ihould feek for the fouls of 
Homer and of Demofthenes. 

During the fiege of Byzantium, the conqueror 
hadpitchedhis tenton the commanding eminence 
of the fecond hill. To perpetuate the memory 
of his fuccefs, he chofe the fame advantageous 
pofition for the principal Forum'^'^j which appears 
to have been of a circular, or rather elliptical 
form. The two oppolite entrances formed tri- 
umphal arches ; the poi’ticoes, which inclofed it 
on every fide, were filled with ftatues ; and the 
centre of the Forum was occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now 
degraded by the appellation of the burnt pillar. 
This column was eredled on a pedeftal of white 

Hifl. Compel!^, p. 369. He defcribes the ftatue, or rather buft 
of Homer with a degree of tafte which plainly indicates that Cedrenw 
copied the ftyle of a more fortunate age. 

Zofim. I.ii. p. ro6. Chron. AJexandrin. yel Pafchah p, ^84. 
Ducange Conft. h i. c. 24. Even the lait of thofe writers feems to 
confound the Forum of Conftantine with the Augufteum, or court of 
the palace. 1 am not fatisfied whether I have properly diftinguilhed 
what belongs to the one and the other. 
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marble twenty feet high ; and was compofed of c H a p. 
ten pieces of porphyry, each of which meafured . . 

about ten feet in height, and about thirty-three 
in circumference On the furamit of the pil- 
lar above one hundred and twenty feet from 
the ground, ftood the coloffal ftatue of Apollo. 

It was of bronze, had been ffanfported either 
from Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and 
was fuppofed to be the work of Phidias. The 
artift had reprefented the god of day, or, as it 
was afterwards interpreted, the Emperor Con- 
ftantine himfelf, with a fceptre in his right hand, 
the globe of the world in his left, and a crown 
of rays glittering on his head'^. The Circus, 
or Hippodrome, was a ftately building about 
four hundred paces in length, and one hundred 
in breadth The Ipace between the two metce 
or goals was filled with ftatues and obelifks ; 
and we may ftill remark a very Angular frag- 
ment of antiquity ; the bodies of three ferpents, 
twilled into one pillar of brafs. Their triple 
heads had once fupported the golden tripod 
which, after the llefeat of Xerxes, was confe- 
crated in the temple of Delphi by the vi6lorious 

45 'j'jie jnoft tolerable account of this column is given by Pocock* 

Defcription of the Eaft, vol. ii. part ii. p. 131. But it is ftill in many 
iuftances perplexed and iinfatisfacftory. 

Ducange Conft. L i. c. 24. p. 76. and his notes ad Alexiad, p.383. 

The ftatue of Conftantine or .Apollo was thrown down under the 
reign of Alexis Comnenus. 

47 Tournefort (Lettre XII.) computes the Atmeidan at four hun- 
dred paces. If he means geometrical paces of five feet each, it 
was three hundred toifist in length* about forty more than the great 
Circus of Rome* Sfe d’AuYilie Mefures Itineraries? p. 73. 
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Greeks "**. The beauty of the Hippodroiiie ha^i 
been longfince defaced by the rude hands of the 
Turkifli conquerors j but, under the finiilar apr 
pellation of Atraeidan, it ftill ferves as a place 
of exercife for their horfes. From the throne, 
whence the Emperor viewed the Gircenfian 
games, a winding ilaircafe defcended to the 
palace ; a magnificent edifice, which fcarcely 
yielded to the refidence of Rome itfelf, and 
which, together with the dependent courts, 
gardens, and porticoes, covered a confider- 
able extent of ground upon the banks of the 
Propontis between the Flippodrome and the 
phurch of &t. Sophia 5°. might ^kewife 

’’ celpiijate 

The guardians of the moH holy relics would rejoice if they 
were able to produce fuch a chain of evidence as may be jilleged oia 
this occafion. See Banduri ad Antiquitat. Conft, p. 6615 . Gylliui 
de Byzant. L ii. c. 13. i. The original coulecratlon of the tripod 
and pillar in the temple of Delphi may be proved irom Herodotus 
and Paufanias. 2. The Pagan Zohnius agrees with the three ecckf* 
fiaftical hittorians, Eufebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, tlut the lacred 
ornaments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Confhintinopje 
by the order of Coiiftantine ; and among thefe the ferpentine pillar of 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned, 3. All the luiropcan fra* 
vellers who have vifited ConhantinopIe, from Buondelmontc to Pocock, 
deferibe it in the fame place, and almolt in the fame manner ; the 
differences between them are occafioned only by the injuries which it 
has fuftained from the Turks. Mahomet the Second broke the under* 
jaw of one of the ferpents with a ftrokt of his battle-axe. Theve- 
not, 1. i. c. j;. 

The Latin name CGchlea was adopted by the Greeks, and vei'y 
frequently occurs hx fhe Byzantine hiftory. Ducange Conft.L ii. c. x* 

p. 104. 

There are .three topographical points, which indicate the .fitii* 
ation of the palace, i. The flaircafe w^ich connected it with the 
Hippodrome or Atmeidan, 2. A fmall artificial port on the Propon- 
tis from whence there w^as an eafy afeent, by a Bight of marble fieps, 
to the gardens of the palace. 3. The Auguftcum w^as a ipacious court, 

gm 
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.celebrate the baths, which ilill retained the c H A P* 
name of Zeuxippiis, after they had been en- 
riched, by the munificence of Gonftantine, with 
lofty colu mns, various marbles, and above three- 
fcore ftatues of bronze But we fliould de- 
viate fiom the defign of this hiftory, if we 
attempted minutely to defcribe the different 
buildings or quarters of the city. It may be 
fufficient to obferve, that whatever could adorn 
the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to 
the benefit or pleafure of its numerous inha- 
bitants, Was contained within the walls of Con- 
flantinople. A particular defcription, compofed 
about a century after its foundation, enumerates 
,a capitol or fchool of learning, a circus, two 
theatres, eight public and one hundred and 
jSfty three private baths, fifty-two porticoes, 
five granaries, eight aqueducts or refervoirs of 
water, four Ipacious halls for the meetings 
,pf the fenate or courts of juftice, fourteen 
churches, fourteen palaces, and four thoii- 
land three iiuadred and eighty eight houfes, 
which, for their fize or beauty, deferved to be 

one fide of wliich was occupied by tbe front of the palace, and an« 
other by the church of St. Sophia. 

5 ' Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the baths were apart 
.of old Byzantium. The di^culty of afiigning their true fituation has 
not been felt by Gucange,, Hiftory feems to conneft them with 
St. Sophia and the palace ; but the original plan, inftrted hi Banduri, 
places them on the other fide of the city, near the liarbour. For their 
beauties fee Chron. Pafchalj 'p, 2S5. and Gyllius de Byzaiit. l.ii. c. 7. 
Chrifiodonis (fee Antiquitat. Conft. I. vii.) compofed Infcriptions in 
yerfe for each of the ftatues. He was a Theban poet in genius as 
vWeli as in birth : 

in craffo jurares acre natum. 

P 4 
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CHAP, diftinguiihed from the multitude of plebeian 
, ™ , habitations-. 

Popuia- The populoufnefs of this favoured city was 
the next and moft ferious obje6t of the attention 
of its founder. In the dark ages which fuc- 
ceeded the tranflation of the empire, the re- 
mote and the immediate confequences of that 
memorable event were ftrangely confounded 
by the vanity of the Greeks, and the credulity 
of the Latins It was alTerted and believed, 
that all the noble families of Rome, the fenate, 
and the equeftrian order, with their innumera- 
ble attendants, had followed their emperor to 
the banks of the Propontis ; that a *fpurious 
race of llrangers and plebeians was left to 
pofTefs the folitude of the ancient capital j and 
that the lands of Italy, long fince converted into 
gardens, were at once deprived of cultivation 
and inhabitants In the courfe of this hiftory, 
fuch exaggerations will be reduced to their juft 

See the Notltia. Rome only reckoned 1780 large houfes> domus $ 
but the -word muft have had a more dignified fignification. No inful^ 
are mentioned at Conftantinople. The old capital confifted of 4x4 
Itreets, the new of 322. 

Liutprand Legatio ad Imp. Nicephorum» p. X53. The mo» 
dern Greeks have ftrangely disfigured the antiquities of Conftanti- 
nople. We might excufe the errors of the Turkilh or Arabian 
writers ; but it is fomewhat aftonifhing, that the Greeks, who had 
accefs to the authentic materials prefer ved in their own language, 
Jhould prefer fiction to truth, and loofe tradition to genuine hiftory* 
Jn a fingle page of Codinus we may detedl twelve unpardonable mis- 
takes ; tlie reconciliation of Severus and Niger, the . marriage of their 
fpn and daughter, the fiege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, 
the invafion of the Gauls, which recalled Severus to Rome, the 

years which elapfed from his death to the foundation of Conftan- 
tinopie, 

Montefquieu^ Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, 17. 

value; 
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^alue: yet, fiace the growth of Conftantinople c 
cannot be afcribed to the general increafe of man- 
kind and of induflry, it muft be admitted, that 
this artificial colony was raifed at the expence of 
the ancient cities of the empire. Many opulent 
fenators of Rome, and of the Eaftern provinces, 
were probably invited by Cohftantine to adopt 
for their country the fortunate fpot which he had 
chofen for his own refidence. The invitations of 
a matter are fcarcely to be diftinguifhed from 
commands; and the liberality of the Emperor ob- 
tained a ready and cheerful obedience. He be- 
ftowed on his favourites the palaces which he had 
built in the feveral quarters of the city, affigned 
them lands and penfions for the fupport of their 
dignity”, and alienated the demefnes of Pontus 
and Alia to grant hereditary ellates by the eafy 
tenure of maintaining a houfe in the capital”. 
But thefe encouragements and obligations foon 
became fuperfluous, and were gradually abolifli- 
ed. Wherever the feat of government is fixed, a 

Themill. Orat, iii. p. 48. edit. Hardouin. Sozomen, 1. ii, c. 3. 
Zofim. 1. ii. p. 107. Anonym* ValeiBan, p. 715. if we could credit 
todinus (p. 10.) Conftantine built houfes for the fenators on the ex- 
ad model of their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well as him- 
felf, wfith the pleafure of an agreeable furprife ; but the whole fiory is 
full of fidions and inconfiftencies. 

The law by which the younger Theodofius, in the year 43 S, 
abolifhed this tenure, may be found among the Novelise of that Em- 
peror at the head of the Theodofian Code, tom. vi. nov. xa. M. de 
Tillemont (Hift. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 371.) has evidently mif- 
taken the nature of thefe eftates. With a grant from the Imperial 
demefnes, the fame condition w^as accepted as a favour which would 
juftly have been deemed a hardlhip, if it had been impoled upon pri- 
Tate property. 

COIIt 
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^ part of the public I’evenue will be 

, — expended by the prince himfelf j by his miniftei’s,* 
by the officers of juftice, and by the domeftics of 
the palace. The moft wealthy of the provincials 
will be attraSed by the powerful njotives of inte- 
reft and duty, of amulement and euriofity. 4; 
third and more numerous clafs of inhabitants will 
inlenfibly be formed, of fervants, of artificers, 
and of merchants, who derive their fubfiftence 
from their own labour, and from the wants or 
luxury of the luperior ranks. In lefs than a cen- 
tury , Conftantinople dilputed with Rome itfelf 
the pre-eminence of riches and numbers. New 
piles of buildings, crowded together, witli* too 
little regard to health or convenience, fcarcely 
allowed the intei’vals of narrow ftreets for the 
perpetual throng of men, of horfes, and of car, 
riages. The allotted Ipace of ground was infuf, 

ficient to contain the increafing people ; and the 

additional foundations, which, on either fide 
were advanced into the fea, might alone have 

compofed a very confiderable city^^ 

PrMeges. The frequent and regular difiributions of wine 
and od, of corn or bread, of money or provifions 
had almoft exempted the pooreft LzenTof 
Rome from the neceflity of labour. The mao-, 
mficence of the firft Cmfars was in fome meafure 


aIaW of Zofiinus, of Eunapius, of Sozomen, and of 

Agathms, which relate to the mcreafe of buildings and inhabitants 
.at Conftantinople, are colleaed and conneaed by Gyllius de Byzant. 

; P^negyr. Anthem. 56. p zoo 

Sinnond)defcnbes the modes that were pulhed forwards Into 

in A?4-aterf famous Puzzolaii fand, which hardens 


imitated 
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imitated by the founder of Conftantinople^®: but i 
his liberality, however it might excite the ap- 
plaufc of the people, has incurred the cenfure of 
pofterity. Anation of legiflators and conquerors 
might aflert their claim to the harvefts of Africa, 
which had been purchaied with their blood ; and 
it was artfully contrived by AugUftus, that, in 
the enjoyment of plenty, the Romans fliould 
lofe the memory of freedom. But the prodi- 
gality of Conftantine could not be excufed by any 
ponfidei'ation either of public or private intereft ; 
and the annual tribute of corn impofed upon 
Egypt for the benefit of his new capital, was ap- 
plied to feed a lazy and indolent populace, at the 
expence of the hufbandmen of an induftrious 
province^’, Some other regulations of this Em- 
peror ai’e lefs liable to blame, but they are lefs 
deferving of notice. He divided Conflantinople 
into fourteen regions or quarters®®, dignified the 

Sozomen, L H. c. 3. Philoftorg. 1 . li. c. 9. Codm* AntiqmtaV 
Conft. p. S* It appears by Socrates, 1 . ii. c. 13. that tjie daily at 
iowances of tbe city confifted of eight myi*iads of criw, which we may 
either tranllate with Valefms by the words naodii of corn, or conlider 
as expreffive of the number of loaves of bread. 

See Cod. Tbeodof. L xiii. and xiv. and Cod. Juftinian. Edi^f. 
xii. tom. ii. p. 648. edit. Genev. See die beautiful complaint of 
Home in the poem of Claudiaii de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 46-— 64. 

Cum fubiit par "Roma mihi, divifaque fumlit 

.JSquales aurora togas ; .ffigyptia rura 

In partem celTere iiovam. 

The regions of Conflantinople are mentioned in the code of 
Juftinian, and particularly defcribed in the Notitia of the younger 
Tlieodofius ; but as the four laft of them are not included within the 
wall of Contantine, it may be doubted whether this divilion of the 
city IhouM be refOTcd to the founds 

‘ public 
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the appellation of fenate% 
Vi.i.— y .. .,1 communicated to the citizens the privileges of 
Italy®', and bellowed on the riling city the title 
of Colony, the firll and moll favoured daughter 
of ancient Rome. The venerable parent Hill 
maintained the legal and acknowledged fu- 
premacy, which was due to her age, to her 
dignity, and to the remembrance of her former 
Dedica- greatnefs®^ 

A3oor334. Conllantine urged the progrefs of the- work 
with the impatience of a lover, the walls, the por- 
ticoes, and the principal edifices were completed 
in a few years, or, according to another account,-'"' 
m a few months®-': but this extraordinary dili. 

gence 


Tr T conftituit fecundi ordinis; C&m vocavit. Annoym. 

Valefian. p. 713. The fenators of old Rome were ft)ded Clarimmu 
See a cunous note of Valefius and Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 9. From 
the eleventh epiftle of Julian, it Ihould feem that the place of fenator 
was confidered as a burthen, rather than as an honour ; but the Abbe de 
la Bleterie (Vie de Jovlen, tom. ii. p. 371.) has Ihewn that this epiftle 
could not relate to Conftantinople. Might we not read, inftead of 
the celebrated name of hv^amoif, the obfcure but more probable 
word Blfanthe or Ithoedeftus, now Rhodofto, was a 

fmali HMitime city of Thrace. See Stephan. Byz. de Urbibus, p. 
and Cellar. Geograph, tom. i. p. 849. . ^ 

Cod. rheodof. 1. xiv. 13. The commentary of Godefroy 
(tom. V. p. aao.J is long, but peiplexed ; nor indeed is it eafy to af- 
eertun in what the Jus Italicum could confift, after the freedom of the 
city had been communicated to the whole empire. 

? (Orat. i. p. 8.) celebrates Conftantinople as not lefs fu- 
penor to all other cities, than Ihe was inferior to Rome itfelf His 

lewlf ®°““tj>y(Spanheim, p. 75, 76.) juftifies this language by 
feveral paraUel and contempory inftances. Zofimus, as well as So- 
crates and Sozomen, flourilhed after the divifion of the empire be- 

on the 86th of September, and that the city was dedicated tfae^iith 
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gence IhoTild excite the lefs admiration, lince c 
many of the buildings were finifhed in fo hafty 
and imperfedl: a manner, that, under the fuc- 
ceeding reign, they were preferved with diffi- 
culty from impending ruin But while they 
difplayed the vigour and freflinefs of youth, 
the founder prepared to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of his city®*. The games and largeffes 
which crowned the pomp of this memorable 
feftival may eafily be fuppofed : but there is 
one circuraftance of a more fingular and per- 
manent nature, which ought not entirely to 
be overlooked. As often as the birth-day of 
the city retuimed, the ftatue of Conllantine, 
framed by his order, of gilt wood, and beai'ing 
in his right-hand a fmall image of the genius of 
the place, was eredted on a triumphal car. The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in 
their richeft apparel, accompanied the folemn 
proceffion as it moved through the Hippodrome. 

of May 5838 (A.I>* 330.). He conne<f1:s thefe dates with fevera] 
charadteriftic epochs, but they contradidl each other; the authority 
of Codinus is of little weight, and the fpace which he affigns muf!:' 
appear infufficient. The term of ten years is given us by Julian 
(Orat. i. p. 8.) ; and Spanheim labours to eftablifh the truth of it 
(p. 69 — 75-), by the help of two paflages from Themiftius (Orat. iv. 
p. 58.) and of Philoftorgius (Lii. c. 9.), which form a period from 
the year 324 to the year 334. Modern critics are. divided concern- 
ing this point of chronology, and their different fentiments are very 
accurately difcuffed by Tillemont, Hift. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 

p. 

Themiilius, Orat. iii. p. 47. Zofim. L ii. p. 108. Conftan- 
tine himfelf, in one of his laws (Cod. Theod. I. xv. tit. i.). betrays 
his impatience. 

Cedrenus and "Zonaras, faithful to the mode of fuperftition 
which prevailed in their own times, allure ua that Conftantinoplc was 
-confecrated to the virgin Mother of God. 


When 
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When it was oppofite to the throne of the reign- 
ing emperor, he rofe from his feat, and with 
grateful reverence adored the memory of his 
predeceffor At the fefti val of the dedica- 
tion, an edi6b, engraved on a column of marble, 
^beftowed the title of Second or New Rome on 
•the city of Conftantine®®. But the name of 
Conftantinople has prevailed over that ho- 
nourable epithet ; and after the revolution of 
fourteen centuries, ftill perpetuates the fame of 
its author 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally 
connected with the eftabliftiment of a new form 
of civil and military admihiftration. The diftin61; 
view of the complicated fyftem of policy, intro- 
duced by Diocletian, improved by Conftantine, 
and completed by his immediate fucceffors, may 

^ Tlie earlleft and moil complete account of tliis extraordinary 
ceremony maybe found in the Alexandrian Chronicle> p. a 85. Til- 
lemont, and the other friends of Conliantine> who are offended witJi 
the air of Paganifm which feems unworthy of a Chridian prince, had 
a right to confider it as doubtful, but they were not authorifed to 
omit the mention of it. 

Sozomen, l. ii, g. a. Ducange C. F. L i. c. 6. Velut ipiius 
Romse hliam, is the expreilion of Augiiffn. de Civitat. Dei, 1 - v. 0,25, 

Eutropius, L x. c. S. Julian. Orat.i. p. Ducange C. P* 
hi. c. 5. The name of Conflandnople is extant on the, medals of 
Conftantine. 

The lively Fontenelle ' (Dialogues des Morts, xil) affeefts to 
deride the vanity of human ambition, and feeras to triumph in the 
difappointment of Conftantine, whofe immortal name is now loft in 
the vulgar appellation of Iftambol, a Turkifti corruption of uq rnv 
woXn-. Yet the origmal name is ftill preferved, i. B3r the nations of 
Europe, a. By the modern Greeks. 3. By the Arabs, wliofef 
WTitings are diffufed over the wide extent of their conqiiefts in Aft a 
and Africa. See D’Herbelot Bibliotheque Orientale, p. a 7 5 . 4, By 

the more learned Turks? and by the Emperor himfeif in his public 
maxidates. Caxxtemir’s Hiftory of the Othman Empire, p. 51. 

'll not 
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fiot only ainufe the fancy by the fingularpiaufe chap. 
of a great empire, but will tend to illufirate the 
fecret and internal caufes of its rapid decay. In ^ ' ' 

the purfuit of any remarkable inllitution, we 
may be frequently led into the more early or the 
taore recent times of the Roman hillory ; but the 
proper limits of this enquiry will be included 
within a period of about one hundred and thirty 
years, from tlie acceflion of Conftantine to the 
publication of the Theodofian code” ; from 
which, as well as from the JVofeYia of the eaft 
and weft '% we derive the moll copious and au- 
thentic information of the ftate of the empire. 

This variety of objefts will fufpend, for fome 
time, the courfe of the narrative ; but the inter- 
ruption will be cenfured only by thofe readers 
who m’e infenfible to the importance of laws and 
manners, while they perufe, with eager curiofity, 
the tranlient intrigues of a court, or the acci- 
dental event of a battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with Hierarchy 
fiibftantial power, had left to the vanity of the 
Eaft the forms and ceremonies of oftentatious 
greatnefs But when they loft even the fem- 

blance 


The Theodofian code v,'as promulgated A.D. 438. See the 
ProIegoiTxena of Godefi'oy, c. i. p. 185, 

PdEciroIiis, in his elaborate Commentary, affigns to the No- 
titia, a date almolf iimilar to that of tlie Theodofian code ; but his 
proofs, or rather conjedliires, are extremely feeble, I fiould be 
rather inclined to place this ufeful work between the fnal divifon of 
the empire (A.D 395.)? and the fiiccefsful invafon of Gaul by the 
Barbarians (A.D. 407-)* Hiftoire des anciens Feuples de iTu- 
rope, toimwiL p. 40,, ' 

Scilicet externse fnperbise fueto, noti Inerat notitia nollrl (per- 
^ apnd qiios vis Imperii valet? inania tranfmittuntur. 

Tacit*' 
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blance of thofe virtues which were derived from 
their ancient freedom^ the fimplicity of Roman 
manners was infenlibly corrupted by the flately 
affedlation of the courts of Afia. The diflinc- 
tions of perfonal merit and influence, fo confpi- 
cuous in a republic, fo feeble and obfcure under 
a monarchy, were aboliflied by the defpotifm 
of the emperors ; who fubftituted in their room 
a fevere fubordination of rank and office, from 
the titled Haves who were feated on the fteps 
of the throne, to the meanell inftruments of 
arbitrary power. This multitude of abje6t de- 
pendents was interefted in the fupport of the 
adtual government, from the dread of a revo- 
lution, which mfght at once confound their 
hopes, and intercept the reward of their fer- 
vices. In this divine hierarchy (for fuch it is 
frequently ftyled), every rank was marked with 
the moft fcrupulous exafilnefs, and its dignity 
was difplayed in a variety of trifling and fo- 
lemn ceremonies, which it was a ftiidy to learn, 
and a facrilege to neglefil •*. The purity of the 
Latin language was debafed, by adopting, in 
the intercourfe of pride and flattery, a profu- 
lion of epithets, which Tully would fcarcely 
have underftood, and which Auguftus would 


Tacit, Annal. xv. 31. The gradation from the ftyle of freedom and 
fimplicity, to that of form and fei-vitude, may be traced in the Epiftlcs 
of Cicero^ of Pliny, and of Symmachus. 

The Emperor Gratian, after confirming a law of precedency 
pnblilhed by Valentinian, the father of his Binjinityi thus continues ; 
*Siquis igitur indebitum fibi locum ufurpaverit, nulla fe ignoration® 
defendat ; fitque plane reus, qui divina prsecepta neglexerit. 

Cod. Theod, I. vi. tit. v, leg, a. 

have 
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have reje(3:ed with indignation. The priricipal 
officers of the empire were fainted, even by 
the fovereign himfelf, with the deceitful titles 
of your Sincerity, your Gravity, your Excellency, 
your Eminency, your fublime and wnderful 
M&g^tude, your illttjirious and magn^ent 
HighneJs'’K The codicils or patents of their 
office were curioufly emblazoned with fuch em- 
blems as were heft adapted to explain its nature 
and high dignity j the image or portrait of the 
reigning emperors; a triumphal car; the book 
of mandates placed on a tablej covered with a 
rich carpet, and illuminated fey four tapers ; 
the allegorical figures of the provinces which 
they governed ; or the appellations and ftandards 
of the troops whom they commanded. Some of 
thefe official enfigns were really exhibited in 
their hall of audience ; Others preceded their 
pompous march whenever they appeared in 
public ; and every circumftance of their de- 
meanour, their drefs, their ornaments, and 
their train, was calculated to infpire a deep 
reverence for tthe reprefentatives of fuprettie 
majefty. By a philofophic obferver, the fyftem 
of the Roman government might have been miC- 
taken for a fplendid theatre, filled with players 
of every Ghara6ler and degree, who repeated the 
language, and imitated the paffions, of their 
original model’®. 

Confult the Notitia hignitatumf at the end of the Theodofian 
Code, tom. vi . p. 3 1 6. 

Paneirolus ad Notitiam utriufque Imperii, p. 39. But his ex- 
planations are obfcure, and he does not fufSciently diftmguifh the 
painted emblems from the effe(Slive enfigns of office* 

' woh. in*' ■ ' B 
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AM the naagiftrates of fufficient importance to 
find a place in the general ftate of the empire, 
were accurately divided into three claffes. i . The 
Illitflricms. 2. The SpeSiaMies, or Re/pe^iahk : 
And, 3. The Clariffimi; whom we may tranflate 
by the word Honour-ahle. In the times of Eoman 
fiimplicity, the lafl-mentioned epithet was ufed 
only as a vague expreffion of deference, till it 
became at length the peculiar and appropriated 
title of all who were members of the fenate ”, 
and confequently of all who, from that vener- 
able body, were feledled to govern the pro- 
vinces. The vanity of thofe wlio, from their 
rank and office, might claim a fuperior diftine- 
tion above the ^refl of the fenatorial order, was 
long afterwards indulged with the new appella- 
tion oi ReJpeStable : hni i\\e title of Ilhyirious 
was always referved to fome eminent perfonages 
who were obeyed or reverenced by the two fub- 
ordinate claffes. It was communicated only, 
I. To the confuls and patricians ; II. To the 
prmtorian praefedls, with the prmfe(Ss of Rome 
and Conftantinople ; III. To tlie mafters general 
of the cavalry and the infantry; and, IV. To 
■the feven ininillers of the palace, who exercifed 
their functions about the perfon of the 

Emperor Among thofe illuftrious magiftrates 
who were elleemed co-ordinate with each other. 

In tlie Pande<Sls> wliicli may be referred to tbe reigns of 
tbe Antomnes, Clariffimus is die ordinary and legal tide of a fe- 
nator, 

Pancirol. p. — 17. I bave not taken any notice of the two 
inferior ranks j Perfe^tJJhniis^ and Bgregius^ which were given to 
many perfons, who were not raifed to the fenatorial dignity* 
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the feniority of appointment gave place to the chap 
union of dignities^®. By the expedient of bo- , 
norary codicils, the emperoi's, who were fond 
of multiplying their favours, might fometimes 
gratify the vanity, though not the ambition, of 
impatient cpurtiei's 

L As long as the Roman confuls were the firft The con- 
magillrates of a free ftate, they derived their right *' 
to power from the choice of the people. As long 
as the emperors condefcended to difguife the fer- 
vitude which they irapofed, the confuls were ftill 
elected by the real or apparent fuffrage of the fe- 
nate. From the reign of Diocletian, even thefe 
velliges of liberty were abolifhed, and the fuc- 
cefsful candidates who were invelled with the 
annual honours of the confullhip, alfefted to de- 
plore the humiliating condition of their predecef* 
fors. The Scipios and theCatos had been reduced 
to folicit the votes of plebeians, to pafs through 
the tedious and expenfive forms of apopularelec- 
tion, and to expofe their dignity to the fliame of a 
public refufal j while their own happier fate had 
referved them for an age and government in 
which the rewards of virtue were afligned by the 
unerring wifdom of a gracious fovereign ®'. In 
the epiftles which the emperor addrelTed to the 
two confuls ele6l, it was declared, that they were 

75* Cod. Theodof. 1. vi. tit. vi. The rules o£ precedency are afcer-* 
tained with the moft minute accuracy by the emperors, and ihuilrated 
with equal prolixity by their learned interpreter. 

Cod. Theodof. 1. vi. tit. xxii. 

Aufonius (in Gratiarum AcStione) bafely expatiates on this tirif 
worthy topic, which is managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr-. Vet* xi* 

1 19 .) with fomewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 

D 0 create 
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HAP. created by his foie authority*®. Their names and 
portraits, engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were 
diQjerfed over the empire as prefents to the pro- 
vinces, the cities, the magiftrates, the fenate, and 
the people**. Their folemn inauguration was 
performed at the place of the Imperial refidencej 
and, during a period of one hundred and twenty 
years, Rome was conllantly deprived of the pre- 
fence of her ancient magiftrates*^ On the morn- 
ing of the firft of January, the confuls affumed 
the enfigns of their dignity. Their drefs was a 
robe of purple, embroidered ■ in ftlk and gold, 
and fometimes ornamented with coftly gems **. 

Cum de Confulibus in annum creandis> folus mecum voluta- 
mm • . • te Confulem et defignaVi, efc declaravi, et priorem nun- 
cupavi ; afe feme of the expreffions employed by the Emperor Gra- 
tian to his preceptor the poet Atifonius. 

Immanefque * . • . dentes 
Qui feili ferro in tabulas auroque micanteSj 
inferipti rutilum ccelato Confule iiomen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant. 

Claud, in ii Conf. Stilichon. 456. 

Montfaucon has reprefented fome of thefe tablets or dypticks ; fee 
Supplement a EAntiquite expliquee, tom. in. p, Z20» 

Confule Isetatur poll plurima fascula vifo 
Fallanteus apex : agnofeunt roftra curules 
Auditas quondam proavis : defuetaque cingk 
Regius auratis Fora fafeibus ITipia licStor. 

Claudian in vi Conf. Honorii# 643. 
From the reign of Cams to the fixth confulfhip of Honorius, there 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years? during which the 
emperors were always abfent from Rome on the firR day of January. 
See the Chronologie de Tiliemontj tom. iii. iv. and V. 

^'5 See Claudian in Conf. Prob. et Oiybrii 178, See, j and in iv Conf. 
Honorii, 585? See . ; though in the latter it is not eafy to feparate the 
ornaments of the emperor from thofe of the confuL Aufonius re- 
ceived? from the liberality of Gratian? a ‘vejiis palmata^ or robe 
of hate, in which the figure of the Emperor Confiaatius was em* 
broidered. 
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On this folemn occafion they were attended by 
the moft eminent officers of the ftate and army, 
in the habit of fenators ; and the ufelefs fafces, 
armed with the once formidable axes, were 
borne before thenj by the li6tors The pro- 
ceffion moved from the palace ” to the Forum, 
or principal fquare of the city ; where the con- 
fuls afcended their tribunal, and feated them- 
felyes in the curule chairs, which were framed 
after the fafliion of ancient times. They imme- 
diately exercifed an a6t of jurifdijStion, by the 
manumiffion of a llave, who w.as brought before 
them for that purpofe j and the ceremony was 
intended to reprefent the celebrated adlion of 
the elder Brutus, the author of liberty and of 
the confulfhip, when he admitted among his 
fellow-citizens the faithful Vindex, who had 
revealed the conlpiracy of the Tarquins The 
public feftival was continued during feveral 
days in all the principal cities; in Rome, 
from cuftom ; in Conflantinople, from imita- 

Cernis ejfc armorum proceres I^gumque potentes : 

Patricios fumunt habitus ; et more Gabinp 
Difcolor incedit leglo, politifqup parumpe^’ 

Beliorum fignis, fequitur vexUIa Quirini. 

Lid:ori cedunt aquilse, ridetque togatus 
Miles, et in mediis efFulget curia caftris, 

. Claud, in iv Conf. Hqnorii, 5 , 

- JlriSiafque procul radiare /ecures. 

In Conf. Prob. 2129. 

See Valeljius ad Ammian. MarceUln, 1 . xxii. c. 7. 

Aufpice mox Issto fonuit clamore tribunal 5 
Te faftos ineunte qiiater ; folemnia ludit ■ 

Omnia libertas : dedudlum vindice morem 
Lex fervat, famulufque jugo laxatis herili, 
pncitur^ et ^rato remeat fecurior itSlu. 

Claudian in iv Conf. Honoris, 61 If 
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Carthage, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
t i -^ , -* ii _f the love of pleafure and the fuperfiuity of 
wealth In the two capitals of the empire 
the annual games of the theatre, the eircus, 
and the amphitheatre *’°, coil four thoufand 
pounds of gold, (about) one hundred and lixty 
thouland pounds llerling; and if lb heavy an 
expence furpafled the faculties or the inclina- 
tion of the magiftrates themfelves, the fuin was 
fupplied from the Imjperial treafury®'. As foon 
as the confuls had difcharged thele cuftomary 
duties, they were at liberty to retire into the 
lhade of private life, and to enjoy during the 
rendaindei of the year, the undifturbed contem- 
plation of their ovm greatnefs. They no longer 
prelided in the national councils j they no longer 
executed the refblutions of peace or war. Their 
abilities (unlefs they were employed in more 
effeaive offices) were of little moment j and 
their names fenced only as the legal date of the 
year in which they had filled the chair of Ma- 
rius and of Cicero. Yet it was {till felt and 
acknowledged, in the laft period of Roman fer- 
vitude, that this empty name might be com- 
pared, and even preferred, to the polTeffion of 


-V , ^ mmms iiDiOHe urbes gi 

fub legibus agunt; et Roma de more, et Conftantino^Iis de irait 
eone, _et Antiochia pro luxu, et difcinaa Carthago, et dom 

Principi*' beneficio. Aufonius 

,r (in Conf. MaH. Theodori, njg — s ji,) defcribes. 

theatre, and Ae amphitheatre, exhibited by the new conful TI 

Fohibited. 

rrocopiHs in Hift. Arcana, c* 36* 
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fubftantial power. The title of eonful was ftill 
the moft fplendid object of ambitioo, the nobleft 
reward of virtue and loyalty. The emperors 
themfelves, who difdained the faint ihadow of 
the republic, were confcious that they acquired 
an additional Iplendour and majefty as often as- 
they affumed the annual hotiours of the confular 
dignity 

The proudeft and moft perfe^l feparation 
which can be found in any age or country, be- 
tween the nobles and the people, is perhapa 
that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, as it 
was eftabliftied in the firit age of the Roman 
republic. Wealth and honours, the offices of 
the date, and the ceremonies of religion, were 
almoft exclulively poffefied by the former who 
preferving the purity of their blood with the 
moft infulting jealoufy held their clients in 
a condition of fpecious vaffalage. But tliele 
dittindlions, fo incompatible with the Ipirit of 
a free people, were removed, after a long 
ftruggle, by the perfevering efforts of the Tri- 
bunes. The moft active and fuceefsful of the 
Plebeians accumulated wealth, alpired to ho- 

In Confulatu honos line labore fufcipitur- (Mameitin in 
Fanegyr* Vet. sd. a.). This exalted idea of the confullhip is borrowed 
from an Oration (iii. p. 107.) pronounced by Julian in the fer- 
•vile court of Conftantius. See the Abbe de la Bleterie (Memoires 
de I'Academie, tom- xxiv. p. w^ho delights to purfue the 

veljiiges of the old conHitution? and who fometimes finds them in 
his copious lancy- 

Intennarriages between the Patricians and Plebeians were pro- 
hibited by the laws of the XII Tables 5 and the uniform operations 
of human nature may attell that the cufiom furvived the law. See 
in Tivy (iv. — ^6.) the pride of family urged by the confuh ^nd 
the rights of mankM afialied by the tribune Canuleius, 

B 4 nours^ 
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P. nours, deferved triumphs, contracted alliances, 
and, after fome generations, affumed the pride 
of ancient nobility*'^. The Patrician families, 
on the other hand, whofe original number was 
never recruited till the end of the common- 
wealth, either failed in the ordinary courfe of 
nature, or were extinguiflied in fo many foreign 
and domeflic wars, or, through a want of merit 
or fortune, infenfibly mingled with the mafs of 
the people Very few remained who could 
derive their pure and genuine origin from the 
infancy of the city, or even from that of the 
republic, when Caefar and Auguftus, Claudius 
and Yefpafian, created from the body of the 
fenate a competent number of new Patri- 
cian families, in the hope of perpetuating an 
order, which was ftill confidered as honour- 
able and facred But thefe artificial fupplies 

(in 

See the animated pii< 5 lures drawn by Salluft, in the Jngurthine 
war, of the pride of the nobles, and even of the virtuous Metellusg 
who was unable to brook the idea that the honour of the confullhip 
Ihouid be bellowed on the obfcure merit of his lieutenant Marius 
(c. 64.h Two hundred years before, the race of the Metelli 
themfeives were confounded among the Plebeians of Rome ; and 
from the etymology of their name of Cw/wj there is reafon 
to believe that thofe haughty nobles derived their origin from a 
futler. 

In the year of Rome 800, very few remained, not only of the 
old Patrician families, but even of thole which had been created by 
C^far and AuguHus. (Tacit. Anna!, xi. 1^5.). The family of 
Scaurus (a branch of the Patrician JEmilii) was degraded fo low 
that his father, who exercifed the trade of a charcoal merchant^ 
left him only ten Haves, and/ fomewhat lefs than three hundred 
pounds fterling. (Valerius Maximus, L iv. c. 4. n. ii., AureL 
Vidlor in Scauro-). The family was faved from oblivion by the 
merit of the fou. 

^ Tacit. Annal. xL ^5* Dion Caffius, I. iii. p»693. The vir*i> 
^ues of Agricola, who was created a Patrician by the Emperor Ves- 
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(in which the reigning houfe was always include 
ed) were rapidly fwept away by the rage of ty^ 
rants, by frequent revolutions, by the change of 
ihanners, and by the intermixture of nations‘’^ 
Little more was left when Conftantine afcended 
the throne, thaii a vague and imperfect tradition, 
that the Patricians had once been the firfl of the 
Romans. To form a body of nobles, whofe influ- 
ence may reftrain, while it fecures the authority 
of the monarch, would have been very incon- 
fiftent with the charadter and policy of Conflan, 
tine 5 but had he ferioufly entertained fuch a de* 
fign, it might have exceeded the meafure of his 
power to ratify, by an arbitrary edidl, an inftitu- 
tion which mutt expedl the fandlion of time and 
of opinion. He revived, indeed, the title of 
TEiciANs, but he revived it as a perfonal, not as 
an hereditary diftindlion. They yielded only to 
the tranfient fuperiority of the annual confuls j 
but they enjoyed the pre-eminence over all the 
great officers of ftate, with the moft familiar ac- 
cefs to the perfon of the prince. This honour- 
able rank was bellowed on them for life ; and as 
they w-ere ufuaily favourites, and minifters who 
had grown old in the Imperial court, the true 

fpafiaH} refletfled honour on that ancient order; but his anceftors had 
not any claim beyond an Equeftrian nobility. 

This failure would have' been almoft impofiible if it were true, 
as Cafaubon compels Aurelius Vidor to affirm (ad Sueton. in Csefar, 
c* 42. See Hilt. Auguft. p. 203. and Cafaubon Comment, p. 220.), 
that Vefpafian created at once a thoufand Patrician families. , But this 
extravagant number is too much even for the whole Senatorial order, 
unlefs we ihould include all the Roman knights who were diilinguiffied 
by the permiffion of wearing the laticlave. 

etymology 
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^xvff of the wm-d was perverted by igno- 

\ ... I ranee and flatterv ; atiA ^ 
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ranee and flattery; and the Partricians of Con- 
Itantine were reverenced a^ the adopted Fathers 
of the Emperor and the republic"®. 

II. The fortunes of the Prffitorian pr®feas 
were eflTentially different from thofe of the con- 
fuls and partricians. The latter faw their an- 
cient greatnefs evaporate in a vain title. The 
former, nfing by degrees from the moft humble 

condition, wereinvededwiththeciviJandmilitary 

adminiflration of the Roman world. From the 
reign ofSeverus to that of Diocletian, the guards 
and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were entrufted to their 
fu^nntending care ; and, like the Vizirs of the 
Ball, they held with one hand thefeal, and with 
the other the ftandard, of the empire. The ambi- 
tion of the prmfeas, al waysformidable, and fome. 
times fatal to the mailers whom they ferved 
was fupported by the llrength of the Prmtorian 
bands; but afe thofe haughty troops had been 
bvS^^ Diocletian, and finally fapprelfed 
by Conftantme, the prmfeas, who furvived their 
f^, were reduced without difficulty to the lla- 
tion of ufeful and obedient miniflers. When tbev 
were no bnger refponfible for the fafety of the 
mpeior s perfon, they refigned the jurifdiaion 
which they had hitbeito claimed and exS 

over all the departments of the palace The 

deprived by Conflantine of aUnilitoy coZ 
raand, as foon as they had ceafedtoleadin^o tlie 

tit. Godefroyad Cod. Theodof. 1. vi. 

field. 
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field, under their immediate orders, the flower of chap 
the Eoman troops ; and at length, by a fingular . . 

revolution, the captains of the guards were tranf- 
forraed intothe civil magiftrates of the provinces. 
According to the plan of government inftituted ■ 
by Diocletian, the four princes had each their 
Praetorian praefe6t ; and ^fter the monarchy was 
once more united in the perfon of Conftantine, he 
Hill continued to create the fame number of four 
PEiEPECTS, and entrufted to their care the fame 
provinces which they already adminiflered. i.The 
praefe^ of the Eafl flretched his ample jurifdic- 
tion into the three parts of the globe which were 
fubje<St to the Romans, from the catarafils of the 
Nile to the banks of the Phafis, and from the 
mountains of Thrace to the frontiers of Perfia. 

2. The important provinces of Pannonia, Dacia, 
Macedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the 
authority of the praefe^l of Illyricum. 3. The 
power of the praefe6l of Italy was not confined 
to the country from whence he derived his title ; 
it extended over the additional territory of 
Rhsetia as far as the banks of the Danube, over 
the dependent iflands of the Mediterranean, and 
over that part of the continent of Africa which 
lies between the confines of Cvrene and thofe of 

<u 

"Tingitania. 4. The praefe^t of the Gauls com- 
prehended under that plural denomination the 
kindred provinces of Britain and Spain, and his 
authority was obeyed from the wall of Antoninus 
to the foot of Mount Atlas’’. 

After 

^ Zofimus, L ii. p. 109? no. If ure liad not fortumtely pof- 
Ibfel tliis fatisfadoiy account of the divifioa of the power and pro-* 

vinces 
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After the Praetorian praefefits had been difmiC- 
fed from all military command, the civil func- 
tions which they were ordained to exercife over 
fo many fubjedl nations, were adequate to the 
ambition and abilities of the moll confummatemi- 
nifters. To their wifdora was committed the fu- 
preme adminiftationofjuflice and of the finances, 
the two objects which, in a ftate of peace, com.? 
prehend almoft all the relpedtive duties of the 
fovereign and of the people ; of the former, to 
protedl the citizens who are obedient to the 
laws ; of tire latter, to contribute the fliare of 
their property which is required for the expences 
of the ftate. The coin, the highways, the pofts, 
the granaries, the manufactures, whatever could 
inter eft the public profperity, was moderated by 
the authority of the Prmtorian prsefeCls. As the 
immediate reprefentatives of the Imperial ma- 
jefty, they were empowered to explain, to enforce, 
and on fome occafions to modify, the general 
edicts by their diferetionary proclamations. They 
watched over the conduCt of the provincial go- 
vernors, removed the negligent, and inflicted 
punifliments on the guilty. From all the inferior 
jurifdidions, an appeal in every matter of im- 
portance, either civil or criminal, might be 
brought before the tribunal of the praefeCt ; but 
Us fentence was final and abfolute ; and the em- 
perors themfelves refufed to admit any complaints 
againft the judgment or the integrity of a magi- 

vinces of the Prsetorian pKefeaa, we fliould frequently have been 
perplexed anudft the copious details of the Code, and the dreumftan, 
fial minutendfi of the Notitia. 

■ IQ 
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Urate whom they honoured with fuch unbounded c H A P. 
confidence His appointments were fuitable , , 

to his dignity ; and if avarice was his ruling 
paifion, he enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
colleeiing a rich harveft of fees, of prefen ts, 
and of perquifites. Though the emperors no 
longer dreaded the ambition of their prasfe^ts, 
they were attentive to counterbalance the power 
of this great oflice by the uncertainty and Ihortt 
nefs of its duration 

From their fuperior importance and dignity, The 
Rome and Conftantinople were alone excepted 

, . * Kome and 

from the jurifdidtion of the Praetorian praefefils. Confkntj- 
The immenfe fize of the city, and the experience 
of the tardy, inefie6lual operation of the laws, had 
furnilhed the policy of Auguftus with a fpecious 
pretence for introducing a new magiftrate, who 
alone could rellrain a fervile and turbulent popu- 

See a law of Conftantine himfelf, A prsefetSlis autem 
torlo provocare, non finimus. Cod. Jufl:inian> Lvii. tit. IxiL leg, 19. 

Charifius, a lawyer of the time of Conftantme (Heinec. HifL 
Juris Romani, p- 349.), who admits this law as a fundamental' 
principle of jurifprudence, compares the Praetorian prtefe( 5 i:s to the 
mafters of the horfe of the ancient dictators. PandecSl. 1 . i* 
tit. xi. 

jci Juftinian, in the exhaufted condition of the empire# 

inftituted a Praetorian praefedl for Africa, he allowed him a falaiy' 
of one hundred pounds of gold. Cod. Juflinian. I. i. tit. xxvii. 

For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may be- 
fufficient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and 
Godefroy, who have diligently coUecSled and acrarately digefted in . 
their proper order all the legal and hiftorical materials. From thofe 
authors, Dr. Howell (Hiftory of the World, voi. ii. p. S4 — 77») 
had deduced a very diftindl abridgment of the Rate of the Roman 
empire. 
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lace by the ftrong arm of arbitrary power 
Valerius Meflalla was appointed the firfl, prsefefit 
of Home, that his reputation might countenance 
fo invidious a meafure ; but at the end of a few 
days, that accompliflied citizen''’^ refigned his 
ojffice, declaring witli a Ipirit worthy of the friend 
of Brutus, that he found himfelf incapable of ex- 
ercifing a power incompatible with public free- 
dom As the fenfe of liberty became lefs ex- 
quilite, the advantages of order were more 
clearly underftood; and the prsefefit, who feemed 
to have been deligned as a terror only to flaves 
and vagrants, was permitted to extend his civil 
and criminal juxifdi^ion over the equeftrian and 
noble families of Borne. The prmtors, annually 
created as the judges of law and equity, could not 
long difpute the poffeffion of the Forum with a 

Tacit. Annal. vl. ii* Eufeb. in Chron. p* 155* Dion Caf- 
fins, in the oration of Msscenas ( 1 . vii. p. 675.), defcribes the pre« 
rogatives of the prjefe<£l of the city as they were efiablifhed in his 
own time. 

The fame of Mefialla has been fcarcely equal to his 
In the earlieft youth he was recommended by Cicero to the friend- 
ihip of Brutus. He followed the ftandard of the republic till it was 
broken in the fields of Philippi: he then accepted and deferved the 
favour of the moft moderate of the conquerors; and uniformly 
aflerted his freedom and dignity in the court of Auguiius. The 
triumph of Meflalla was juftified by the conqtiefl: of Aquitain. As 
an orator, he difputed the palm of eloquence with Cicero him- 
felf. Meflalla cultivated every mufe, and was the patron of every 
man of genius. He fpent his evenings in phiiofophic converfation 
with Horace; aflTumed his place at table between Delia and Ti- 
bullus ; and amufed his leifure by encouraging the poetical talents 
of young Ovid. 

Incivilem efle poteflatem conteftans, fays the tranflator of 
Eufebius. Tacitus CKprefles the fame idea in other words : quafl 
nefcius exercendi. 

vigoroas 
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vigorous and permanent magiftrate, who was c HAP, 
ufuaily admitted into the confidence of the 
prince. Their courts were deferted, their num- 
her, which had once fiudluated between twelve 
and eighteen was gradually reduced to two 
or three, and their important funfitions were 
confined to the expenfive obligation of exhi- 
biting games for the araufement of the people. 

After the office of the Roman confuls had been 
changed into a vain pageant, which was rarely 
diiplayed in the capital, the prtefe6ts affumed 
their vacant place in the fen ate, and were foon 
acknowledged as the ordinary prefidents of that 
venerable alTembly. They received appeals 
from the diftance of one hundred miles; and it 
was allowed as a principle of jurifprudence, that 
all municipal authority was derived from them 
alone In the difcharge of his laborious em- 
ployment, the governor of Rome was affifted by 
■fifteen officers, fome of whom had been ori- 
ginally his equals, or even his fuperiors. The 
principal departments were relative to the com- 
mand of a numerous watch, eftabliflied as a 

See Lipfius, Excur&s D. ad i lib. Tacit,, Amial. 

Heineccii Element. Juris Civilis fecund, ordinem PaudecSl. 
tom. i. p» 70. See likewife Spanbelm de Ufa Numifmatum, tom. ii. 
dilTertat. X, p. 119. In tlie year 450, Marcian pubiilbed a IaW| 
tbat three citizens fliould be annually created Praetors of Conftanti- 
nople by tlie choice of the fenate, but with their own confent. Cod, 

Juftinian, 1 . h tit, xxxix. leg. a. 

Quidquid igitur intra urbem admittitur, ad P. U. videtiir per- 
tinere ; fed et hquid intra centelimum milliarium. Ulpian in Pan- 
dedl. l.i. tit, xiii. n. i. He proceeds to . enumerate tlie various offices 
of the prjefeA, who? in the code of Juftinan (hi. tit, xxxix. leg. 3,), 
is declared to precede and command all city magifirates, fine injuri^ 
ac detrimento honoris alieni, 

fafe- 
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>, fafeguard agaihft fires, robberies, and nodlumal 

^ diforders ; the cuftody and diftribution of the 
public allowance of corn and provifions ; the 
care of the port, of the aqueducts, of the com- 
mon fewers, and of the navigation and bed of 
the Tyber; the infpe6tion of the markets, 
the theatres, and of the private as well as 
public works. Their vigilance enfured the three 
principal objedls of a regular police, fafety, 
plenty, and cleanlinefs; and as a proof of the 
attention of government to preferve the Iplen- 
dour and ornaments of the capital, a particular 
infpedtor was appointed for the ftatues; the guar- 
dian, as it were, of that inanimate people, which, 
according to the extravagant computation of an 
old writer, was fcarcely inferior in number to 
the living inhabitants of Rome. About thirty 
years after the foundation of Conftantinople, a 
fimilar magiftrate was created in that rifing me- 
tropolis, for the fame ufes and with the lame 
powers. A perfect equality was ellablilhed be- 
tween the dignity of the tn'o municipal, and that 
of the^Mr pi*aetorian, praefedls 

Thofe who, in the Imperial hierarchy, were 
diftinguiflied by the title of ReJpeBable, formed 
an intermediate clafs between the ?‘%/?nows 
prsefedls, and the honourable magillrates of the 
provinces. In this clafs the proconfuls of Alia, 
Achaia, and Africa, claimed a pre-eminence, 

Befides our ufual guides, we may obferve, that Felix Can- 
telonus has written a feparate treatife, Be Pr3efe<Slo Urbis ; and 
that many curious details concerning the police of Rome, and Con- 
ftantinople are contained in the fourteentli book of the Theodofian 
Code. 


which 
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•which was yielded to the remembrance of their chap. 
ancient dignity; andthe appealfromtheir tribunal . . 

to that of the pr£efe6l:s was almofl the only mark 
of their dependence But the civil government 

of the empire was diftributed into thirteen great 
DIOCESES, each of which equalled the juft meafure 
of a powerful kingdom. The firft of thefe dio- 
cefes was fubje6t to the jurifdi6tion of the count 
of the eaft; and we may convey Ibme idea of the . 
importance and Variety of his functions, by ob- 
ferving, that fix hundred apjiaritors, Who would 
be ftyled at prefent either fecretaries, dr clerks, of 
lifliers, or meflengers, were employed in his im- 
mediate office The place of Augiiftal prwje^t 
of Egypt was no longer filled by a Roman knight ; 
but -the name was retained ; and the extraordi- 
nary powers which the fituation of the Country, 
and the temper of the inhabitants, had once 
made indiipenfabl6, were ftiil continued to the 
governor. The eleven remaining diocefes, of 
Afiana, Pontica, and Thface ; of Macedonia, Da- 
cia, and Pannonia, of Weftern Illyricum; of Italy 
and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; were 
governed by twelve vicars, or vice frvefeSts^'^^, 

Etinapius affirms, that the procoiiful of Afia wa^ independent 
«f the prjsefecSi:; which muft, however, be underftood wi& feme 
allowance 5 the jurifdi^ion of the vice-praefe<Sl he moft afluredly diT- 
claimed. Paticholus, p. 161:. 

The proconful of Africa had foiir hundred apparitors; and 
they all received large falaries, either from the treafury or the pro- 
vince. SeePanciroL p. !t6. and Cod. Juftinian. Lxii. tit. lvi. Ivii. 

In Italy there was likewife the Vicar of Bjume* It has beet^ 
much difputed, whether his jurifffidlion meafured one hundred milesf 
from the city, or whether it iftretched over the ten fouthern pro- 
vinces of Italy. V, - .. .- 
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CHAP, whofe name fufficiently explains the nature and 
, , dependence of their office. It may be added, 

Aat the lieutenant-genei’als of the Roman 
armies, the military counts and dukes, who will 
be hereafter mentioned, were allowed the ranh 
' and title of 

The go- As the fpirit of jealouly and oftentation 
vetuorsof prevailed in the councils of the emperors, 
^ces!” they proceeded with anxious diligence to di- 
vide the fubftance and to multiply the titles of 
ppwer. The vaft countries which the Roman 
conquerors had united under the fame Am- 
ple form of adminiftration, were impercepti- 
Uy crumbled into minute fragments,; till at 
length the whole empire was diftributed into 
one hundred and fixteen provinces, each of 
which fupported an expenfive and Iplendid 
eftablifhment. Qf thefe, three were governed 
by proconfuk, thirty-feven by con/iilars, five 
by correSiors, and feventy-one by prejidents. 
The appellations of thefe magiftrates were 
different ; they ranked in fucceffive order, 
the enfigns of their dignity were curioufly 
varied, and their fituation, from accidental 
circumflances, might be more or lefs agree- 
able or ^advantageous. But they were all 
(excepting only the proconfuls) alike included 
in the of honourahh perfons ; SjUd they 
were alike entrufted, during the pleafure of the 
prince, and under the authority of the prmfedls. 
(a. their deputies, with the kdminiflration of juf- 
tice and the finances in their relpedlive diftridts. 
The ponderous volumes of the Codesc and 
iS Pandedl? 
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Pande6ls'”^ would furnilh ample materials for a c H 
minute enquiry into the fyftem of provincial 
government, as in the fpace of fix centuries it 
was improved by the wifdora of the Roman, 
ftatefmen and lawyers. It may he fufficient for 
the hiftorian to feledt two fiHgul& and falutary 
provifions, intended to refirain the abufe of 
authority, i . For the prefervation of peace and 
order, the governors of the provinces were 
armed with the fword of juftice. They inflicted 
corporal puniftiments, and they , exercifed, in 
capital offences, the power of life *and death. 

But they were not authorifed to indulge the 
condemned criminal with the choice of his own 
execution, or to pronounce a fentence of the 
mildeft and rnoft honourable kind of exile. Thefe 
prerogatives were referved to the prffife6ls, who 
alone could impofe the heavy fine of fifty pounds 
of gold } their vicegerents werq confined to the 
trifling weight of a few ounces This diftinc- 
tion, which feems to grant the larger, while it 
denies the fmaller degree of authority, was 
founded on a very rational motive. The fmaller 
degree was infinitely more liable to abufe. The 
paffions of a provincial magiftrate might fre- 
quently provoke him into a6ls of oppreflion. 

Among the works of the celebrated Ulpian, there was one in 
teU'boofcs^ coticerniiig the office of a proconful, whofe duties in the 
nioO: efTential articles were the fame as thdfe of an ordinary governor 
®f a province. 

The prefidents, or confulars, could impofe only two ounces ^ 
the vice-praefedls, three; the proconfiils, count of the eaft, and 
praefetSl of Egypt? fix. See Heineccii Jur. Civil, tom. i. p. 75* 
Pandec^l. L xIto. tit. xix. n. S. Cod. Jufliman. I. i. tit. liv. leg. 4. 6. 

E 2 which 
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whicli affected only the freedom or the fortunes 
of the fubjedt 5 though, from a principle of 
prudence, perhaps ofhumanity, he might ftill 
be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood* It 
may likewife be confidered, that exile, confi- 
derable fines, or the choice of an eafy death, 
relate more particularly to the rich and the 
noble } and the perfons the moft expofed to the 
avarice or refentment of a provincial magiftrate, 
were thus removed from his obfcure perfecution 
to the more augufl and impartial tribunal of the 
Prmtorian prsefedt. 2. As it was reafonably 
apprehended that the integrity of the judge 
might be biaffed if his intereft was concerned, 
or his affefilions were engaged ; the ftri^eft 
regulations were eftablifhed to exclude any per- 
fon, without the Ipecial dilpenfation of the em- 
pei'cr, from the government of the province 
where he was born ; and to prohibit the 
governor or his fon from contra 6 ling marriage 
with a native, or an inhabitant ; or from 
purchafing flaves, lands, or houfes, within the 
extent of his jurifdidtion Notwithftanding 

Ut nulii patrise fuse adminiftratio fine fpeciali principis per-* 
miflli permittatur. Cod. Juftinian. L i. tit. xli. This law was firll 
ena< 5 led by the Emperor Marcus? after the rebellion of CalEus (Dion. 
I.Ixxi.) The fame regulation is obferved in China? with equal 
jfh-i< 51 nefs, and with equal effedl. 

Panded. Lxxiii. tit*ii. n. 38. 57. 63. 

In jure continetur, ne quis in adminiftfatione conifitutus ali- 
quid compararet. Cod. Theod. l.viii. tit. xv. leg. i. This maxim 
of common law was enforced by a feries of edidls (fee the remainder 
of the title) from Gonftantine to Juftin. From this prohibition? 
which is extended to the meanefi: offices of the governor, they 
except only clothes and provifions. The ptirchafe within five years 
may be recovered ; after which, on iiiformatioia® it devolves to tlie 
treafury. ^ 
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thefe rigorous precautions, tlie Emperor Conffcan- c H A P. 
tine, after a reign of twenty-five years, ftiU de- . , 

plores the venal and oppreffive adminiftration of 
juftice,and expreffesthewarmeft indignation that 
th e audience of the j udge, his dilpatch of bufi- 
nefs, his feafonable delays, and his final fentence, 
were publicly fold, either by himfelf or by the 
officers of his court. The continuance, and per- 
haps the impunity, of thefe crimes, is attefted by 
the repetition of impotent laws, and ineffe6lual 
menaces 

All the civil magifiirates were drawn from the 
profeffion of the law. The celebrated Inftitutes theTw. 
of Juftinian are addrefled to the youth of his 
dominions, who had devoted themfelves to the 
lludy of Roman j urilprudence ; and the fovereign 
condefeends to animate their diligence, by the 
aflurance that their Ikill and ability would in time 
be rewarded by an adequate lhai’ein the govern- 
ment of the republic The rudiments of this 
lucrative fcience were taught in all the confider- 
able cities of the eaft and weft ; but the moft fa- 
mous fchool was that of Berytus on the coall 

of 

Cellent rapaces jam nunc officiallum manus ; ceilent? inquam ; 
nam i itjaoniti non ceflaverint, gladiis prsecidentur, See, Cod* 

Tiieod. 1. i. tit. vii. leg. i. Zeno ena(Sled, that all governors fliould 
remain in the province, to anfwer any accufations, fifty days after 
the expiration of their power. Cod. Juftinian. 1. ii. tit.xlix. leg, i. 

Summa igitur ope, et alacri ftudio has leges noftras accipite ; 
et vofmetipfos lie eruditos oftendite, ut fpes vos pulcherrima foveat i 
toto legitimo opere perfedlo, pofte etiam noftram rempublicam in 
partibus ejus vobis credendis gubernari. Juftinian. in proem. Infti- 
tutionum. 

The fplendor of the fchool of Berytus, which preferved in the 
i^ft the language and jurifpnidence of the Romajcis, may be com?- 

' 3E 3 pute4 , „ 
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of Phoenicia ; which flouriftied above three cen- 
turies from the time of Alexander Severus, the 
author perhaps of an inftitution fo advantageous 
to his native country. After a regular courfe of 
education, which lafted five years, the Undents 
difperfed themfelves through the provinces, in 
fearch of fortune and honours ; nor could they 
want an inexhauflible fupply of bufinefs in a great 
empire, already corrupted by the multiplicity of 
laws, of arts, and of vices. The court of the 
Prsetorian praefedl of the eaft could alone f’urnifli 
employment for one hundred and fifty advocates, 
fixty-four of whom were diflinguiflied by peculiar 
privileges, and two were annually chofen with a 
falary of fixty pounds of gold, to defend the 
caufes ofthe treafury. The firfl experiment was 
made of their judicial talents, by appointing them 
to a6l occafionally as afTefforsto the magiftrates; 
from thence they were often raifed to prefide in 
the tribunals before which they had pleaded. 
They obtained the government of a province ; 
and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of fa- 
vour, they afcended, by fucceffive fleps, to the 
'illitjiriom dignities of the flate • In the practice 

of 

puted to have lafted from the third to the middle of the ftxth cen-> 
tuiy. Heinecc* Jur* Horn, Hift. p. 351 — 356. 

As in a former period I have traced tlie civil and milkar5r pro-» 
motion of Pertinaxji 1 ihall here infert the civil honours of Malllus 
Theodorus. i. He was diftingnhfhed by hk eloquence, while he 
pleaded as an advocate in the court of the Frastorian praefeifh a. lie 
governed o^e of the provinces of Africa, either as prefident or conr 
fular, and deferved, by his adminiftration, the honour of a brafs 
ftatue. 3* He was appointed vicar, or vice-prssfetft of Macedonia, 
4 * 3, Coutit of the facred largefTes, 6. Prsptorian prgefedl 
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of the bar, thefe men had confidered reafon as C H A P. 
the inftrurnent of difpute ; they interpreted the , , 

laws according to the didlates oi'prii^ate intereft ; 
and the fame pernicious habits might ftill adhere 
to their chara(^ers in the public adminiftratidh dif 
the ftate. The honour of M. liberal pfofeffion has 
indeed been vindicated by aiicient and modern 
advocates, who have filled the inoft important 
llatiofis, with pure integrity, and coiifiimmate 
wifdom: but in the decline of Roihstti jurifprti- 
dence, the ordinary promotion of lawyers was 
pregnant with mifchief and diigrace. The noble 
art, which had once been preferVed as the facred 
inheritance of the patricians. Was fallen into 
the hands of freedmen and plebeians who, 
with cunning rather than with ikill, exercifed a 
fordid and pernicious trade. Some of them pf6- 
cured admittance into families for the purpofe 
of fomenting differences, of ehcouraging fuits, 
and of preparing a harveft of gain for them- 
feives or theif bfethreU. Others, feclufe in theif 

6 £ tlie Gauis ; whilft fee migfet yet be reprefented as a ycmii^ feian- 
7, After a retreat, perfeaps a difgrace, of many years, which Mal^ 
liuS (confounded by fome critics with the pok Manilms, fee ?abn« 
dus Bibiiothec* Latin. Edit. Efnefl. tom.i. c. 18. p. 5oit) e'mplbyed 
in the fludy of the Grecian philofophy, fee was named Prcetorian 
prsefed of Italy, in tfee year 397. 8. While he ffili exercifed that 

great office, fee was created,, ii^ the year 399, cohful for the W'efi ; 
and feis name, on account of the infamy of his colleague, tfee efenuth 
Eutropius, often ftands alone iu the Fafti. 9. In the year 408^, 

Siallius was appointed a fecond time Prsetorian prssfed of Itdy. 

Even in tfee yenal panegyric of Claudian, we may difcover tfee merit 
of Maliius Tfeebdorus, who, by a rare felidityi was the intimate friend 
both of Symmachus and of St. Auguftin. See Tillemont, HiiS:. des 
Bmp. tom. V. p. II 10 — 1114. 

Mamertinul ii' Pitoegyr# Vk: ii: ad* AttlieHus Pfed- 
tium* p. J500. 

E 4 chambers. 
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chambers, maintained the dignity of legal pro^ 
felfors, by furnifliing a rich client with fubtle- 
ties to confound the plainefl; truths, and with 
arguments to colour the moft unjuftifiable pre- 
tendons. The fplendid and popular clafs was 
compofed of the advocates, who filled the Forum 
with the found of their turgid and loquacious 
rhetoric. Carelefs of fame and of jullice, they 
are defcribed, for the moft part, as ignorant 
and rapacious guides, who condu6led their 
clients through a maze of expence, of delay, 
and of difappointment ; from whence, after a. 
tedious feries of years, they were at length dif? 
miffed, when 4heir patience and fortune were 
almoft exhaufted 

III. In the fyftem of policy introduced by 
Auguftus, the governors, thofe at lead of 
the Imperial provinces, were in veiled with 
the full powers of the fovereign himfelf. Mir 
nifters of peace and war, the diflribuLon of 
rewards and punifhments depended on them 
alone, and they fucceliively appeared on their 
tribunal in the robes of civil magiftracy, and 
in complete armoiir at the head of the Ro- 
man legions The influence of the revenue. 

The curious paflage of Ammlanus (1. xxx. c. 4 .), in which he 
paints the manners of contemporary lawyers, affords a ftrange mix- 
ture of found fenfe, falfe rhetoric, and extravagant fatire Godefroy 
(Prolegom. ad Cod. Theod. c. i. p.iSf.) fupports the hlftorian by 
fimilai: complaints, and authentic fails. In the fourth century, many 
camels nnight have been laden with law books. Eunapius in Vef. 
Edefii, p. 72. 

See a very fplendid example in the Life of Agricola, particu- 
larly c. jo, 41. The lieutenant of Britain was entrufted with the 
%ne powers which Cicero, proconful of Cilicia, had exerdfed in 
the -name of the fenate and people. 
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the authority of law, and the command of a 5 HAP. 
military ,foi'ce concurred to render their power 
fupreme and abfolufe ; and whenever they 
were tempted to violate their allegiance, the 
loyal province which they involved in their rebel- 
lion, was fcarcely fenfible of any change in its 
political ilate. From the time of Commodus to 
the reign of Conftantine, near one hundred 
governors might be enumerated, who, with 
various fuccefs, eroded the ftandard of revolt; 
and though the innocent were too often facri- 
ficed, the guilty might be fometimes prevented, 
by the fufpicious cruelty of their raafter To 
feeure his throne and the public tranquillity from 
thefe formidable fervants, Conftantine refolved 
to divide the military from the civil adminiftra- 
tion ; and to eftablilli, as a pei’manent and pro- 
feffional diftin6tion, a pradlice which had been 
adopted only as an occafional expedient. The 
fupreme jurifdidlion exercifed by the Praetorian 
praefe6ls over the armies of the empire, was 
transferred to the two mqjiers general whom he 
inftituted, the one for the pamlri/, the other 
for the infantry ; and though each of thefe 
illujirious ofScers was more peculiarly refponfible 
for the difcipline of thofe troops which were un- 
der his immediate in{pe6lion, they both indif- 
ferently commanded in the field the feveral bo- 
dies, whether of horfe or foot, which were united 

The Abbe Dubos, who has examined with accuracy (fee 
dela Monarchic Fran^oife, tom. i. p. 41^ — too. edit. 174a.) the inftitu- 
tions of Auguftus and of Conftantine, obferves, that if Otho had been 
put to death the day before he executed his coafpiracyj Otho would 
mm appear in hiftory as innocent as Corbulo. 

in 
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A in the lainfe army ’®®. Their number was fooA 
doubled ' by the divifion of the eaft and weft ^ 
and as feparate gefierals Of fhh faffid rank and 
title were appointed oft the four important fron- 
tiers of the Rhine, of die Upper and the Lowdr 
Danube, and of the Euphrates, the defence of 
the Roman empire was at length committed to 
eight niafters getteral of the Cavalry and infan- 
try. Under their orders thirty-five itiilitary coiii- 
manders were ftationed in the provinces : three 
in Britain, fix in Gaul, one in Spain, one in 
Italy, five on the Upper, and four oh the LoWer 
Danube; in Alia eight, three M Egypt, arid 
four in Africa. 'Ube titles Of daunts and 
dukes whieW they wOfe pfOpefly diftifii 
guiflied, have Obtained in modern languages fO 
Very different a fenfe,- that the life of them may 
OGcafion fome furptife; But it IhOuid be recol- 
leJIed that the feCOnd of thofe appellations is 
only a corruption of the Latin word, which 
Was indifcriminately applied to afty military 
chief. All thefe prmdncial generals Were tliefe'- 
fOfe dukes ; btit lio more than tefi among thetti 
were dignified with the rank Of doiMts of com- 
panions, a title of honour. Or rather of favour, 
which had been recently invented in the court 

Zoiimus, I. iL p, Before* tHe of tlie mgn of Goii*. 
fiantius, the were already increafed to four* See 

TaMus ad itotidian. L xfi* c. 7*1 

Though tlie military counts and dukes are frequently men- 
tioned,. botk in hiftory and the codesj %^e"mu# hav#recourfe td^ 
^otitia for the exaiSl: knowledge of their ndmher aM nations* Fdr 
the inliitutiem, i^ank, privile^, Of thO counts- in general^ 
€od,-TJi^ with- fc GorfedidMarji^ of Go’de^* 

froy. 
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of Coriftantine. A gold belt was the enfign 
which diftinguiftied the office of the counts and 
dukes; and befides their pay, they received a li- 
beral allowance fufficient to maintain one hun- 
dred and ninety fervants, and one hundred and 
fifty-eight horfes. They were ftridlly prohibited 
from interfering in any matter which related to 
the adminillration of juftice or the revenue ; but 
the command which they exercifed over the 
troops of their department, was independent of 
the authority of the magiftrates. About the 
fame time that Conftantine gave a legal fan6lion 
to the ecclefiaftical order, he inftituted in the 
Roman empire the nice balance of the civil and 
the military powers. The emulation, and fome- 
times the difcord which reigned between two 
profeffions of oppofite interefts and incompatible 
manners, was produ6tive of beneficial and of 
pernicious confequences. It was feldom to be 
expelled that the general and the civil governor 
of a province Ihould either conlpire for the dif- 
turbance, or ffiould unite for the fervice of their 
country. While the one delayed to offer the aC- 
liftance which the other difdained to folicit, the 
troops very frequently remained without orders 
or without fupplies ; the public fafety was be- 
trayed, and the defencelefs fubje6ls were left 
expofed to the fury of the barbarians. The di- 
vided adminiftration which had been formed by 
Conflantine, relaxed the vigour of the ftate while 
it fecured the tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Conftantine has been deferv- 
edly cenfured for another innovation which cor- 

rupted 
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rupted military difcipline, and prepared the ruiii 
of the empire. The nineteen years which pre- 
ceded his final victory over Licinius, had been a 
period of licence and inteftin e war. The rivals 
who contended for the poffeffion of the Roman 
world, had withdrawn the greateft part of their 
forces from the guard of the general frontier ; 
and the principal cities which formed the boun- 
dary of their reJ[pe6live dominions were filled with 
foldiers, who confidered their countrymen astheir 
moil implacable enemies. After the ufe of thefe 
internal garrifons had ceafed with the civil war, 
the conqueror wanted either wifdoin or firinnefs 
to revive the fevere difcipline of Diocletian, and 
to fupprefs a fatal indulgence which habit had 
endeared and almoft confirmed to the military 
order. From the reign of Conllafitine a popular 
and even legal diftindtion was admitted between 
the Pahtines and the Borderet's; the troops of 
the court, as they were improperly fliled, and the 
troops of the frontier. The former, elevated by 
the fuperiority of their pay and privileges, were 
permitted, except in the extraordinary emergen- 
cies of war, to occupy their tranquil ftations in 
the heart of the provinces. The moft flourifhing 
cities were oppreffed by the intolerable weight of 
quarters. The foldiers infenfibly forgot the vir- 

Zofimus, l.ii. p.iii. The diflinfllon between the two 
ckfles of Roman troops is very darkly exprefled in the hillorians, 
tile laws, and the Notitia. Coiifult, however, the copious f amtition 
or abftrad, which Godefroy has drawn up of the feventh book, de 
Re Militarj, of the Theodoiian Code, 1 . vii* tit. i leg. iS# L. vi% 
leg, 10. . „ 
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tues oftheirprofeffion, and contrafted only the c h a p. 
vices of civil life. They were either degraded , 

by the induftry of mechanic trades, or enervated 
by the luxury of baths and theatres. They foon 
became carelefs of their martial exercifes, curious 
in their diet and apparel ; and while they infpired 
terror to the fubjeSfcs of the empire, they trembled 
at the hoftile approach of the barbarians The 
chain of fortifications which Diocletian and his 
colleagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, was no longer maintained with the 
fame care, or defended with the fame vigilance. 

The numbers which ftill remained under the 
name of the troops of the frontier, might be fuf- 
ficient for the ordinarji^ defence. But their fpirit 
was degraded by the humiliating refledlion, that 
ffiey who were expofed to the hardfhips and dan- 
gers of a perpetual warfare, were rewarded only 
with about two-thirds of the pay and emoluments 
which were laviflied on the troops of the court. 

Even the bands or legions that were raifed the 
neareft to the level of thofe unworthy favourites, 
were in fome meafure difgraced by the title ojf 
honour which they were allowed to affume. It 
was in vain that Conftantine repeated the moft 
dreadful menaces of fire and fword againfl the 
Borderers who fhould dare to defert their colours, 
to connive at the inroads of the barbarians, or to 

Ferox erat in fuos miles et rapax, ignavus vero in hoftes efc 
fra<Si:us. Ammian* 1 . xxii. c. 4* He obfeiTes that they loved downy 
beds and honfes of marble; and that theh cups were heavier than 
■^ek fword»* ; , . 

participate 
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CHAP, participate in the The mifchiefs which 

. . flow from injudicious counfels are feldom remov- 

ed by the application of partial feverities : and 
thoughfucceeding princes laboured to reftore the 
ftrength and numbers of the frontier garrifons, 
the empire till the laft moment of its diflblution, 
continued to languifli under the mortal wound 
which had been fo raifhly or fo weakly infli6ted 
by the hand of Conflantine. 

RedudHoa The lame timid policy, of dividing whatever 
fc^ont. united, of reducing whatever is eminent, of 
dreading every a6live power, and of expeft- 
ing that the molt feeble will prove the mofl; 
otodient,. feems: to pervade the inllitutions of 
feveral pinces, and particularly thofe of Con- 
ftantiue. The martial pride of the legions, whofe 
victorious camps had fo often been the fcene of 
rebellion, was nouriflied by the memory of their 
pafl exploits, and the confcioufhefs of th eir actual 
ftrength. As long as they maintained their an- 
cient eflablifhment of fix thoufand men, they fub- 
filled, under the reign of Diocletian, each of 
them fingly, a vifible and important obje6t in the 
militey hiflory of the Roman empire. A few 
years afterwards, thefe gigantic bodies were 
Ihrunk to a very diminutive fire ; and when 
/e'ven legions, with Ibme auxiliaries,- defended 
the city of Amida, againft the Perfians, the total 
garrifon, with the inhabitants of both fexes, and 

God. Theod. 1 . vu. legj I. tit. xi!.Ieg. i. See Howell’s 
Hift. of the World, vol. ii. p.19. That learned hiftorian, who- iy 
not fufSciently known, labours to jultify the chsradler andpoUcyf of 
Conllantine. 

the 
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the peafants of the deferted country, did not ex- 
ceed the number of twenty thoufand perfons'^'. 
From this fa6t, and from flmilar examples, there is 
reafon to believe, that the conftitution of the le? 
giQnary troops, to which they partly owed their 
valour and difcipline, was diffolved by Conftan- 
tine; and that the bands of Roman infantry, 
which ftill affumed the fame names and the fame 
honours, confided only of one thoufand or fifteen 
hundred men’^^. The confpiracy of fo many fe- 
parate detachments, each of which was awed by 
the fenfe of its own weaknefs, could ealily be 
checked ; and the fuccefiTors of Conftantine might 
indulge their love of oftentation, by ifiuing their 
orders to one hundred and thirty-two legions, 
infcribed on the mufter-roU of their numerous 
armies. The remainder of their troops was dif- 
tributed into feveral hundred cohorts of infantry, 
and fquadrons of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, 
and enfigns, were calculated to inlpire terror, 
and to dilplay the variety of nations who marched 
under the Imperial ftandard. And not a vef. 
tige was left of that fevere firaplicity, which, 
in the ages of freedom and vidlory, had dillin- 
guiflied the line of battle of a Roman army from 
the confufed hoft of an Afiatic monarch*”, A 

more 

Ammian. !• xix. c. a. He obferves (c. 5*) that tbe defperate 
fallies of two Gallic legio^s were like aa handful of water thrown 
on a great conflagration. 

Fanciroius ad Notitiam, p.96. Memoirs de FAcademie den 
Infcriptions, tom. XXV. p.491. 

Romana acies unius prope formse erat et hominum et armorum 
genere. — Regia acies taria magis multis gentlbus diiTimilitudine 
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more particular enumeration, drawn from the 
Notitia^ might exercife the diligence of an anti^ 
quary ; but the hiftorian will content himfelf 
with obferving, that the number of permanent 
ftations or garrifons eftabliflied on the frontiers 
of the empire, amounted to five hundred and 
eighty-three ; and that, under the fucceffors of 
Conftantine, the complete force of the military 
eftablilhment was computed at fix hundred and 
forty-five thoufand foldiers'^'^. An eftort fo pro- 
digious furpalTed the wants of a more ancient, 
and the faculties of a later, period. 

In the various ftates of fociety, armies are re- 
cruited from very different motives. Barbarians 
are urged by the love of war j the citizens of a 
free republic may be prompted by a principle of 
duty; the fubjedts, or at leafl the nobles of a 
monarchy, are animated by a fentiment of ho- 
nour ; but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of 
a declining empire mull be allured into the fer- 
vice by the hopes of profit, or compelled by the 
dread of punilhment. The refources ot‘ the Ro- 
man treafury were exhaulled by the increafe of 
pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by the 
invention of new emoluments and indulgences, 
which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, 
might compenlate the hardlhips and dangers of 
a military life. Yet, although the llature was 

armorunx auxiliorumque erat. T. Liv. L xxxviL c. 39, 40. 
Flaminius, even before the event> had compared the army of An- 
tiochus to a flipper, in which the fleih of one vile animal was di- 
verfified by the Ml of the cooks. See 'fte Life of Fiaminins in 
Plutarch. 

Agathias, Lv# p. 7# edit. Louvre* 
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lowered altliough flaves, at leaft by a tacit 
connivance, were indifcriminately received into 
the ranks, the infurmountable difficulty of pro- 
cui'ing a regular and adequate fupply of volun- 
teers, obliged the emperors to adopt more effec- 
tual and coercive methods. The lands bellowed 
on the veterans, as the free reward’ bf their va- 
lour, were bericeforWard granted under a condi- 
tion, which contains the drft rudimerrts of the 
feudal tenures ; that their fons, tyho fucceeded to 
the inheritance, fiiould devote themfelves to the 
profeffion of arras, as foon as they attained the 
age of manhood ; and their cowardly refufal was 
puniflied by the lofs of honour, of fortune, or 
even of life But as the annual growth of the 

fons of the veterans bore a very fmall proportion 
to the demands of the fervice, levies of men were 
frequently required from the provinces, and every 
proprietor was obliged either to take up arms, or 
to procure a fubftitute, or to purchafe his exemp- 
tion by the payment of a. heavy fine. The fura 
of forty-two pieces of gold, to which it was re- 
dticed, afcertains the exorbitant price of volun- 
teers, and the relu6lance with which the govern- 

Valentiman (Cod. Tlieodof. 1. vlL tit. xiii. le£. .-i.) axes die 
ilandard at five feet feven inches, about five feet firor inches and a 
half Englifli meafure. It had formerly been five feet ten Inches, and' 
in the beft corps fix Roman feet. Sed tunc erat ampiior miiltitudo, ^ 
pliires feqiiebantur militiam armatam. Yegetius de Re Militari, hi. 

■ • See the two titles, De Veteranis, and De Fiiiis Veteranorumy 
in the feventh book of the Theodofian Code. - The age at which 
their military fervice was required, varied: fi*om twenty-five to fix-, 
teen. If the foils of the veterans appeared with a horfe, they had a 
right to ferve in the cavalry ; two horfes gave them feme valuable 
privileges. 
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ment admitted of this alternative Such was 
the horror for the profefflon of a foldier, which 
had atFedbed the minds of the degenerate Ro- 
mans, that many of the youth of Italy, and the 
provinces, chofe to cut off the fingers of their 
right hand to efcape from being preffed into the 
fervice ; and this ftrange expedient was fo com- 
monly pradtifed, as to deferve the fevere animad- 
verfion of the laws and a peculiar name in the 
Latin language 

The introdu6tion of Barbarians into the Roman 
armies became every day more univerfal, more 
neceffary, and more fatal. The moll daring of 
the Scythians, of thi Goths, and of the Germans, 
who delighted in war, and who found it more 

Cod. Theod. I. viL tit. .xiii. leg. 7# According to the hiftorian 
’Socrates (See Godefroy ad loc.), the fame Emperor Mens fometimes 
required eighty pieces of gold for a recruit. In the following law it 
is faintly exprefled, that Haves fhall not be admitted inter optimas 
ledrifiimorura militum tui*mas. 

The perfon and property of a Roman knight, who had muti- 
lated his two fons, were fold at public audfion by order of Au- 
guftus. (Suetoa. jn Auguft. c. ay.) The moderation of that art- 
ful ufurper proves, that this example of feverity was juflified by 
the fpirit of the times. Ammianus makes a diftiudlion between the 
effeminate Italians and the hardy Gauls. (L. xv. c. la.) Yet only 
fifteen years afterwards, Valentinian, in a law addrefied to the pra;» 
feci of Gaul, inobligedto enadl that thefe cowardly deferters lhall be 
burnt alive. (Cod. Theod. 1. vH. tit. xiii. leg.5.) Their numbers 
in Illyrlcum were fo corifiderable, that the province complained of 
a fcarcity of recruits. (Id.ieg. 10.) 

They were called Murcu Miircidus is found In Plautus and 
Pefbs, to denote a lazy and cowardly perfon, who, according to At- 
nobius andAuguftin^ was under the immediate protedlion of the 
goddefs Murcia, From this particular inftance of cowardice, wwr- 
care is ufed as fynonimoiis to mutiiarei hy the writers of the middle 
Latinity. See Lmdenhrogiuf, and Mefms ad Ammian. MarcelHn. 

I. xvt c. la.: 
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profitable to defend than to ravage the provinces, chap 
were enrolled, not only in the auxiliaries of their . j 
refpe6live nations, but in the legions themfelves, 
and among the moft diftinguiflied of the Palatine 
troops. As they freely mingled with the fub- 
je6ts of the empire, they gradually learned to 
delpife their manners, and to imitate their arts. 

They abjured the implicit reverence which the 
pride of Rome had exa6led from their ignorance, 
while they acquired the knowledge and pofleflion 
of thofe advantages by which aloneihe fupported 
her declining greatnefs. The Barbarian fol- 
diers, who difplayed any military talents, were 
advanced, without exception, to the moft. im- 
portant commands ; and the names of the tri- 
bunes, of the counts and dukes, and of the gene- 
rals themfelves, betray a foi'eign oi’igin, which 
they no longer condefcended to difguife. They 
were often entrufted with the conduct of a war 
againft their countiymen ; and though moft qf 
them preferred the ties of allegiance to thofe of 
blood, they did not always avoid the guilt, or at 
leaft the fufpicion, of holding a treafonable cor- 
refpondence with the enemy, of inviting his in- 
vafion, or of fparing his retreat. The camps, 
and the palace of the fon of Conftantine, were 
governed by the powerful fa<Stion of the Franks, 
who preferved the ftri^left conn efibion with each 
other, and with their country, and who refented 
every perfonal affront as a national indignity 


Malarlclms adhibitis Francis quorum ea tempellate In pa- 
latio multitudo fiorebat, eredtius jam loquebatur tumultuabaturque* 
Ammian. L xv. - 
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CHAP. Wben tlie tyrant Caligula was fufpe6ted of an in- 
j tention to inveft a very extraordinary candidate 
witli the confular robes, the facrilegious profana- 
tion would have fcarcely excited Jefs aftonilh- 
nient, if, inllead of a horfe, the nobleft chieftain 
of Germany or Britain had been the object of his 
choice. The revolution of three centuries bad 
produced fo remarkable a change in the preju- 
dices of the people, that, with the public appro- 
bation, Conftantine Ihewed his fucceflbrs the ex- 
ample of beftowing the honours of the confulfliip 
on the Barbarians, who, by their merit and fei’- 
vices, had deferved to be ranked among the firfl 
of the Romans But as thefe hardy veterans, 
who had been educated in the ignorance or 
contempt of the laws, vvere incapable of exer- 
ciling any civil offices, the powers of the human 
mind were contracted by the irreconcileable 
feparation of talents as well as of profeffions. 
The accoraplifhed citizens of the Greek and 
Roman republics, whofe characters could adapt 
therafelves to the bar, the fenate, the. camp, or 
the fchools, had learned to write, to Ipeak, and 
to aCt with the fame Ipirit, and with equal 
abilities. 

Seven mi- IV. Befides the magiftrates and generals, who 
fte palace. ^ diftancc from the Gourt diffufed their dele- 

Barbaros omnium primus, ad ufque fafces auxerat et trabcas 
Confulare's. Ammiari.' L xx. c. lo, Eufebius (iij Vlt Conflkntin. 
1. Iv. c. 7 .) and Aurelius feem to confirm* the tmtb of tH© 

affertion; yet in the thirty-two confular Fafli of the reign of Con^ 
ftantine, I cannot difcover the name of a fmgle Barbarian. I fliould 
therefore interpret the liberality . of that prince,, as relative to the or- 
rather than to the office, of the confiiiffiip. 

; . ; II gated 
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gated authority over the proviilces and armies, chap. 
the Emperor conferred the rank of on 

feven'of his more immediate fervants, to whofe 
fidelity he entrufted hisfafety, or his counfels, or 
his treaiures. i . The private apartments of the 
palace were governed by a favourite eunuch, who, 
in the language of that age, was ityled tlieprmpo- The cham*. 
Jitiis or praefect of the facred bed-chamber. His 
duty was to attend the Emperor in his hours of 
Hate, or in thofe of amufement, and to pet’form 
about his perfon all thofe menial fer vices, which 
can only derive their fplendor from the influence 
of royalty. Under a prince who deferved to 
reign, the great chamberlain (for fuch we may 
call him) was an ufeful and humble dometlic; but 
an artful domeftic, who improves every occafion 
of unguarded confidence, will infenfibly acquire 
over a feeble mind that afcendant yrhich harfli 
wifdom and uncomplying virtue can feldom ob- 
tain. The degenerate grandfons of Theodofius, 

"^ho were invifible to their fubje£i:s, and con- 
temptible to their enemies, exalted the praefeiSls 
of their bed-chamber above the heads of all the 
miniflers of the palace ; and even luA deputy, 
the firft of the fplendid train of flaves who waited 
in the prefence, was thought worthy to rank be- 
fore the rejped:ahle proconfuls of Greece or Afia. 

The jurifdi6tion of the chamberlain was acknow* 
ledged by the coimte, or fuperintendants, who re- 
gulated the two important provinces, of the mag- 
aificencaof the wardrobe, and of the luxury of the 

Cod. Tlieod. I.yL tit. 

3 Imperial 
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■ Imperial table 2 . The principal adminiftra- 
tion of public affeirs was committed to the dili^ 
gence and abilities of the mc^er of the offices 
He was the fiipreme magiftrate of the palace, in- 
lpe6led the difcipline of the civil and military 
JchoolSf and received appeals from all parts of the 
empire; in the caufes which related to that nu- 
merous army of privileged perfons, who, as the 
fervants of the court, had obtained, for them- 
lelves' and families, a right to decline the autho- 
rity of the ordinary judges. The correfpondence 
between the prince and his ilibje<Sls was managed 
by the fonr/crinm, or olEces of this minifter of 
ftate. The firll was appropriated to memorials, 
the fecond to epiftles, the third to petitions, and 
the fourth to papers and orders of a mifcellaneous 
kind. Each of thefe was directed by an inferior 
majier of rejpe^able dignity, and th&lvhole bufi- 
nefs was difpatched by an hundred andforty-eio-ht 
Ibcretai'ies, chofen for the mofl part from the 
profellion of the law, on account of the variety 
of abiira(Sls of reports and references which fre- 


’« B7 .1 very fingukr metaphor, borrowed from the military 
charaaer of the firft emperors, the fteward of their houfehold was 
%led the count of their camp (comes caftrenfis). Caffiodorius very 
fenoufly reprefents to him, that his ovm fame, and that of the em- 
pire, muft depend on the opinion which foreign ambafladors may 
conceive of the plenty and magnificence of the royal table. (Variar 
I vi. epifioi. 9O ^ ‘ 


Gutherius (de Ofiiciis Domfis Augufts, l.ii. cao. 1. iii 1 
has very accurately explained the funaions of the mafter of the 
offices, and the conflitution of his fubordinate But he 
vainly attempts, on the moft doubtful authority, to deduce from 
the time of the Antonmes, or even of Nero, the origin of a ma- 

ianfce^^° hiftory before the reign of Con- 
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quently occurred in the exercife of their feveral c hap 
functions. Fi'om a condefcenfion which in for- , 

]xier ages would have been efleenied unworthy of 
the Roman majefty, a particular fecretary was al- 
lowed for the Greek language ; and interpreters 
were appointed to receive the ambaffadors of the 
Barbarians : but the department of foreign affairs, 
which conftitutes fo efiential a part of modern po- 
licy, feldom diverted the attention of the mallei’ 
of the offices. His mind was more ferioufly en- 
gaged by the general dire6lioD of the pofts and 
krfenals of the empire. There were thirty-four 
cities, fifteen in the eaft and nineteen in the well , 
in which regular companies of workmen were 
perpetually employed in fabricating defenlive ar- 
mour, oftenfive weapons of all forts, and military 
engines, which were depofited in the arfenals, 
and occafionally delivered for the fervice of the 
troops. 3. In the courfe of nine centuries, the Thequse- 
ofiice of qiuejior experienced a very lingular 
revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two infe- 
rior magiftrates were annually elected by the 
people, to relieve the confuls from the invidious 
management of the public treafure '‘‘* 5 a fimilar 
afliftant was granted to every proconful, and to 
every prsetor, who exercifed a military or pro- 
vincial command ; with the extent of conquell, 
the two quaellors were gradually multiplied to 

Tacitus (Annal. xi. 2 %.) fays, that tlie lirft qu^ftors were 
eletSled by the people, fixty-four years after the foundation of the 
republic 5 but be is of opinion, that they had, long before that 
period, been "annually appointed by the confuls, and even by the 
kings. But this obfcure point of antiquity is contefied by other 
mTiters. 
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^ xvt/‘ number of four, of eight, of twenty, and, 
for a Ibort time, perhaps, of forty'-"'; and the 
nobleft citizens ambitioufly fbiicited an office 
which ^ive them a feat in the fenate, and a jiifi 
hope of obtaining the honours of the repiiblic. 
/Whilft Auguftus affedted to maintain the free- 
dom of eledlion, he confented to accept the 
annual privilege of recommending, or rather 
indeed of nominating, a certain proportion of 
candidates; and it %vas his cuftom to feledt one 
of thefe cliftinguifhed youths, to read his ora- 
tions or epiftles in the affembliesdf the fenate 
The pra6lice of Auguftus was imitated by fuc- 
ceeding princes ; the occafional coramiflion was 
eltablifhed as a permanent office; and the favour- 
ed quaeftor, affuming a new and more illullrious 
chara6ler, alone furvived the fuppreffion of his 
ancient and ufelefs colleagues As the ora- 

‘ tions; 

T- **•) to confider twenty as the 

higheft number of qua^ftors; and Dion, (l.xliii. p. ,,4.) Mnuates 
hat £the <haator Ga^far once created forty, it waJody to fSSe 
.he payment of an immenfe debt of gratitude. Yet the augmentS 
wmch he made of praetors fubfifted under the fucceeding rei™ 

Dion. Caf. 

_ The youth and inexperience of the quaflors, who entered on 

¥a it'Tffm f year. (Lipf. ExcurZ 

lacit. l m.D.), engaged Auguftus to remove them ' from the mw 
nagemfflt of the' treafury and though thev were reftored bv Cku 
dm^ thejy feem to ha-re been finally^ difmifTed by S. 

1.6, 1.,^^ Wn-Epilfcl 

pfedT'a.w’ •" •% f"p- 

,-_y- ,■ fcriptions! 
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fions, which he compofed in the name of the Ein- c H A P, 
peror"*'’, acquired the force and at length the . , 

form of abfolute ediSls, he was confidered as'the 
reprefentative of the legiflative power, the oracle 
of the council, and the original fource of the civil 
jurilprudence. He was fometimes invited to take 
his feat in the fupreme j udicature of the Imperial 
cohfiftory, with the Prmtorian prjefe6ts and the 
matter of the offices; and he was frequently re- 
quefted to refolve the doubts of inferior judges 
but as he was hot oppreffed with a variety of fub- ■ 
ordinate bufinefs, his leifure and talents were 
employed to eultivate that dignified ttyle of elo- 
quence, which, in the corruption of tatte and 
language, ftill preferves the majefiy of the Roman 
laws In fome refpe6ls, the office of the Im- 
perial qusettor may be compared with that of a 
modern chancellor ; but the ufe of a great feal, 
which feems to have been adopted by theilliterate 

£bnptions of Gruter, t'Re Epillles of Pliny, and a d^ciflve fa<Sl in the 
Auguftan Hiftory, p. 64*) From Ulpian we may learn, (PandecSt. 

III. tit* 13.) that under the government of the houie of Severus, their 
provincial adminiffaration was abolilhed ; and in the fubfequent trou* 
bles, the annual or triennial decSlions of qusetos muft have naturally 
ceafed. 

Cum patris nomine et epiftolas ipfe didlaret, et edi< 5 la confcri- 
beret, orationefque in fenatu recitaret, etiam quseftoris vice# Sueton. 
in Tit. c. 6. The office muft have acquired new dignity, which was 
occalionally executed by the heir apparent of the empire. Trajan 
entrufted the fame care to Hadrian his quaeftor and coufitti See Dod- 
weliPrseledlion. Cambden. x.xi. p. 36s — 394. 

*50 Terris edi(Sla daturas ; 

Suppliclbus refponfa.— Oracula regis 
Eloquio crcvere tuo ; nec dignius unquam 
Majellas meminit fefe Romana locutam. 

Ciaudian in Confuiat. Mall. Thepdor. 33. See likewife Symm^chus 

|EpiM* L 17.)' and'Calll^^ 

Barbarians, 
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CHAP. Barbarians, was never introduced to atteft. the 
I ' j public adbsof the emperors. 4. The extraordinary 
The pub- title of countof tJieJacred largeffhs^ vias bellowed 
he trea- ^he treafurer-geoeral of the re venue, with the 
intention perhaps of inculcating that every pay- 
ment flowed from the voluntary bounty of the 
monarch. To conceive the almoU infinite detail 
of the annual and daily expence of the civil and 
military adminifl;ration in every part of a great 
empire, would exceed the powers of the moll 
vigorous imagination. The adlual account em- 
ployed feveral hundred perfons, dillributed into 
eleven different offices, which were artfully con- 
trived to examine and control theirw'efpedlive 
operations. The multitude of thefe agenfs had 
a natural tendency to encreafe j and it was more 
than once thought expedient to difmils to their 
native homes the ufelefs fupernumerai'ies, who, 
deferting their honell labours, had preffed with ‘ 
too much eagernefs into the lucrative profeffion 
of the finances '5^ Twenty-nine provincial re- 
ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with 
the title of count, , eorrefponded with the trea- 
furer ; and he extended his jurifdidlion over the 
mines from whence the precious metals were ex- 
tiadled, over the mints, in which they were con- 
verted into the current coin, and over the public 
treafuries of themoll important cities, where they 

were depofited for theferviceof theflate. The 

foreign trade of the empire was regulated by this 
miniller, who dii'edled likewife all the linen and 

4 

. 1 . Cod. Theod. 1. vi. tit. 30. Cod. Juffinian, 1. xii. tit. a 4 . 

^5 woollen 
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woollen manufadlures, in which the fucceffive c H A P. 
operations of fpinning, weavings and dyeing 
were executed chiefly by women of a fervile ^ 
condition, for the ufe of the palace and army. 
Twenty-fix of thefe inflitutions are enumerated 
in the weft, where the arts, had been more re- 
cently introduced, and a ftill larger proportion 
may be allowed for the induftripus provinces of 
the eaft 5. Befides the public revenue, which The pri- 
an abfolute monarch might levy and expend ac- 
cording to his pleafure, the emperors, in the 
capacity of bpulent citizens, poffefled a very 
extenfive property, which was adminiftered by 
the county or treafurer of the private ejiate. 

Some part had perhaps been the ancient de- 
mefnes of kings and republics ; fome acceffions 
might be derived from the families which were 
fucceffively invefted with the purple ; but the 
moft confiderable portion flowed from the im- 
pure fource of confifcations and forfeitures. 

The Imperial eftates were fcattered through 
the provinces, from Mauritania to Britain ; but 
the rich and fertile foil of Cappadocia tempted 
the monarch to acquire in that country his 
faireft poffeffions and either Conftantine or 
his fucceffors embraced the occafion of juftify- 
ing avarice by religious zeal. They fupprefled 

In the departments of the two counts o£ the treafury, the eaftern 
part of the happens to be very defective. It may be ob- 

fervedy that we had a treafiuy cheft in London, and a gyneceum or 
roanufadure at Winchefter. But Britain was not thought worthy 
either of a mint or of an arfenal. Gaul alone pofleired three of the 
former,., ancl eight , of the latter. 

Cod. Theod. h ?i. tit.xxx* leg. a. and Godefi'oy ad loc. 

the 
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CHAP, the rich temple of Comana, where the high- 
, . prieft of the goddefs of war fupported the dig- 

nity of a fovereign prince ; and they applied to 
their private ufe the confecrated lands, which 
were inhabited by fix thoufand fubjedls or Haves 
of the deity and her minifters But thefe 
were not the valuable inhabitants : the plains 
that flretch from the foot of Mount Arg®us 
to the banks of the Sarus, bred a generous 
race of horfes, renowned above all others in 
the ancient world for their majeftic lhape and 
incomparable fwiftnefs. Thefe facred animals, 
deftined for the fervice of the palace and the 
Imperial games, were protedled by the laws 
from the profanation of a vulgar mailer The 
demefnes of Cappadocia were important enough 
to require the infpe6lion of a count ; officers 
of an inferior rank were llationed in the other, 
parts of the empire ; and the deputies of the 
private, as well as thofe of the public trea- 
iurer, were maintained in the exercife of their 
independent fundlioiis, and encouraged to con- 

Strabon. Geograpb. 1 . xii. p. 809. The other temple of Co- 
mana, in Pontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 1 . xii* 
p. 8a5* The prefident Des Brofles (fee his Salufte, tom. ii. p. 21.) 
conje< 5 lures that the deity adored in both Comanas was Beltis, the 
Venus of the eaft, the goddefs of generation 5 a veiy different being 
indeed from the goddefs of war. 

Cod. Theod. L x. tit.vi. de Grege Dominico. Godefroy has 
coIleiSled every circumllance of antiquity relative to the Cappadocian 
horfes. One . of the fxneft breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture 
of a rebel, whofe eflate lay about fixteen miles from Tyaiia, near 
the great road between Conflantinople and Antioch. 

^^‘^ Juftinian (Novell. 30.) fubjedted the province of the count of 
Cappadocia to the immediate authority of the favourite eunuch^ who 
prefjded over the facred bed-chamber# 

. . trol 
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trol the authority of the provincial magiftrates'5\ chap. 
6, 7. The chofen bands of cavafry and infantry, , . 

which guarded the perfon of the Emperor, were The 
under the immediate command of the two counts 
of the domejiks. The whole number confifted of 
three thoufand five hundred men, divided into 
feven T&Aoo/Sj or troops, of five hund.red each ; 
and in the eaft, this honourable fervice was al* 
moft entirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
Whenevei’, on public ceremonies, they were 
drawn up in the courts and porticoes of the 
palace, their lofty flature, filent order, and fplen- 
did arms of filver and gold, difplayed a martial 
pomp, not unworthy of the Roman majefly'5\ 

From the feven fchools two companies of horfe 
and foot were fele6led, of the protestors, whofe 
advantageous Ration was the hope and reward 
of the moft deferving foldiers. They mounted 
guard in the interior apartments, and were oc- 
cafionally difpatched into the provinces, to exe- 
cute with celerity and vigour the orders of 
their mafter'^. The counts of the domeflics 
had fucceeded to the office of the Prmtoriau 
prsefeSts ; like the prmfeSls, they afpired from 
the fervice of the palace to the command of 
armies. 

Cod. Tlieod. 1. vi. tk. xxx. leg.' 4^ 

. Pancirolus, p. 103. 136., The appearance of theiemliitary 
domeftics is defcribed in the Latin poem of Corippus> de Laudibus . 

Juflin. l. iii. 157— 179. F. 41-95 430. of the Appendix liiit. By- 
santin. Rom.iyy. 

Ammianns Marcelliniisi who ferved fo many yearss obtained 
only the rank of a proteftor# The firft ten among thefe honourable 
foldiers were ' 

■ The 
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CHAP. The perpetual intercourfe between the court 
■ provitidSswas facilitated by the conftruc- 

Agents or ^^0*1 of Toads and the inftitution of pofls. But 
official thefe beneficial eftablifliments were accidentally 
conne6ted with a pernicious andintolerable abufe. 
Two or three hundred or meflengers were 
employed, under the jurifdi6tion of the mafter 
of the ofBces, to announce the names of the an- 
nual confiils, and the edicts or victories of the 
Emperors. They infenfibly alTumed the licence 
of reporting whatever they could obferve of the 
conduct either of magiftrates or of private citi- 
zens j and were foon conlidered as the eyes of 
the monarch and the fcourge of the people. 
Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, they 
multiplied to the incredible number of ten thou- 
fand, difdained the mild though frequent admoni- 
tions of the laws, and exercifed in the profitable 
management of the pofls a rapacious and info- 
lent oppreffion. Thefe official fpies, who regu- 
larly correfponded wnth the palace, were en- 
couraged, by favour and reward, anxioufly to 
watch the progrefs of every treafonable defign, 
from ithe Taint and latent fymptoms of difaffec- 
tion, to the actual preparation of an open revolt. 
Their carelefs or criminal violation of truth and 
juflice was covered by the confecrated mafic of 
zeal ; and they might fee urely aim their poifon- 
ed arrows at the breafl either of the guilty or the 

innocent, who had provoked their refentment, 



XehopKon, Cyropsed. L viii. BrifTon, de Regno Perficoj lu 
N® 190. p. !;64* The emperors adopted with pleafiire this Rerfian 
metaphor. 

or 
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or i-efufed to purcliafe their fllenee* A faithful cHAP. 
fubjeft, of Syria perhaps, or of 'Britain, was ex- 
pofed to the danger, or at lead to the dread, ' ^ 

of being dragged in chains, to the court of Milan 
or Gonftantinople, to defend his life and fortune 
againfl the malicious charge of thefe privileged 
informers. The ordinary adminiftmtion was 
conducted by thofe methods which extreme ne- 
ceffity can alone palliate; and the defe6ls of 
evidence were diligently fupplied by the ufe of 
torture"®'. 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of Ufeoftor- 
the criminal quoejfion, it is emphatically ftyled, 
was admitted, rather than approved, in the jurif- 
prudence of the Romans. They applied this fan- 
giiinary mode of examination only to fervile 
bodies, whofe fufferings were feldom weighed by 
thofe haughty republicans in the fcale of juftice 
or humanity ; but they would never confent to 
violate the facred perfon of a crtizen, till they 
poffeffed the cleareft evidence of his guilt 
The annals of tyranny, from the reign of Tibe- 
rius to that of Domitian, circumftantially relate 
the executions of many innocent viiSlims ; but, 
as long as the fainteft-remembrance was kept alive 

For the ylgentes m Rebus^ fee Ammian. 1. xv* c. 3. I. xvL 
1 . xxih c* 7. with the curious annotations of Valefius. Cod. Theod. 

L vL tit. xxvii. xxviii. xxix. Among the paifages coliedled in the 
Commentary of Godefroy, the moft remarkable one is from Libaiaiusj^ 
in his difcourfe concerning the death of Julian. 

The Fande<Sls (Lxlviii. tit. xviiL) contain the fentiments of 
tile moft celebrated civilians on the fubjecft of torture. They 
ftritftiy confine it to flaves 5 and Ulpian himfelf is ready to acknow- 
ledge, that Res eft IragiHs# et periculolhs et qusei yeritatem 
fallat. , 

of 
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CHAP, of the national freedom and honour, the laft 

. , hours pf a Roman were fecure from the danger of 

ignominious torture The condu6l of the pro- 

vincial magiflrates was not, however, regulated 
by the pradtice of the city, or the ftridt maxims 
of the civilians. They found the life of torture 
eftabliflied not only among the Haves of oriental 
defpotifm, but among the Macedonians, who 
obeyed a limited monarch ; among jthe Rhodians 
who floimlhed by the liberty of commerce ; and 
even among the fage Athenians, who had afferted 
and adorned the dignity of human kind The 
acquiefcence of the provincials encoui'aged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to ufurp, a dif- 
cretibnary power of employing the rack, to ex- 
tort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the con- 
feflion of their guilt, till they infenfibly proceed- 
ed to confound the diflindtion of rank, and to 
difregard the privileges of Roman citizens. The 
apprehenlions of the fubjedts urged them to fo- 
licit, and the interefl of the fovereign engaged 
him to grant, a I'^ariety of Ijiecial exemptions, 
which tacitly allowed, and even authoriled, the 
general pfe of torture. They protedled all per- 
fons of illuftrious or honourable rank, bifliops 

. In the confpiracy o£ Pifo agamft Nero, Epicharis (Hbertma 
mulier) was the only perfon tortured ; the reft were mtaBi tornimth. 
it would be fuperfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to 
findaftronger, example, Tacit. Annah xv.57. 

Dicendum . . . de Inftitutis Atlienienftum, Rhodiorum, doo 
'tiffimorutn hominum, apud^ quos etiam (id quod aceibiffimum eft) 
•iiberi, c^i^fque torquentur. Cicero. Partit. Orat. c.34. We may 
learn from die trial of Philotas the practice of the Macedoniansi. 
(Diodor. SicuL L xyii. p. Curt, L vi, Cvjci.) 
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and their prefbyters, profeffors of the liberal arts, 
foldiers and their families, raunicipai officers, and 
their poflerity to the third generation, and all 
children under the age of puberty But a 
fatal maxim was introduced into the new 
jui’ifprudence of the empire, that in the cafe of 
treafon, which included every offence that the 
fubtlety of lawyers could derive from &n hoJlile 
intention towards the prince of r epublic/'^% all 
privileges were fufpended, and all conditions 
were reduced to the fame ignominious level. 
As the fafety of the Emperor was avowedly 
preferred to every confideration of juflice or hu- 
manity, the dignity of age, and the tendernefs 
of youth were alike expofed to the moft 
cruel tortures ; and the terrors of a malicious 
information, which might fele^t them as the 
accomplices, or even as the witnefles, perhaps, 
of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung over 
the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman 
world '“h 

Thefe evils, however terrible they may appear, 
■were confined to the fmaller number of Roman 

Heineccius (Element. Jur. CmI. part vii. p. 8i.) has collected 

■ thefe exemptions into one view. 

This definition of the fage Ulpian (Panded. 1. xlviii. tit. iv.) 
feems to have been adapted to the court of Caracalla, leather than 
to that of Alexander Severus. See the Codes of Tlieodofms and 
Juftlnian ad leg. Juliam majeftatis. 

Arcadius Charlfius is the oldefi: lawyer quoted in the Pandeds 
to juftify the imiverfai pradice of torture in all cafes of treafon; but 
this maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Amraianus' (1. xix. 
c. 13.) with the moft refpedful terror, is enforced by feveral laws of 
the fu'ccefibrs of Confiantine. See Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxxv. fn 
majeftatis crimlne omnibus cequa efi; conditio* 

/ VOL. III. fubje^ls. 
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P. fubje6i:s, w’hoffe dangerous fituation was in fome 
^ degree compenfated by the enjoyment of thdfe 
advantages^ either of nature or of fortune^^ 
which expoled them to the jealoufy of the 
monarch. The obfcure millions of a great em- 
piie have much lefs to dread from the cruelty 
than fiom the avarice of their mailers ; and 
iJieir humble happinefs is principally affeaed by 
the gi*ievance of exceffive taxes, which gently 
preffing on the wealthy, defcend with acce- 
lerated weight on the meaner and' more indi- 
gent dalles of Ibciety. An ingenious philolb- 
pjjei'163 calculated the univerfal meafure of 
the public impofitions by the degrees of free- 
dom and’fervitude ; and ventures to alTert, that, 
according to an invariable law cd’ nature, At 
mull always increafe with the former, and di- 
mimlli in a jull proportion to the latter. But 
this refledion, which would tend to alleviate the 
miferies of delpotifm, is eontradided at leaH 
by the hillory of the Koman empire ; which ac- 
cufes the fame princes of defpoiling the fenate 
of its authority, and the provinces of their 
wealth. Without abolilliing all the various cut 
toms and duties on merchandizes, which are 
imperceptibly difcharged by the apparent choicfe 
of the purchafer, the policy of Con llantine and 
-us liicceffors, preferred a limple and dired 
mode of taxation, more congenial to the Ipirit 

or an arbitrary government 


Montefquieu, llprit des 
Mr*Hun)e (JEilaysj vpl.i, 
with fome degree of peiplexity 


Loix, I.xii. c. 13. 

P* 3 has feea this important tMli# 
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'I'he name and ufe of the indid:iQ7i$^'’°, which 
ferve to afcertain the chronology of the middle 
ages, were derived from the tegular practice of 
the Roman tributes The Emperor fubfcribed 
wdth his own hand, and in purple ink, the fo- 
leinn edi6l, or indi6lion, Vvliich was fixed up in 
the principal city of Cach dioCefe, during two 
tnonths previous to the firfl day of September. 
And by a. very ealy connection of ideas, the 
word indidion was transferred to the raeafure of 
tribute which it prefcribed, and to the annual 
tei'm which it allowed for the payment. This 
general eftimate of the fupplies vvas ptdportioned 
to the real and imaginary wants of the ftate j 
but as often as the expence exceeded the re- 
venue, or the revenue fell fhort of the computa- 
tion, an additional tax, under the name of 
Juperindidion, was impofed on the people, and 
the moft valuable attribute' of fovereignty was 
communicated to the Prmtorian prsefeClsj who, 
on fome occafions, wei’e permitted to provide 
for the unforefeen and extraordinary^ exigencies 
of the ptiblic fervice. The execution of thefe 
laws (which it would be tedious to purfue in 

'I'he cycle of inditSlions, which may be traced as high as the? 
reign of Conftantius, or perhaps of his father Conilantine, is Hill 
employed by the Papal court ; but the commencement of the year 
has been very reafonably altered to the firft of January. See I' Art 
de Verifier les Dates, p. xi. ; and Didlionnaire Raifon. de la Diplo'* 
matique, tom. ii. p«a 5 . ; two accurate treatifes, which come from 
the workfhop of the Benediiftines. 

^7* The firil twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the 
Theodofian Code are filled with the circumftantial regukdons on 
the important fubjetft of tributes; but they fuppofe a clearer know-' 
ledge of fundamental principles than it is at prefent in our power 
to attain* 

their 
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their minute and _ intricate detail) confilled of 
wo diftindl operations ; the refolving the general 
xmpofition into its conftituent parts, which were 
alieHed on the provinces, the cities, and the 
mdmduals of the Roman world ; and the col- 
le6ting the feparate contributions of the indivi- 
duals, the cities, and the provinces, till the ac- 
cumulated furas were poured into the Imperial 
trealunes. But as the account between the mo- 
narch and the fubjea was perpetually open, and 
as the demand anticipated the 

perfea difchai-ge of the preceding obligation, 
tie weighty machine of the finances was moved 
by the fame hands round the circle of its yearly 
revolution. 'Whatever was honourable or im'- 
portant in the adminiftration of the revenue, was 
committed to the wifdom of the prmfedls, and 
their provincial reprefentatives ; the lucrative 
fundions were claimed by a crowd of fubordinate 
officers, fome of whom depended on the treafurer 
others on the governor of the province; and 
• inevitable conflicts of a perplexed 

jurifdiaion, had frequent opportunities of dif- 
pimng with each other the fpoils of the people. 
The laboiious ofiices, which could be produdlive 
on y of envy and reproach, of expence and dan- 
ger, were impofed on the Becuriom, who formed 
the corporations^ of the cities, and whom the 
feventy of the Imperial laws had condemned 
to fuftain the burthens of civil fociety The 


whole 
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whole landed property of the empire (without c 
excepting the patrimonial eftatesofthe monarch) , 
was the objeSl of ordinary taxation ; and every 
new purchafer contfadled the obligations of the 
former proprietor. An accurate or fur- 

vey, was the only equitable mode of afcertaining 
the proportion which every citizen Ihould be 
obliged to contribute for the public fervice ; 'and 
from the well known period of the indidlions, 
there is reafon to believe that this difficult and ex- 
pend ve operation was repeated at the regular diC- 
tance of fifteen years. The lands were meafured 
by furveyors, who were fent into the provinces ; 
their nature, whether arable or pafture, or vine- 
yards or woods, was dillindlly reported ; and an 
eflimate was made of their common value from 
the average produce of five years. The numbers 
of flaves and of cattle conftituted an elfential 
part of the report ; an oath was adminiftered to 
the proprietors, which bound them to difclofe the 
true ftate of their affairs ; and their attempts to 
prevaricate, or elude the intention of the legifla- 
tor, were feverely watched, and punillied as a 
capital crime, which included the double guilt 
of treafon and facrilege A large portion of 

Habemus enim et homhium numerum qui delati ftint) et agrte 
modum. Eumenius in Panegyr* Vet.viii. 6. See Cod. Theod. I.xui. 
tit. X, xi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 

‘74 Siquis facrilega vkem falce fucdderetj ant feracium Ramorum 
foetus hebetaveritj quo declinet fidem Geafuum, et mentiatur callide 
paupertatis ingenium, mox detedus capkafe fubibk exitium, et bona 
ejus in Fife! jura migrabuiit. Cod. Theod. l,xiii. tit. xi. kg. x. 
Although this law is not without ks ftudied obfeurky, it is, howMiver, 
clear enough to prove the minutenefs of, the inquiikion, and the dif** 
proportion of the penalty; 

G 3 
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P. thfi tribute was paid in money; and of the cur* 
rent coin of the empire, gold alone could be 
legally accepted The remainder of the taxes, 
according to the proportions determined by the 
annual indi6tion, was furnifllied in a manner iliil 
more diredl, and ftill more oppreffive. Accord- 
ing to the different nature of lands, their real 
produce, in the various articles of wine or oil, 
corn or barley, wood or iron, was tranfported 
by the labour or at the expence of the provincials 
to the Imperial magazines, from whence they 
were occafionally diftributed, for the ufe of the 
court, of the army, and of the two capitals, 
Jlome and Conftantinople. The commiflioners 
of the revenue were fo frequently obliged to 
make confiderable purchafes, that they were 
flridtly prohibited from allowing any compenfa- 
tion, or from receiving in money the value of 
thofe fupplies which were exacted in kind. In 
the primitive fimplicity of fmall communities,' 
this method may be well adapted to colledl the 
almoft voluntary offerings of the people ; but it 
is at once fufceptible of the utmoft latitude, and 
of the utmpfl flri<itnefs, which in a coiTupt and 
abfolute mpnarchy, mull introduce a perpetual 
contefl between thepbwer of oppreffion and the 
arts of fraud The agriculture of the Roman 


1 VT 


of would have ceafed. Equidem 

f-P- imperitaiTe non auru.. 

(fee Cod. Theod. I.xi. tit.u. 
and Cod. Julhman. 1.x. tit.xxvii. leg. i, 3.) to reftrain the ma- 
giteies from The abufe of their authority, either in the exaaioii 
■Cr m the purchafe of com: but thofe who had leanung en^gh^^d 
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I^vinces was infenfibly ruined, and, in tbe c H A P. 
progrefs of deipotifm, which tends to difappoiat , . 

its own purpofe, the emperors were obliged to 
derive fome merit from tbe forgivenefs of debts, 
or the remiffion of tributes, which their fubje< 9 :s 
were utterly incapable of paying. According 
to the new divifion of Italy, the fertile and hap- 
py province of Campania, the fcene of the early 
vi6tories and of the delicious retirements of the 
citizens of Home, extended between the fea and 
tlie Appenine from the Tyber to the Silarus. 

Within fixty years after the death of Conftan tine, 
an^on the evidence of an a6tual furvey, an ex- 
exemption was granted in favour of three hun- 
dred and thirty thoufand Englifh acres of defert 
and uncultivated land ; which amounted to one- 
eighth of the whole furface of the province. As 
the footlleps of the Barbarians had not yet been 
feen in Italy, the caufe of this amazing defola- 
tioH, w'hich is recorded in the laws, pan be 
afcribed only to the adminiftration of the Roman 
emperors 

Either from delign or from accident, the mode AfleiTed ;« 
of affeffment feeraed to unite the fubjdance of a 

.' or a capi? 

tation* 

read tlie orations of Gicero agalnft Verres (iii. .de ^‘rumento), miglit 
inftru(Sl tliemfelves in all the various arts of opprefllon, with regard 
to the weight? the price, the quality, and the carriage. The avarice 
of' an unlettered governor would fuppiy the ignorance of precept or 
precedent. 

'^7 Cod. Theod. 1 . xl. tit. xxviii, leg. publHhed the a4th of 
March, AJD. 395., by the Emperor Honorius, only two months after 
the death of his father Theodofius. He fpeaks of 528,042 Roman 
jugera, which I have reduced to the Englifli meafure. The jiigerum 
contained ^8,809 fqpare Roman feet. 

G 4 lands 
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^xvn.^‘ forms of a capitation The 

< leturns which were fent of every province or 
diftri6t, expreffed the number of tributary fub- 
je6ls, and the amount of the public iinpofitions. 
The latter of thefe fuins was divided by the for- 
mer j and the eftimate, tliat fuch a province 
contained fo m&nj capita^ or heads of tribute ; 
and that each was rated at fuch a price, 
was univerfally received, not only in the popu- 
lai, but even in the legal computation. The 
value of a tributary head muft have varied, ac- 
cording to many accidental, or at lead flu^u- 
ating circumftances : but fome knowledge i^as 
been pieferved of a very curious fa<Sl, the more 
important, fince it relates to one of the richeft 
provinces of the Roman empire, and which now 
flouiifhes as the mod fplendid of the European 
kingdoms. The rapacious miniders of Con- 
dantiiis, had exhauded the wealth of Gaul, 
by exaaing twenty-five pieces of gold for 
the annual tribute of every head. The hu- 
mane policy of his fucceffor reduced the capi- 
tation to feven pieces A moderate propor- 
tion between thefe oppofite extremes of extra- 
vagant oppreffion and of tranfient indulgence, 
may therefbi-e be fixed at fixteen pieces of gold’ 

Godefro}- (Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. iifi.) argues with weight 
andleanung on the fubjea of the capitation ; but while he explains 
toe caput, ^ a ftare or me^ure of property, he too abfolutelv excludes 
uie idea of a perfonal alTeiTment. 

Quid profuerit (J'sf/;a«,ij^)anhelaatibus extrema penuria Oal- 

hs, hmc ma&me claret, quod primitus partes eas ingreifus, pro ca- 
ppibm fmgulis tabuti nomme vicenos quihos aui-eos reperit flagitarl ■ 
ducedens yero. feptenos tantum munera uarerfa- complentes Am- 
man. 1. XVI. c« , 
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or about nine pounds fterling, the common 
ftandard, perhaps, of the impofitions of Gaul*®'’. 
But this calGulation, or rather indeed the fa6ls 
from whence it is deduced, cannot fail of fug- 
gefting two difficulties to a thinking mind, who 
will be at once furprifed by the eqmlity^ and by 
the enon'mity of the capitation. An attempt to 
explain them may perhaps rede^ fome light on 
the interefting fubjedb of the finances of the de- 
clining empire. , 

I. It is obvious, that, as long, as the immut- 
able conftitution of human nature produces and 
maintains fo unequal a divifion of property, the 
moft numerous part of the community would 
be deprived of their fubfiftence, by the equal 
affeflinent of a tax from which the fovereiscn 
would derive a very trifling revenue. Such 
indeed might be the theory of the Roman ca- 
pitation; but in the pradtice, this unjuft equa- 
lity was no longer felt, as the tribute was col- 

In the calculation of any fum of money under Coiiftantine and 
Ms fucceffors, we need only refer to the excellent difcourfe ci 
Mr. Greaves on the Denarius? for the proof of the following priii- 
ciples : i. That the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing 

grains of Troy weight, is about one-twelfth lighter than the 
Englilh pound, which is compofed of 5760 of the ilime grains, 
a* That the pound of gold, which had once been divided into foriy- 
eight aure’h was at this time coined into feventy-two fmaller pieces of 
the lame denomination. 3. That five of thefe aurei -were the legal 
tender for a pound of filver, and that confequently the pound cf r:;Id 
was exchanged for fourteen pounds eight ounces of filver, accordl.-g 
to the Roman, or about thirteen pounds according to the Englilh, 
weight. 4. That the Englifh pound of filver is coined into fixty- 
two Ihinings. From thefe elements we may compute the Romm 
pound of gold, the ufual method of reckoning large fums, at fo;ty 
pounds lleriing, and we may fix the currency of the aureus at forae- 
what more tliail eleven Ihiliings. 
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chap: leSted on the principle of a real, not of a ‘per- 
, , .fonal impofition. Several indigent citizens con- 
tributed to conapofe a lingle Jtead, ov Saaxe. of 
taxation ; "while the wealthy provincial, in pro- 
portion to his fortune, alone reprefented feveral 
of thofe imaginary beings. In a poetical re- 
queft, addreffed to one of the laft and moft 
deferving of the Roman princes who reigned 
in Gaul, Sidonius Appollinai'is perfonifies his 
tribute under the figure of a triple monfler, the 
Geryon of the. Grecian fables, and intreats the 
new Hercules that he would moll gi’acioufly be 
pleafed to fave his life by cutting off three of 
his heads The fortune of Sidonius far ex- 
ceeded the Ouftomary "Wealth of a poet ; but if 
he had purfued the allufion, he muft have 
painted many of the Gallic nobles with the 
hundred heads of the deadly Hydra, fpreading 
over the face of the country, and devouring 
the fubllance of an hundred families. 11. The 
difficulty of allowing an annual fum of about 
nine pounds flerling, even for the average of 
the capitation of Gaul, may be rendered more 
evident by the comparifon of the prefent Hate 
of the fame country, as it is now governed by 
the abfolute monarch of an induftrious, wealthy, 
and afiedlionate people. The taxes of France 
cannot be magnified, either by fear or by flat- 

Geryones nos efle pRta, monftrumque tributum# 

Hic ut vivam, tii mihi tolle 

Sidon* ApoIIinar. Carrn. xiiL 

The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expea more fatisfaaion 
than I have found in his note (p. 144.) on this remarkable palTage. 
The words, im y^l/uorum nomine, betray the peiplexity of the cqi|i? 
meutator. 

tery, 
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terj’’, beyond the annual amount of eighteen G 
millions llerling, which ought perhaps to be , 
lliared among four-and-twenty millions of inha- 
bitants Seven millions of theie, in the ca- 
pacity of fathers, or brothers,' or hufbands, may 
difcharge the obligations of the remaining mul- 
titude of women and children ; yet the equal 
proportion of each tributary fubjedt willfcarcely 
rife above fifty Ihillings of our money, inftead 
of a proportion almoft four times as confider- 
able, which was regularly impofed on their 
Gallic anceftors. The reafon of this difference 
may ]be found, not fo much in the relative fcar- 
city or plenty of gold and filver, as in the dif- 
ferent ftate of fociety in ancient Gaul and in 
modern France. In a country where perfonal 
freedom is the privilege of every fubje6l:, the 
whole mafs of taxes, whether they are levied 
on property or on confumption, may be faifly 
divided among the whole body of the nation. 

This aiTertlon, however formidable it may feem, is founded on 
the original regillers of births, deaths, and marriages, colledled by 
public authority, and now depofited in the Controle General at Paris. 
The annual average of births throughout the whole kingdom, taken 
in five years (from 1770 to 1774, both inclufive), is 479,649 boys, 
and 449,269 girls, in all 928,918 children. The province of French 
Hainault alone furnifhes 9906 births; and we are affured, by an 
a«flual enumeration of the people, annually repeated from the year 
1773 to' the year 1776, that, upon an average, Hainault contains 
3 i 57>097 inhabitants. By the rules of fair analogy, we might infer, 
that the ordinary proportion of annual births to the w^hole people 
is about I to 26 ; and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151,868 
perfons of both fees and of every age. If we content ourfelves with 
the more moderate proportion of i to 25, the whole population will 
amount to ^354225950. From the diligent refearches of the French 
government (which are not unworthy of our own imitation), we may 
hope to obtain a Itill greater degree of certainty on this impprtaiit 
/ubje( 5 l, ‘ ' 
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. But the far greater part of the land^ of an- 
cient Gail}, as well as of the other provinces of 
the Roman world, were cultivated by Haves, 
or by peafants, whofe dependent condition was 
a lefs rigid fervitude In fuch a Hate the 
poor were maintained at the expence of the 
mafters, who enjoyed the fruits of their la- 
boui ; and as the rolls of tribute were filled 
only with the names of thofe citizens who pol- 
feffed the means of an honourable, or at leaflt 
of a decent fubfiftence, the comparative finall- 
nefs of their numbers explains and juftifies the 
high rate of their capitation. The truth of this 
aflertion may be illuftrated by the followino- 
example : The JEdiii, one of the moft powei^ 
ful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul, occu- 
pied an extent of territory, which now contains 
above five hundred thoufand inhabitants, in 
th'e two ecclefiafiical diocefes of Autun and 
Nevers'®-*: and with the probable accelfion 


Cod. Theod. I. V. tit. be. .X. xi. Cod. Juftinm. I. xi. tit. Ixiii. 
Coloni appellantur^qm pnditionem debent genitali folo, propter 
aguculiuram fub domimo poffelTorum. Auguflin. de Civitate Dei, 

X# C# i« T 


IS4 


tb. Autnn inBurgimdy, 

capital of &e JEdui, comprehended the adjacent territory of 

tTI r de i’Ancienne Ganle, 

p. 491* The two diocefes of Autun and Nevers are now compofed 
Je W of 6 xo, _and the latter of x 6 o panto. Die S 

years, in 476 parilhes of the^ame 

(fee MeflknceRecherehes fur la Population, p. 14a.), may authLIfe 

number of 6jfi perfons^for each parllli, which 

and A, f “«^ed by the 770 panto' of the diocefes of Nevers 

of cotS^^ extent 

ot country which was once poflelTed by the .ffidui. 
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of tliofe of Chilons and Ma9on the popula- CHAP, 
tion would amount to eight hulidred thou&nd . 

fouls, in the time of Conftantine, the terri- 
tory of the jEdui afforded no more than twenty- 
five thoufand heads of capitation, of whom feven. 
thoufand were difcharged by that prince from 
the intolerable weight of tribute’®*. A juft 
analogy would feem to countenance the opinion 
of an ingenious hiftorian that the free and 
tributary citizens did not furpafe the number 
of half a million; and if, in the ordinary ad- 
ininifti'ation of government, their annual pay- 
ments may be computed at about four millions 
and a half of our money, it would appear, that 
although the fhare of each individual was four 
times as confiderable, a fourth part only of 
the modern taxes of France was levied on 
the Imperial province of Gaul. The exadtioas 
of Conftantius may be calculated at feven mil- 
lions fterling, which were reduced to two mil- 
lions by the humanity or the wifdom of Julian. 

But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors 
of land, would have differed a rich and nume- 

1^5 yniglit derive an additional fupply of 30i)750 inhabitants 
Irom the diocefes of Chalons (CabiUonum) and of Ma^on (^Mati/co) ; 
lince they contain, the one aooj and the other parifhes. Thi& 
acceffion of territory might be juftified by very fpecious reafons. 

I. ChMons and Magon were undoubtedly within the original jurif- 
diiSlion of the JEdui, (See D’Anville Notice, p. 187.443.). a. In the 
Notitia of Gaul, they are enumerated not as CMtatesi but merely 
Caftra* 3. They do not appear to have been epifcopal feats before 
the fifth and fixth centuries. Yet there is a paflage in Eumenius 
(Panegyr. Vet. viii. 7.) which very forcibly deters me from extending 
the territory of the Mduh in the reign of Conltantme, along the beau- 
tiful banks of the navigable Sa6ne. 

Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. viii. II. 

L’Abbe du .Bos Hit.. Critique de la M.F4 tom.h p« W* 
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CHAP, rous clafs of free citizens to efcape. With the 
. . view of fliarin^ that ipecies of wealth which is 

Capitation derived from art or labour, and which exifts in 
andbduf merchandife, the emperors impofed 

try. a diftindl and perfonal tribute on the trading 
part of their fubjedls ‘®V Some exemptions, 
very ftri^lly confined both in time and place, 
were allowed to the proprietors who difpofed of 
the produce of their own ellates. Some indul- 
gence was granted to the profeffion of the li- 
beral arts : but every other branch of commer- 
cial indullry was affedled by the feverity of the 
law. The honourable merchant of Alexandria, 
who imported the gems and fpices of India for 
the ufe of the weftern world ; the ufurerj who 
derived from the intereft of money a lilent and 
ignominious profit} the ingenious manufac- 
turer, the diligent mechanic, and even the moft 
obfeure retailer of a fequeftered village, w^ere 
obliged to admit the ofiicers of the revenue into 
the partnerfliip of their gain: and the fovereign 
of the Homan empire, who tolerated the pro- 
fellion, confented to fliare the infamous falary 
of public proftitutes. As this general tax upon 
induftry was coll edled every fourth year, it was 
ftyled the Lijfiral Contribution: oxiA. the hillo- 
rian Zofimus laments that the approach of 
the fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, who were often com- 

See Cod. Theod, 1 . xiii. tit. i. and iv. 

Zofimus, I, ii. p. 115. There is probably as much paffioii aiid’ 
prejudice in the attack of Zofimus, as in the elaborate defence of the 
memory of Conftantine by the zealous JDr. Howell. Hill, of the 
%¥carld, Yohii. p.ao. 

pelled 
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pelled by the impending fcourge to erabrades CH AP, 
the moft abhorred and unnatural methods of 
procuring the fum at which their property had 
been affeffed* The teftimony of Zofimus can* 
not indeed be juflified from the charge of paf- 
fion and prejudice; but, from the nature of 
tliis tribute, it feems reafonable to conclude 
that it was arbitrary in the diftribution, and ex- 
tremely rigorous in the mode’ of colIe6ling. 

The fecret wealth of commerce, and the preea- 
rious profits of art or labour, are fufceptible 
only of a difcretionary valuation, which is 
feldom difadvantageous to the intereft of the • 
treafury; and as the perfon of the trader fup- 
plies the want of a vifible and permanent fecu- 
rity, the payment of the impofition, which, in 
the cafe of a land-tax, may be obtained by the 
feizure of property, can rarely be extorted by 
any other means than thofe of corporal punifh- 
ments. The cruel treatment of the infolvent 
debtors of the Hate, is attefted, and was per- 
haps mitigated by a very humane edidl of Con- 
ftantine, who, difclaiming the ufe of racks and 
of fcourges, allots a fpacious and airy prifon for 
the place of their confinement 

Thefe general taxes were impofed and levied Freegift»» 
by the abfolute authority of the monarchy ; but 
the occafional offerings of the coronary gold 
ftill retained the name and femblance of po- 
pular confent. It was an ancient cuftom that 
the allies of the republic, who afcribed their 
Ikfety or deliverance to the fuccefs of the flo- 
ps'’ Cod.Th«od. riit leg. 3. 


man 
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^XVE^* even the cities of Italy, who 

— _ , admired the virtues of their vidloiious general, 
adorned the pomp of his triumph by their vo- 
luntary gifts of crowns of gold, which after the 
ceremony were confecrated in the temple of 
^ Jupiter, to remain a lading monument of his 
glory to future ages. The progrefs of zeal and 
flattery foon multiplied the number, and in- 
cieafed the flze, of thefe popular donations ; 
and the triumph* of Cmfar vras enriched with 
two thoiifand eight hundred and twenty-two 
mafly crowns, whofe weight amounted to twenty 
thoufand four hundred and fourteen pounds of 
gold. This treafure was immediately melted 
aown by the prudent di6lator, who was fatis- 
fied that it would be more ferviceable to his 
fbldiers than to the gods : his example was irai- 
tated by his fucceflbrs ; and the cuftom was 
introduced of exchanging thefe fplendid orna- 
ments for the more acceptable prefent of the 
current gold coin of the empire The fpon- 
taneous offering was at length exadted as the 
debt of duty ; and inllead of being confined to 
the occafion of a triumph, it was fuppofed to 
be granted by the feveral cities and provinces 
of the monarchy, as often as the Emperor con- 
defeended to announce his acceflion, his con." 
ulfliip, the birth of a ibii, the creation of a 
Cmfar, a viaory over the Barbarians, or any 
other real or imaginary event which graced the 


_ See Lipfius de magnitud. Romana* 1. ii. c. 9. The Tarraeonefs 
p^n prrfented the Emperor Claudius with a crown of gold of feven^ 
au ^th another of rune, pounds weight Ihave fol. 

lowed the rational etaendatioa of tiplius. ^ ' 

16 ' 
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annals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of c H A P. 
the fenate of Rome was fixed by cuftom at fix- . . 

teen hundred pounds of gold, or about fixty 
four thoufand pounds fterling., The oppreffed 
fubje6ts celebrated their own felicity, that their 
fovereign fhould gracioufly confent to accept 
this feeble but voluntary tellimony of their loy- 
alty and gratitude 

A people elated by pride, or foured by dif- Conch* 
content, are feldom qualified to form a juft efti- 
mate of their a6lual fituation. The fubje6ts of 
Conftantine were incapable of difcerning the 
decline of genius and manly virtue, which fo 
far degraded them below the dignity of their 
anceftors ; but they could feel and lament the 
rage of tyranny, the relaxation of difcipline, 
and the, encreale of taxes. The impartial hif- 
torian, who acknowledges the juftice of their 
complaints, will obferve fome favourable cir- 
CLiraftances which tended to alleviate the mifery 
of their condition. The threatening tempeft of 
Barbarians, which fo foon fubverted the foun- 
dations of Roman greatnefs, was ftill repelled, 
or fufpended, on the frontiers. The arts of 
luxury and literature were cultivated, and the 
elegant pleafures of fociety were enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of a confiderable portion of the 
globe. The forms, the pomp, and the expence 
of the civil adminiftration contributed to re- 
ftrain the irregular licence of thefoldiers; and 

Cod. Theod. L xii. tit. xilL The fenators wex*e fuppofed to 
be exempt from the Aurum Coronarlum ; but the Anri Oblatio^ 
which was required at their liands, precifely of the fame nature* 

VOL. III. II although 
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c H A F although the laws were violated by power, or 
. j perverted by fubtlety, the fage principles of the 
Roman jurifprudence preferved a fenfe of order 
and equity, unknown to the defpotic govern- 
ments of the eaft. The rights of mankind 
might derive Ibme protedlion from religion and 
philofophyj and the name of freedom, which 
could no longer alarm, might fomerimes admo-r 
nifli, the fucceflbrs of Auguftus, that they did 
not reign over a nation of Slaves or Barba- 
rians 


The great Theodoiius, In his judicious advice to his Ton 
(Claudian in iv« Confulat. Honorii, ^14? &c.) diftinguiihes the ftation 
of a Koman prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was 
neceffary for the one 5 birth might fuftce for the other* 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

Chara^er of ConJUntim.-^ Gothic War. —Death 
(fConJtantine. — Dimfion of the Empire amons 

Deaths of Confantine the Yozmger and Cm. 
fans. — UfurpaUon of Magnentius. Qml 
Tl ar. Vtiiory of Coryiantitis, 

XHE charaaer of the prince who removed the chap 
leat of empire, and introduced fuch impor- ^vin. ' 
tant changes into the civil and religious confti 

‘“7" i- fixed ,& attenUot "«■” 

and divided the opinions, of mankind. Bv the 
grateful zeal of the Chrillians, the deliverer of 
the church has been decorated with every attri- 
bute of a hero, and even of a faint : while the 
•difcontent of the vanquifhed party has com- 
pared Conftantine to the moll abhorred of 
thofe tyrants, who, by their vice and weaknefs, 
dilhonoured the Imperial purple. The fame 
paffions have m fome degree been perpetuated 
to fucceeding generations, and the charaaer of 
Conftantine is conlidered, even in the prefent 
age, as an objeft either of fatire or of pane- 
gyiic. By the unpartial union of thofe defeols 
which are confeffed by his warmeft admirers, 
and of thofe virtues which are acknowledo-ed 
^y his moft implacable enemies, we might hope 
..0 delineate a juft portrait of that extraordinary 
aian, which the truth and candour of hift.ory 

^ ® ihould 
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fliould adopt without a blufli But it would 
foon appear, that the vain attempt to blend fuch 
difcordant colours, and to reconcile fuch incon- 
tinent qualities, muft produce a figure montlrous 
rather than human, unlets it is viewedin its propet 
and diftin6t lights, by a careful feparation of the 
different periods of the reign of Contlantine. 

The perfon, as well as the mind, of Conftan- 
tine had been enriched by nature with her 
choicetl endowments. His fiature was lofty, 
his countenance majeftic, his deportment grace- 
ful ; his flrength and activity W(^’e difplayed in 
every manly exercife, and from his earliell 
youth, to a very advanced feafou of lil'e, he 
qn’elerved the vigour of his conttitution by a 
ftri6t adherence to the doraeftic virtues of 
chaftity and temperance. He delighted in the 
focial intercourfe of familiar converfation ; and 
though he might fometimes indulge his dilpofi- 
tion to raillery with lefs referve tJnin w^as required 
by the fevere dignity of his ffation, the courteiy 
■nnd liberality of his manners gained the hearts 
of all who approached him. The fincerity of 
his fi'iendfliip has been fufpeeledj yet he fliewed, 
'on fome occafions, that he w'as not incapable of 
a warm and lafting attachment. The difad- 
vantage of an illiterate education luul not pre- 
vcnLed him from forming a juft eftimate of 

* On ne fe trompera point fur Conftantin, en croyant tout le rml 
-qu^en dit Euiebe, et tout le bien cju’en dit Zofime. Fleury' Hiit 
clefiaftique, tom. iii. p. 333. Euiebius and Zofimiis form indeed tbe 
two extremes of fiatteiy and inveaive. The intermediate fhades are 
exprefied by tliofe witers, whofe charaaef or fitualion vaiiotifly tem- 
pered tii.e influence of tlieir religious zeal. 
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the value of learning; and the arts and fciences c H ap. 
derived fome encouragementfrom the raunificent , ' ^ ~ ■ 
protection of Conllantine. In the difpatch of 
bufinefs, his diligence was indefatigable ; and 
the active powers of his mind were almoll con- 
tinually exercifed in reading, wu-iting, or medi- 
tating, in giving audiences to ambaffadors, and in 
examining the coinplaints of his fubJeCts. Even 
thofe who cenfured the propriety of his meafures 
were compelled to acknowledge that he poflefled 
magnanimity to conceive, and patience to exe- 
cute, the moft arduous deligns, without being 
checked either by the prejudices of education, or 
by the clamours of the multitude. In the field, 
he infufed his own intrepid fpir it into the troops, 
whom he conducted with the talents of a con- 
fummate general ; and to his abilities, rather than 
to his fortune, we may 'aferibe the fignal victories 
which he obtained over the foreign and domeltic 
foes of the republic. He loved glory as the re- 
ward, perhaps as the motive, of his labours. 

The boundlefs ambition, which from the mo- 
ment of his accepting the purple at York, ap- 
pears as the ruling paffion of bis foul, may be 
juftified by the dangers of his own fituation, by 
the character of his rivals, by the confeioufnefs 
of fuperior merit, and by the profpeCt that 
his fuccefs would enable him to reftore peace 
and order to the diftraCted empire. In his civil 
wars againfl Maxentius and Licinius, he had 
engaged on his fide, the inclinations of the peo- 
ple, who compared the imdiflembled vices of 
thofe tyrants with the fpirit of Wifdom and juf- 
H 3 tice 
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tice which ieemed to direct the general tenor of 
j the adrainiftration of Conftantine L 

Had Conftantine fallen on the banks of the 
Tyber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, 
fuch is the chara<aer which, with a few excep- 
tions, he might have tranfinitted to pofterity. 
But the conclufion of his reign (according to the 
moderate and indeed tender fentence of a writer 
of the fame age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the moil deferv- 
ing of the Roman princes ^ In the life of 
Auguftus, we behold the tyrant of the republic, 
converted, almoft by imperceptible degrees, in- 
to the father of his country, and of humankind. 
In that ,of Conftantine, we may contemplate a 
hero, who had fo long infpired his fubje^s with 
love and his enemies with terror, degenerating 
into a cruel and diffolnte monarch, corrupted 
by his fortune, or raifed by con quell above the 
neceffity of diffimulation. The general peace 
which he maintained during the laft fourteen 
yeais of his reign, was a period of apparent 

of Conftantine are coUeaed for the moft;|)art froin 
iutropms, and the younger Viflor, t^,^o fmcere pagans, who 
wrote after the extrn&on of hie family. Even ZofiLl and Ae 

-Hitary 

See Eutropius, x.6. In primo Imperii tempore optimis princi- 
pibu,, ultimo me&s comparandus. From the ancienf Greek ver- 

Sa diaf aTt'^b I am inclmed to fu&' 

that Lutiop.us had originally wntten mediisj and that the 

toSta - tan's, 

Iplendor 
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i|)lendof rather than of real profperity ; and the 
old age of Conftantine was difgraced by the op- 
polite yet reconciieable vices of rapacioufnefs 
and prodigality. The accumulated treafures 
found in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius, 
were lavilhiy confumed; the various innovations 
introduced by the conqueror, were attended 
with an increaling expence ; the coll of his 
buildings, his court, and his feftivals, required 
an immediate and plentiful fupply 5 and the op- 
preffion of Me people Was the only fund which 
could fupport the magnificence of the fovereign'*. 
His unworthy favourites, enriched by the bound- 
lefs, liberality of their mallei’, ufurped with im- 
punity the privilege of rapine and corruption 
A feci’et but univerfal decay was felt in every 
part of the public adminillration, and the Em- 
peror himfelf, though he Hill retained the obe- 
dience, gradually loll the elleem of his fubjedls. 
Thedrefsandmanners, which, towards thedecline 
of life, he chofe to affe6l, ferved only to degrade 
him in the eyes of mankind. The Afiatic pomp, 
which had been adopted by the pride of Diocle- 
tian, afl'umed an air of foftnefs and effeminacy 
in the perfon of Conftantine. He is reprefented 

Julian. Orat. i. p.S. in a flattering difcourfe pronounced before 
the fon of Conftantine; and Csefares, p. 335. Zofimus, p. 114, 

1 15. The ftateiy buildings of ConftantlnopIe> &c. maybe quoted 
as a lafting and unexceptionable proof of the profufenefs of their 

founder.;,''",..,;, 

^ The impartial Ammianus deferves all our confidence. Proxi- 
morum fauces aperuit primus omnium Conftantmus. L. xvi. c. 8. 
Eufebius himfelf cDttfefles the abufe (Vit. Gonftantin. i. iv. c a 9. 
54.); and fome of the Imperial laws feebly point out die remedy# 
See above? p.53. of this volume* 
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hair of various colours, laborioufly ar- 
I — j ranged by rile llcilful artifts of the times ; a diadem 
of a new and more expenfive fafliionj a profulion 
of gems and pearls^ of collars and bracelets, and 
a variegated flowing robe of fllk, moft curioufly 
embroidered with flowers of gold. In fuch ap- 
parel, Icarcely to be exculed by the youth and 
folly of Elagabalus, we are at a lofs to dilcover 
the wifJoni of an aged monarch, and the iiin- 
plicity of a Roman veteran ^ A mind thus re- 
laxed by prolperity and indulgencef was incapa- 
ble of rifmg to that magnanimity which difdains 
fulpicion, and dares to fbi’give. The deaths of 
Maximian and Licinius may perhaps be juftified 
by the maxims of policy as they are taught in 
the fchools of tyrants ; but an impartial narra- 
tive of the executions, or rather murders, winch 
fullied the declining age of Conftantine, will 
to ourmofl candid thoughts, the idea of 
a prince who could facrifice without reludfance 
the lavs s of juftice and the feelings of nature, 
to the dictates either of his paffions or of his 
intereft. 

Uh family. invariably followed 

the ftandard of Conftantine, feemed to fee u re 
the hopes and comforts of his doraeftic life. 
Thofe among his predeceffors who had enjoyed 
the longeft and moft prolperous reigns, Auguf- 


. , in the ^Caefars, attempts to ridicule his uncle. His fuf- 

however by the learned Spanheim, 
®«dals (fee Commmtaire, p. ij6. Lo. ,07! 
WO- Eufebms (Orat. C.J.) alleges, that Conftantine dreffed' for 
the pubhe, not for himfelf. Were this admitted, the vaineft cox- 
wmb could never want an excufe. vaineit tox- 

tus. 
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tus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been difap- c H A P. 
pointed of pofterlty ; and the frequent revolu- , ^ 

lions had never allowed fufficient time for any 
Imperial family to grow tip and multiply under 
the lhade oi the purple. But the royalty of the 
riavian line, which had been firft ennobled by 
the Gothic Claudius, defcended through feveral 
generations ; and Condantine himfelf derived 
from his royal father the hereditary honours 
which he tranfmitted to his children. The Em- 
peror had been twice married. Minervina, the 
obfcure but lawful objedl of his youthful attach- 
ment’, had left him only one fon, "who was 
called Criipus. By Faufla, the daugliter of 
Fiiaximian, he had three daughters, and tliree 
fons, known by the kindred nranes of Conftan- 
tine, Gonilantius, and Conftans. Tlie unambi- 
tious brothers of the great Conftantiue, Julius 
Conftantius, Dalmatius, and Hannibalianus % 
were permitted to enjoy the moll honourable 
rank, and the mod affiuent fortune that could 
be confident with a private ftation. The young- 
ed of the three lived without a name, and died 
without poderity. His two elder brothers ob- 
tained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
fenators, and propagated new branches of the 

’ Zofimus and Zonarus agree in reprefenting Minervina as tlie 
concubine of Conflantine: but Ducange has very gallantly refcued 
ber cliara< 5 ler, by producing a decifive palFage from one of tbe pane- 
gyrics : « Ab ipfo fine pueritise te matrimonii legihus dedifii/’ 

VBucange (Familiss Byzantiiise, p*44*) bellows on him, after 
Zonaras, the name of Conftantme; a name, fomewhat unlikely, as it 
was already occupied by the elder brother. That of Hannibalianus 
is mentioned in the Pafchal Chronicle, and is approved by Tillemont, 

Hifl. des Empereiirs, tom. iv. p. 551.7. 
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P, Imperial race. (Sallus atid Julian afterwards be-^ 
came the moft illuftrious of the children of Julius 
Conftantius the Patrician^ The two fons of Dah 
matius, who had been decorated with the vain 
title of Cb?’i/3r> were named Dalmatius and Han- 
nibalianus. The two fifters of the great Conllan- 
tim^ Anaftafia and Eutropia, were beftowed M 
Optatus and NepotianuSj two fenators of noble 
birth and of conlular dignity. His third 
Conftaiitia, was diftinguiflied by her pre-emi- 
nence of greatnefs and ofmifery. She remained 
the widow of the vanquifhed Liciniiis ; and it 
was by her intreaties, ^ that an innocent boy, the 
offspring of their marriage, preferved for fome 
time, his life, the title of Caefar, and a precarious 
hope of the fucceffioh. Befides the females, and 
the allies of the Flavian houfe, ten or twelve 
males to whom the language of modern courts 
would apply the title of princes of the blood, 
feeined, according to the order of their birth, to 
be deftined either to inherit or to fupport the 
throne of Conftantine. But in lefs than thirty 
years, this numerous and encreafing family was 
reduced to the perfbns of Conftantius andJuiian, 
who alone had furvived a feries of crimes and ca- 
lamities, fuch as the tragic poets have deplored in 
the devoted lines of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

Crifpus, the eldeft foo of Conftaritine, and the 
prefumptive heir of the empire, is reprefented 
by impartial hiftorians as an amiable and accom- 
plifhed youth. ^ The care of his ediication, or at 
leaft of his ftudies, was entrufted to Xaaaotius, 
the moft eloquent of the Chriftians j a preceptor 

admirably 
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admirably qualified to form the tafte, and to ex- chap. 
cite the virtues of his illufirious difciple At . , 

the age of feventeen, Crifpus was invefted with 
the title of Caefer, and the adminiftration of the 
Gallic provinces, where the inroads of the Ger- 
mans gave him an early occafion of fignalizing 
his military prowefs. In the civil war which 
broke out foon afterwards, the father and fon 
divided their powers j and this hiftory has al- 
ready celebrated the valour as well as condiidl: 
difplayed by the latter, in foi’cing the llreights 
of the Hellefpont, fo Obftinately defended by 
the fiiperior flee€ of Licinius. This naval vidtory 
contributed to determine the event of the war ; 
and the names of Conllantine and of Crifpus 
were united in the joyful acclamations of their 
eaftern fubjedls : who loudly proclaimed, that 
the world had been fubdued, and was now go- 
verned by an emperor endowed with every virtue; 
and’ by his iliuftrious fon, a prince beloved of 
heaven, and the lively image of his father’s per- 
fections, The public favour, which feldom ac- 
companies old age, diffufed its luflre over the 
youth of Crifpus, He deferved the efteem, and 
he engaged the aflTeClions of the court, the army, 
and the people. The experienced merit of a 
reigning monarch is acknowledged by his fub- 
jeCts with reluctance, and frequently denied 

Jmm* m Cliron. Tlie poverty of Ladantius may be applied 
eitber to tbe praife cjf tlie difmterefted phiiofopher, or to the ihame 
of the linfeeling patron. See Tiilemont, Mem. Ecclefialt. tom.vi. 
part i. p. 345. Bupinj Bibiiotheque Ecclefiaft. tom. i. p. Z05. Lard- 
ner^s Credibility of tho 0 Ofpel Hiftory, partii. vol. vH. p. 66. 
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Jealoufy 
of Con- 
ilantine 


P^'rtial and difcontented murmurs ; while> 
L-om the opening virtues of his fucceffor, they 
fondiy conceive the moil unbounded hopes of 
pi'ivate as well as public felicity 

This dangerous popularity loon excited the 
— attention of Conftantine, who, both as a father 
A.d.^ 3^34. and as a king, was impatient of an equal. Inftead 
of attempting to fecure the allegiance of his fon, 
by the generous ties of confidence and gratitude, 
he refolved to prevent the mifehiefs which might 
be apprehended from diflatisfied ambition, Crif- 
pns foon had reafon to complain, that while his 
infant brother Conflantius was fent with the title 
of C®far, to reign over his peculiar department 
of the Gallic provinces ”, he, a pr^ice of mature 
years, who had performed fuch recent and fignal 
fervices, inftead of being raifed to the fuperior 
rank of Auguftus, -was confined almoft a prifoner 
to his father s court; and expofed, without power 
or defence, to every calumny wliich the malice of 
his enemies could fuggeft. Under fuch painful 
circumftances, the royal youth might not always 
be able to compofe his behaviour, or fupprefs his 
difeontent ; and we may be affured, that he w'as 

Edeb. Hift. EedeCaft. I. x. c. 9. Eutropius (x. 6.) ftyles him 

TT't (Orat.i.) very plainly alludes to 

the explons of Cnfpus m the civil war. See Spanheim. Comment. 
P*9^* 

ri the Pafchal Chronicle, with Ammianu, 

til . c ■ Conftantius was created Cafar, 

fee^ to he more accurately fixed by the two chronologlfts ; but the 
hoftonan who lived m his court, could not be ignorant of the day of 
the anniverfaiy. For the appointment of the new Ctefar to'^the 
pinces oF Gaul, fee JuKan, Orat. i. p. x.. Godefroy, ClJonoL 
Legum, p. a6. and Blondel de la Primaute de I’Egllfe, p.iiS^. 


encom- 
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encompaffed by a train of indifci’eet cr perfi- 
dious followers, who affiduoufly lliidied to in- 
flame, and who were perhaps inftrnfted to 
betray, the unguarded warmth of his refent- 
ment. An edi6t of Gonftantine, publiflied 
about this time, raanifeftly indicates bis real or 
affeiSled fufpicions, that a fecret confpiracy had 
been formed againft his perfon and government. 
By all the allurements of honours and rewards, 
he invites informers of every degree to accufe 
witliout exception his magillrates or miniflers, 
his friends or his moft intimate favourites, pro- 
tefting, with a folemn afleveration, that he him- 
felf will liften to the charge, that he himfelf will 
revenge his injuries; and concluding with a 
prayer, which difcovers fome apprehenfion of 
danger, that the providence of the Supreme 
Being may Hill continue to protedl the fafety 
of the Emperor and of the empire”. 

The informers, who complied with fo liberal 
an invitation, were fufficiently verfed in the arts 
of courts to fele61: the friends and adherents of 
Crifpus as the guilty perfbns ; nor is there any 
reafon to diftrull the veracity of the Em 2 )eror, 
who had promifed an ample meafure of revenge 
and punifliraent. The policy of Conftantine 
maintained, however, the fame appearances of 
regard and confidence towards a fon, whom he 
began to confider as his mod irreconcileable 
enemy. Meaals were ft ruck with the cuftoraary 
vows for the long and aufpicious reign of the 
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Difgrace 
and deatii 
of Crifpus, 
A.D*3a6, 
Jiilv. 


of this law 


Cod. Tlieod. I. ix. tit. iv. Godefroy fii{pedl;ed the fecret motives 


. tom. ui. p. 9. 


young 


no 
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*^xvra5* Caefar j and as the people, who were not 

admitted into the fecrets of the palace. Hill 
loved his virtues, and refpeaed his dignity, a 
p<^t who folicits his recal from exile, adores 
with equal devotion the majefty of the father 
and that of the fon The time was now 
aiiived for celebrating the auguft ceremony of 
the twentieth year of the reign of Conftantine j 
and the Emperor, for that purpofe, removed his 
court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the moil 
Iplendid preparations had been made for his re-^ 
ception. Every eye, and every tongue, aiFecSed 
to exprefs their fenfe of the general happinels, 
and the veil of ceremony and diffimulation was 
drawn for a while over the darkefl defigns of 
avenge and murder In the midft of the 
feftival, the unfortunate Crifpus was appre- 
hended by order of the Emperor, who laid afide 
the tendernefs of a father, without affuming the 
equity of a judge. The examination was ihort 
and private and as it was thought decent to 
conceal the fate of the young prince from the 


Ducange Fam. Byzaat. p. jg. TiHemont, tom. iv. p. 6io. 

His name was Porphyrins Optatianus. The date of his pane- 
gync, written according to the tafte of the age in vile acroliirs 

fetded by Sc^g. ad Tufeb. p. 1.50. TiUeLm, d’o ! 

and Fabncius Biblioth. Xatin, 1 . iv. c* i* ^ ^ 

IS Chronol. Legum, p. 38. 

• ft ^ is the ftrong, and moft probably the 

juft expreffionofSui^.^ The elder Viaor, who wi-ote under the 
next rei^, fpeaks wiA becomng caution. « Natd grandior incer- 
tum qua causa, ^tns judicio occidiffet.” If we confult the fuc- 
ceedmg -wnte, Eutropius, the younger Viaor, Orofius, Jerom, 
^fimus, Philoftorgius, and Gregory of Tours; their knowledge 
will appey gradually to mcreafe, as their means of information muft 
di%i£m^*^’ acimunrilance lyhich frequently occurs in liiftorical 
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eyes of the Roman people, he was fent under a c h a P. 
ftrong guard to Pola, in Iftria, where, foon after- . . 

wards, he was put to death, either by the hand 
of the executioner, or by the more gentle ope-„ 
ration of poifon"'. The Csefar Licinius, a youth 
of amiable manners, was involved in the ruin 
ofCrifpus'®: and the ftern jealoufy of Conftan- 
tine was unmoved by the prayers and tears of i 

his favourite filler, pleading for the life of a = 

fon ; whofe rank was his only crime, and whofe t 

lofs Ihe did not long furvive. The ftory of 
thefe unhappy princes, the nature and evidence 
of their guilt, the forms of their trial, and the 
cii'cumftances of their death, were buried in 
myllerious obfcurity; and the courtly bilhop, 
who has celebrated in an elaborate work the 
virtues and piety of bis hero, obferves a pru- 
dent fiience on the fubjedl of thefe tragic 
events*®. Such haughty contempt for the 
opinion of mankind, whilft it imprints an inde- 
lible ftain on the memory of Conftantine, muft 
remind ns of the very different behaviour of one 

Ammianus ( 1 . xiw c. ii.) ufes the general expreffion of peremp^ 
ium, Codinus (p. 34.) beheads the young prince ; but Sidonius 
Apoliinaris (Epiftol. v. 8*), for the fake perhaps of an antithefis to 
Faiifta’s izuarm bath, choofes to adminifter a draught of co^d poifon. ^ ; 

Sororis filiiim, comraodse indolis juvenem. Eutropius, x.6. ^ 

May I not be permitted to conjecture, that Crilpus had married Hele- I 

na, the daughter of the Emperor Licinius, and that on the happy de- 
livery of the princefs, in the year 32 a, a general pardon was granted 
by Gonftantme ? See Ducange Earn. Byzant. p. 4 7, and the law 
(L ix. tit* xxxvii.) of the Theodofian Code, which has fo much em- 
barralTed the interpreters. Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 267. 

See the life of Conftantiue, particularly 1 , ii. c* 19, 2 q. Two 
hundred and fifty years afterwards Evagrius ( 1 . iii. 0.41.) deduced 
from the filence of Eufebius a vain argument againfl the reality of the 
%% ; , , ' ; 
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prefs 

Faulta. 


of tlie greateft monarclis of the prefent age* 
The Czar Peter, in the full poffeffion of defpotic 
power, fubmitted to the judgment of Ruffia, of 
^Europe, and of pofterity, the reafons which had 
compelled him to llibfcribe the condemnation of 
a criminal, or at lead of a degenerate, fon 
The innocence of Crifpus was fo univerfally 
acknowledged, that the modem Greeks, who 
adore the memory of their founder, are reduced 
to palliate the guilt df a parricide, which the 
common feelings of human nature forbade them 
tojuftify. They pretend, that as foon as the 
afflicted father difcovered the falfehood of the 
accufation by which his credulity had been lb 
fatally mifled, he publiflied to the world his re- 
pentance and reinorfe I that he mourned forty 
days, during which he abftained from the ufe 
of the bath, and all the ordinary comforts of 
life ; and that, for the lading inllrudlion of 
pofterity, he eredted a golden ftatue of Crilpus, 
with this memorable infcription : To my son, 

WHOM I UNJUSTLY CONDEMNED A tale lo 

moral and fo interefting would deferve to be 
lupported by lefs exceptionable authority j but 
if we confult the more ancient and authentic 
writers, they will inform us, that the repentance 
of ("onftantine was manifefted only in adls of 
blood and revenge ; and that he atoned for the 
murder of an innocent fon, by the execution, 

Hlftoire dc Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, partiLc. x. 

In order to prove tliat the ilatue was eredted by Conflantine, 
and afterwards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Codiniis very 
readily creates (p*34*) witnefles, liippolitiis, and the younger 
Herodotus, to whofe imaginary hiflorles he appeals with unbluflxing 
confidence* 

perhaps 
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pethaps, of a guilty wife. They afcribe the 
misfortunes of Crifpus to the arts of his Hep- 
mother Faiilla, whofe implacable hatred, or 
whofe difappointed love, renewed in the palace 
of Conftantine the ancient tragedy of HippoUtus 
and of Phaedra". Like the daughter of Minos, 
the daughter of Maximian accufed her fon-in- 
law of an inceftuous attempt on 4he chaftity of 
his father’s wife ; and eafily obtained, from the 
jealoufy of the Emperor, a fentence of death 
againft a young prince, whom Ihe confidered with 
reafon as the moft formidable rival of her own 
children. But Helena, the aged mother of Con- 
llantine, lamented and revenged the untimely 
fate of her grandfon Crifpus : nor was it long be- 
fore a real or pretended difcovery w'as made, 
that Faufta herfelf entertained a criminal con- 
nedlion with a flave belonging to the Imperial 
ftables*^ Her condemnation and punifliment 
were the inftant confequences of the charge ; and 
the adulterefs was fuffocated by the fleam of a 
bath, which for that purpofe had been heated to 
an extraordinary degree'"*. By fome it will per- 
haps 


Zofimus (L ii. p. 103.) may be confidered as our original. 
The ingenuity of the ^ptiodernsj aflifted by a few hints from the 
ancients> has illuftrated and improved his obfcure and imperfetSf 
narrative. 

Phiioftorgius, l.Ii. c.4. Zofimus (I.ii. p. 104. 116.) imputes to 
Conftantine the death of two wives, of the innocent Faufta, and of 
an adulterefs who was the mother of his three fuccelTors. According 
to Jerom, three or four years elapfed between the death of Crifpus 
and that of Faufta. The elder Vidlor is prudently filent. 

If Faufta was put to death, it is reafonable to believe that the 
private apartments of the palace were the fcene of her execution. 

. ¥bL.iir. i. The 
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haps be though4,‘>that the remembrance of a coiri' 
jugal union of twenty years, and the honour of 
their common offspring, the deftined heirs of the 
throne, might have foftened the obdurate heart 
of Conllantine j and perfuaded him to fuffer his 
wife, however guilty flie might appear, to exi* 
piate her offences in a folitary prifon. But it 
feems a fuperfluous labour to weigh the pro* 
pi’iety, unlefs we could afcertain the truth, of this 
lingular event j which is attended with fome cir- 
cumftances of doubt arid perplexity. Thofe who 
Lave attacked, and thofe w’ho have defended, 
the charadter of Gonftantine, have alike difre- 
garded two veiyremarkable paffagesof two ora- 
tions pronounced under the fucceeding reigni 
The former celebrates the virtues, the beauty, 
and the fortuneof the Eraprefs Fauffa, the daugh- 
ter, wife, lifter, and mother of fo many princes 
The latter afferts, in explicit terms, that the mo- 
ther of the younger Gonftantine, who was llain 
three years after his father’s death, furvived to 
weep over the fate of her fon-®. Notwithftand- 
ing the pofttive teftimony of feveral wi'iters of the 

The orator Chr}^foftom indulges his fancy by expofing the naked 
Emprefs on a defert mountain> to be devoured by wild beafis. 

Julian. Orat. i. He feems to call her tiie' mother of Crifpiis* 
She might alTume that title by adoption. At leaft, Ihe was not corl- 
Cdered as his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Faulla. 
with that of Parj,rfatis, the Perhan queen. A Roman would have morg' 
naturally recoiledted the fecond Agrippina : 

Et moij qiii furletrone aifuivi mes ancetres: 

Moi, lille, femme> fceur, et mere de vos maitres. 

Monod. in Conftantin. Jim. c, 4. ad Calcem Eutrop. edit* 
Havercamp, The orator ftyles her' the moft divine and pious of 
queens. . 

Pagan 
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Paffan as weH as of the Chriftian relmion, there c H A p. 
may ftill remain fome reafon to believe, or at , ‘ ■ 

leaft to fuipefit, that Faufta efcaped the blind and 
fufpiGious cruelty of her hufband. The deaths 
of a fon, and of a nephew, with the execution of 
a great number of refpe 61 ;able, and perhaps in- 
nocent friends '‘h who were involved in their fall, 
may be fufficient, however, to juftify the difcon- 
tent of the Roman people, and to explain the 
fatirical verfes adixed to the palace-gate, com- 
paring the fplendid and bloody reigns of Conftan- 
tine and Nero.^"*.' 

By the death of Crilpus, the inheritance of the The fon* 
empire feemed to devolve on the three fons of 
Faufta, who have been already mentioned under Conftau- 
the names of Conftantine, of Conftantius, and of 
Conftans. Thefe young princes were fucceflively 
invefted with the title of Csefar ; and the dates of 
their promotion may be referred to the tenth, 
the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of the reign 
of their father*®. This conduct, though it tend- ^ 
ed to multiply the future mailers of the Roman 
world, might be excufed by the partiality of pa- 
ternal affedlion ; but it is not eafy to underftand 

^ Jnterfecit numerofos amicos. Eutrop. xx. 6- 
Saturni aurea fsecula qiiis requirat ? 

Sunt hsec gemmea, fed Neroniana. 

Sidoiia Appoliinar, 

It is fomewhat fmgular, that thefe fatirical lines fhouid be attrlbtitecl, 
not to an obfcure libeller, or a difappointed patriot, but to Ablaviiis, 
prime minifter and favourite of the Emperor. W e may now perceive 
that the imprecations of the Roman people were dictated by humanity, 
as well as by fupeiititioii. Zoiim. L ii. p. 105. * 

*9 Eufeb. Orat. in ConHantin. c. 3. Thefe dates are fulficiently 
corredl to jiiilify the orator. 
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tfee motives of the Emperor, when he endanger- 
ed the fafety both of his family and of his people, 
by the unneceffary elevation of his two nephews, 
Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was 
raifed, by the title of Caefar, to an equality with his 
coufins. In favour of the latter, Conftantme 
invented the new and lingular appellation of 
NoUlifflnm^^ ; to which he annexed the flatter- 
ing diftinaion of a robe of purple and gold. But 
of^ :he whole feries of Roman princes in any age 
of the empire, Hannibalianus alone was diflin- 
guilhed by the title of King ; a name which the 
fubjeas of Tiberius would have detefted, as the 
profane and cruel infult of capricious tyranny. 
The ufe of fuch a title, even as it appears under 
the reign of Conftantine, is a llrange and uncon- 
neaedfaa, which can fearcely be admitted on 
the joint authority of Imperial medals and con- 
temporary writers^'. ^ , 

The whole empire was deeply interefted in the 
education of thefe five youths, the acknowledged 
fucceffors of Conftantine. The exercifes of the 
body prepared them for the fatigues of war, and 
the duties of a6tive life. Thofe who oqcalionally 
mention the education or talents of Conftantius, 
allow that he excelled in the gymnaftic arts of 


ZoCm. l-ii. P-II7- Under the predeceffi)rs 
NoUliJfimus was a*Vagtte epithet, rather than a legal 


of Conftantiney 
and determined 


3^* Adfciunt nummi veteres ac fmgnlares. Spanheim de Ufa 

Srnmifmat. Dlffertat. xn. vol.ii. p.357- Amimnua fpeaks of 

his Roman king (l.xiv. c.l. and ^f^hrorick 

ragment ftyles him King of Kmgs ; and the Pafchal 

p. a86.), by employing tbe word acquires the weight ot 

Latin evidence. 
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leaping and running ; that he was a dexterous chap. 
archer, a Ikilful horfeman, and a mafter of all xvm. 
the different weapons ufed in the fervice either 
of the cavalry or of the infantry The fame 
affiduous cultivation was bellowed, though not 
perhaps with equal fuccels, to improve the minds 
of the fons and nephews of Conftantine^^ The 
moll celebrated profelTors of the Chrillian faith, 
of the Grecian philofophy, and of the Roman 
jurifprudence, were invited by the liberality of 
the Emperor, who referved for himfelf the im* 
portant talk of inllrufiliug the royal youths in 
the fcience of government and the knowledge 
of mankind. But the genius of Conftantine 
himfelf had been formed by adverfity and expe- 
rience. In the free intercourfe of private life, 
and amidfl the dangers of the court of Galerius, 
he had learned to command his own paffions, to 
encounter thofe of his equals, and to depend 
for his prefent'fafety and future greatneCs on the 
prudence and firmnefs of his perfonal condudl. 

His delljned fuccelfors had the misfortune of 
being born and educated in the Imperial purple. 
Inceffantly furrounded with a tra,in of flatterers, 
they paffed their youth in the enjoyment of 
luxury, and the expedlation of a throne ; nor 
would the dignity of their rank permit them to 


His dexterity in martial exercife is celebrated by Julian 
(Orat.i. p. il. Orat.ii. p.53*)> and allowed by Ammianus (1. xxi. 
e. i6.). 

Eufeb.in Vit. Conftantin. l.iv. c. 51. Julian. Orat. i. p. ii — 16. 
with Spanheim’s elaborate Commentary. Libanius, Orat.iii. p. 109. 
Conftantius ftudied. ' with laudable diligence ; but the dulnefi of 
his fancy prevented him from fucceeding in the art of poetry, or 
even of rhetoric. 

13 
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c H A P. defcend from tliat elevated ftation from whence 

^ xviii. various chai’adters of human nature appear 
to wear a fmooth and uniform afpecl. T-he i®* 
dulgence of Conllantine admitted them at a very 
tender age, to lhare the adminiftration of the 

empire-, and they ftudied the art of reigning, at 

the espence of the people entrufted to their care 
The younger Conftantine was appointed to liolcl 
his court in Gaul; and his brother Conftantius 
exchanged that department, the ancient patri- 
mony of their father, for the more opulent, but 
lefs martial, countries of .the Eaft. Ita^^ the 
Weftern lllyricum, and Africa, w£re accuftoine 
to revere Conftans, the third of his fons, as the 
reprefentative of the great Conftantine. He 
feed Dahnatius on the Gothic frontier, to which 
he annexed the government of Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece. The city of Cmfarea was 
chofen for the refidence of Hannibalianus ; and 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the 
Lefier Armenia, were deftined to form the ex. 
tent of his new Idngdoin. Tor each of thefe 
princes a fuitable eftablifhment was provided. A 
mil proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxi- 
liarics was allotted for their refpeaive dignity 
and defence. The mimfters and generals, who 
were placed about their perfons, were fuch as 
Conftantine could truft to aflift, and even to 
control, thefe ufeful ibvereigns in the exercife of 
their delegated power. As they advanced in 
years and experience, the limits of their authority 
were infenftbly enlarged : but the Emperor al- 
ways referved for himfelf the title of Auguftus ; 
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and while he fliew'ed the Ccejars to the armies c H A P. 
and provinces, he'*‘raaintained every part of the ^ 

empire ill equal obedience to its fupreme 
head The tranquillity of the laft fourteen 
yeais of his reign was fcarcely interrupted by 
tile contemptible infurredtion of a camehdriver 
in the ifland of Cyprus or by the a^ive part 
T/hich the policy of Copftantine engaged him to 
afl'ume in the wars of the-Goths and Sarmatians. 

Among. the different branches of the human Manner 
race, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable ^atians. 
fliade.; as they feem to unite the manners of the 
Afiatic barbarians with the figure and com- 
plexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe., 
According to the vai’ious accidents of peace and 
war, of alliance or conqueft, the Sarmatians 
were Ibmetiraes confined to the banks of the 
Tanais •, and they fometimes fpread themlelyes 
over the imnienfe plains which lie between the 
yiftula and the Volga The care of their nu. 
merous flocks and herds, the purfuit of game, 
and the exercife of war, or rather of rapine, di- 
jre6led the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. 

34 Eufebius (I.iv. c. 51, 53.), with a defign of exalting the au- 
thority and glory of Conftantine, affirms, that he divided the Roman, 
empire as a private citizen might have divided his patrimony. His 
dHiribution of the provinces may be collected from Eutropius, the 
two Vi<Sors, and the Valefian fragment. 

^3 Calocerus, the obfcure leader of tliis rebellion, or rather 
tumult, was apprehended and burnt alive in tlie market-place of 
Tarfus, by the v%iiance of Dalmatius. See the elder Vi < 51 or, the 
Chi’onicle of Jerom, and the doubtful traditions of Theoplianes 
and Cedremis. 

Cellarius has colle<Sled the opinions of the ancients concerning 
the European and Aliatic Sarmatia ; and M. d’AnvUle has applied 
them to modern geography with the &ili and accuracy which always 
diffinguifh that excellent writer. 

, , : I 4 
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The moveable camps or cities, the ordinary 
relidence of their wives and children, confided 
only of large waggons drawn by oxen, and co- 
vered in the form of tents. The military ftrength 
of the nation was compofed of cavalry ; and the 
cuftom of their warriors, to lead in their hand 
one or twofpare horfes, enabled them to advance 
and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which 
furprifed the feciirity, and eluded the purfuit, of 
a diftant enemy ^ Their poverty of iron promptr 
ed their rude induftry to invent a fort of cuirafs, 
which was capable of refilling a fword or ja- 
velin, though it was formed only of horfes’ hoofs, 
cut into thin and polilhed llices, carefully laid 
over each other in the manner of fcales or fea? 
thers, and ftrongly fewed upon an under-gar- 
ment of coarfe linen The ofienfive arras of 
the Sarmatians were Ihort daggers, long lances, 
and a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows, 
They were reduced to the neceffity of employ- 
ing fifli-bones for the points of their weapons ; 
but the cuftom of dipping them in a venomous 
liquor, that poifoned the wounds which they 
inflidled, is alone fufficient to prove the moll 
favage manners ; lince a people impreffed with 
a fenfe of humanity would have abhorred fo 
cruel a pra£lice,r and a nation {killed in the aits 
of war, would have difdained fo impotent a re- 

37 Ammian. l. xvii. c. la. The Sarmatian horfes were caftrated 
to prevent the mifchievous accidents which might happen from the 
noify and ungovernable pafiions of the males. 

Faufanias, 1. L p.50. edit. Kuhn. That inquifitive traveller 
had carefully lexamined a Sarmatian cuirafsj which was preferved 
in the temple of -^fcuiapius at Athens. 
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fource^^. Whenever thefe barbarians ilTued from chap. 
their deferts in queft of prey, their fliaggy . ' 
beards, uncombed locks, the furs with which 
they were covered from head to foot, and their 
fierce countenances, which feeined to exprefs 
the innate cruelty of their minds, infpired the 
more civilized provincials of Rome with horror 
anddifmay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth Q)ent in the Their fet- 
enjoyment of fame and luxury, was comdemned 
to an hopelels exile on the frozen banks of the Danube. 
Danube, where he was expofed, almoft without 
defence, to the fury of thefe raonfters of the 
defert, with whofe flern fpirits he feared that 
his gentle lhade might hereafter be confounded. 

In his pathetic, but foinetimes unmanly lamen- 
tations +°, he defcribes in the moll lively colours 
the drefs, and manners, the arms and inroads 
of the Getae and Sarmatians, who were affo- 


Afplcis et imtti fub adunco toxica ferroj 
Et telum caufas mortis Iiabere duas. 

Ovid, ex Ponto, l. iv. ep. 7. ver. 7, 

See in the Recbercbes fur les Americains, tom. ii. p, 53 6-— a 71, a 
very curious diflertation on poifoned darts. The venom was com- 
monly extra<Sled from the vegetable reign ; but that employed by the 
Scythians appears to have been drawn from the viper, and a mixture 
of human blood. The ufe of poifoned arms which has been fpread 
over both worlds, never preferyed a favage tribe from the arms of a 
difciplined enemy. 

The nine books of Poetical Epiftles, which Ovid compofed 
durmg the feven firft years of his melancholy exile, polTefs, befides 
the merit of elegance, a double value. They exhibit a picture of 
the human mind under very fmgular circumftances ; and they con- 
tain many curious obfervations, which no Roman, except Ovid, 
could have, an opportunity of making. Every circumilance which 
tends to illuH'rate the hitory of the Barbarians, has been drawn 
together by the very accurate Count de Buat. Hift. Ancienne des 

Feuples de FEurope, tom. iv. c. xvL p. 
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ciated for the purpofes of deftru6tion ; and from 
the accounts of hiftory, there is fome reafoii 
to believe that thefe Sarmatians were the Ja- 
one of the moll numerous and warlike 
tribes of the nation. The allurements of plenty 
engaged them to feek a permanent eftablifli- 
ment on the frontiers of the empire. Soon after 
the reign of Auguftus, they obliged the Da- 
ciansj who fubfilled by filling on the banks of 
the river Teyfs or Tibifcus, to retire into the 
hilly country, and to abandon to the vi6lorious 
Sarmatians the fertile plains of the Upper Hun- 
gaiy, which are bounded by the courfe of the 
Danube and the femicircular inclofure of the 
Carpathian mountains In this advantageous 
pofition, they watched or fufpended the moment 
of attack, as they were provoked by injuries or 
appealed by prefents 5 they gradually acquired 
the Ikill of ufing more dangerous weapons ; and 
although the Sarmatians did not illullrate their 
name by any membrable exploits, they occa- 
fionally affilled their eaftern and weftern neigh- 
bours, the Goths and the Germans, with a for- 
midable body of cavalry. They lived under the 
irregular arillocracy of their chieftians ; but 
after they had received into their bofom the 

The Sarmatians Jazygse were fettled on the banks of the Pa- 
thilTus or Tibifcus, when Pliny, in the year 79, publilhed his Hatura! 
Hiftory* See 1 . iv. c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, fixty or 
ieventy years before, they appear to have inhabited beyond the Getsej 
along the coaft of the Euxine* 

Principes Sarmatarum Jazygum penes quos civitatis regimen 
* • * plehem^ et vim equitum qud fola valent ofFerebant* 

Tacit. Hift, ill. 5. This offer was made in the civil war between 
Viteilius and Veipafian* 

fugitiv:© 
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fagitive Vandals, who yielded to the preffure of chap. 
the Gothic power, they feem to have chofen a ^ 

Idng from that nation, and from the illuftrious 
race of the Aflingi, who had formerly dwelt on 
the Ihores of the northern ocean 

Tliis motive of enmity muft have inflamed the The Go. 
fubjeas of contention, which perpetually arife on 
the confines of warlike and independent nations. 

The Vandal princes were ftimulated by fear and 
revenge ; theGothic kings afpired to extend their 
dominion from the Euxine to the frontiers of 
Germany ; and the waters of the Maros, a fmall 
river which falls into the Teyfs, were ftained with 
the blood of the contending barbarians. After 
fome experience of the fuperior ftrength and 
number of their adverfaries, the Sarmatians im- 
plored the proteidlion of tbeEoman monarch, who 
beheld with pleafure the difcord of the nations, 
but who was juftly alarmed by the progreis of 
the Gothic arms. As foon as Conftantine had 
declared himfelf in favour of the weaker party, 
the haughty Araric, King of the Goths, inftead 
of expelling the attack of the Legions, boldly 
pafled the Danube, and Ipread terror and devaL 
tation through the province of Maefia. To op- 
pofe the inroad of this deftroying hoft, the aged 
Emperor took the field in perfon ; but on this oc- 
cafion either his conductor his fortune beti-ayed 
the glory which he had acquired in fo many fo- 

This lypolliefis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatlan fub- 
jedls, feems necefiary to reconcile the Goth Jomandes with the Greek 
and Latin hiftorians of Conilantine. It may be obferved that Ifldore> 

\vho lived in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, gives them for 
enemies, not the Vandaiss but the Sarmatians- See his Chronicle xu 
Grotiusj p, 709. 

reign 
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CHAP, reign and domeftic wars. He had the mortifica- 
, * ■ tion of feeing his troops fly before an inconfider- 

able detachraentof the barbarians, who purfued 
them to the edge of their fortified camp, and 
obliged him to confult his fafety by a precipitate 
and ignominious retreat. The event of a fecond 
and more fuccefsful adlion retrieved the honour 
of the Roman name ; and the powers of art and 
difcipline prevailed, after an obftinate conteft, 
over the efforts of irregular valour. The broken 
army of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, 
the waited province, and the paflage of the Da- 
nube: and although J;he eldefl of the fons of 
A.D. 33i, Conftantine was permitted to fupply the place of 
April *0. jj-g father, the merit of the vidtory, which dif- 
fufed univerfal joy, was afcribed to the aufpi- 
cious counfels of the Emperor himfelf. 

He contributed at lead to improve this advan- 
tage, by his negotiations with the free and w^ar- 
like peopleof Cherfonefus‘‘‘*,whofe capital, fituate 
on the weftern coafl of the Tauric or Crimsean 
peninfula, dill retain edfome vediges of a Grecian 
colony, and was governed by a perpetual magif- 
trate, affided by a council of fenators, emphati- 
cally dyled the Fathers of the City. The Cher- 

^ I may ftand m need of fome apology for having ufed, witliout 
fcruplej the anthoiity of Conftantine Porphyrogenitus? in all that 
relates to the -wars and negociations of the Gherfonites. I am aware 
that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his accounts of 
ancient hiftory are frequently confufed and fabulous. But on this 
occafion his narrative is, for the moft part, confiftent and probable ; 
nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might 
have accefs to fome fecret archives, which had efcaped the diligence 
of meaner hlftorians. For the fituation and hiftor>' of Cherfone, fee 
PeyfTonel des Peuples barbares qui ont habite les Bords du Danube, 

. . . , . c*xvL p»84 — 90^, ■ ■ 
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ionites were animated againft the Goths, by the c H A P. 
memory of the wars, which, in the preceding ^ 

century, they had maintainedwith unequal forces 
againft tine invaders of their country. They were 
connefited with the Romans, by the mutual bene- 
fits of commerce ; as they were fupplied from the 
provinces of Afia with corn and manufactures, 
which they purchafed with their only produc- 
tions, fait, wax, and hides. Obedient to the re- 
quifition of Conftantine, they prepared, under 
the conduct of their magiftrate Diogenes, a con- 
fiderable army, of which the principal ftrength 
confifted in crofs-bows and military chariots. 

The fpeedy march and intrepid attack of the 
Cherfonites, by diverting the attention of the 
Goths, aflifted the operations of the Imperial 
generals. The Goths, vanquiihed on every fide, 
were driven into the mountains, where, in the 
courfe of a fevere campaign, above an hundred 
thoufand were computed to have perilhed by cold 
and hunger. Peace was at length granted to their 
humble fupplications; the eldeft fon of Araric 
was accepted as the moft valuable hoftage ; and 
Conftantine endeavoured toconvince their chiefs, 
by a liberal diftribution of honours and rewards, 
how far the friendfliip of the Romans was pre- 
ferable to their enmity. In the expreflions of 
his gratitude towards the faithful Cherfonites, 
the Emperor was ftill more magnificent. The 
pride of the nation was gratified by the fplendid 
and alraoft royal decorations beftowed on their 
magiftrate and his fucceflTors. A perpetual ex- 
emption from all duties was ftipulated for their 
veflels which traded to the ports of the -Black 

Sea. 
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S6a. A regular fublidy was promifed-, of irori^ 
corn, oil, and of every fupply which could be 
ufeful either in peace or war. But it was thought 
that the Sarmatians were fuiiciently rewarded 
by their deliverance from impending ruin 5 and 
the Emperor, perhaps with two flridl an ceco- 
nomy, dedu6ted fome part of the expences of 
the war from the cuftomary gratifications which 
were allowed to that turbulent nation. 

Exatperated by this apparent negledl, the 
Sarmatians foon foi’got, with the levity of bar- 
barians, the fervices which they had fo lately 
received, and the dangers which ftill threatened 
their fafety. Their inroads on the territory of 
the empire provoked the indignation of Con- 
ftantine to leave them to their fate, and he no 
longer oppofed the ambition of Geberic, a re- 
nowned warrior, who had recently afcended the 
Gothic throne. Wifumar, the Vandal king, 
whilft alone,- and unaffifled, he defended his 
dominions with undaunted courage, was van- 
quiflied and flain in a decifive battle, Avhich 
fwept away the flower of the Sarmatian youth* 
The remainder of the nation embraced the de- 
j|)erate expedient of arming their flaves, a hardy 
•race of hunters and herdfmen, by whofe tumul- 
tuary aid, they revenged their defeat, and ex- 
pelled the invader from their confines. But 
they foon difcovered that they had exchanged a 
foreign for a domeftic enemy, more dangerous 
and more implacable. Enraged by their former 
fervitude, elated by their prefent glory, the 
flaves, under the name of Limigantes, claimed 
.and irfurped the poffeflion of the country which 
II they 
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they had laved. Their maffcers, unable to with- C H 
Hand the ungoverned fury of the populace, pre- 
ferred the hardlliips of exile, to the tyranny of 
their fervants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians 
foiicited a lefs ignominious dependence, under 
the hoftile llandard of the Goths. A more nu- 
merous band retired beyond The Cai^pathian, 
mountains, among the Quadi, their German 
allies, and were eafily admitted to lhare a fuper- 
fluous walle of uncultivated land. But the far 
greater part of the diftreffed nation turned their 
eyes towards the fruitful provinces of Borne. 
Imploring the protedlioiTand forgiyenefs of the 
Emperor, they foiemnly promifed, as fubje6ts 
in peace, and as foldiers in war, the moll invio- 
lable fidelity to the empire which lliould gra- 
cioufly receive them into its bofom. According 
to the maxims adopted by Probus and his fuc- 
eeffors, the offers of this barbarian colony were 
eagerly accepted ; and a competent portion of 
lands in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Italy, were immediately aC- 
figned for the habitation and fubfillence of 
three hundred thoufand Sarmatians •’5. 

The Gothic and Sarmatian wars are related in fo broken and 
imperfe< 51 : a manner, that I have been obliged to compare the ioI« 
lowing writers, who mutually fupply, correa, and illuftrate each 
other. Thofe who will take the fame trouble, may acquire a riglit 
of crlticifmg my narrative. Ammianus, 1. xvii. c. iz. Anonym. 
Valefian. p. 715. Eutropius, x. 7. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, 
c, a6. Julian. Orat. i. p. 9. and Spanheim Comment, p. 94. Hie- 
ronym, in Chron, Eufeb. in Vit. Conftantin. l.iv.*c. 6., Socrates, 

I. i. c. 1 8. SoEomen, I. i. c. 8. Zofimus, L ii. p. 108. Jomaiides 
de Reb. Gedcis, c. Ifidonis in Chron. p. 709. ; in Hift. Gotho- 

rum Grotii. Cpnftantin. Porphyrogemtus de Adminitet. Imperii. 

P» edit. Meurfiu 
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CHAP, chaftifing the pride, of the Goths, and by 
, accepting the homage of a fuppliant nation, Con- 
Death and ftantine afferted the majefty of the Roman era- 
pire ; and the atnbaffadors of ^(Ethiopia, Perfia 
tine, ' and the moft remote countries of India, congra- 
a.d. 335, tulated the peace and profperity of his govern- 
»i* ment If he reckoned, among the favours of 
> fortune, the death of his eldeft fon, of his ne- 
phew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an 
uninterrupted flow of private as well as public 
felicity, till the thirtieth year of his reign; a 
period which none of his predecelTors, fince Au- 
guftus, had been permitted to celebrate. Con- 
ftantine furvived that folemn feftival about ten 
months; and, at the mature age of lixty-four, 
after a fhort illnefs, he ended his memorable life 
A.D. 337, at the palace of Aquyrion, in the fiiburbs of Ni- 
May a*, comedia, whither he had retired for the benefit 
of the air, and with the hope of recruiting his 
exhaufted ftrength by the ufe of the warm baths. 
The excefiive demonftrations of grief, or at leaf! 
of mourning, furpafied whatever had been prac- 
tifed on any former occalion. Notwithflanding 
the claims of the fenate and people of ancient 
Rome, the corpfe of the deceafed Emperor, ac- 
• cording to his laft requeft, was tranfported to the 

city, which was deftined to preferve the name 
and memory of its founder.* The body of Con- 

Eufebius (m Vit. Conft, L iv. c. 50.) remarks tiiree circumHances 
relative to thefe Indians. 1 , They came from the Chores of die eaftern 
ocean; a defcription which might be applied to the coail of China 
or Coromandel, a. They prefented fhining gcyBS» and unknown 
animals. 3. They protefted their kings had.ereded ftatues to repre« 
fent the fupreme majefty Coaftantine* 
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ftantine, adorned with the vain lymbols of great- 
nefs, the pui’pleand diadem, was depofited on a 
jrolden bed in one of the apartments oifthe palace, 
which for that purpofe had been fplendidly fur- 
nillied and illuminated. The forms of the court 
were ftriclly maintained. Every day, at the ap- 
pointed hours, the principal offices of the ilate, 
the army, and the-houfehold, approaching the 
perfon of their fovereign with bended knees and 
a compofed comitenance, offered their refpedlful 
homage as ferioufly as if he had been ftill alive. 
From motives of policy, tte theatrical reprefent- 
ation was for fome time continued; nor could 
flattery neglect the opportunity of remarking 
that Conftantine alone, by the peculiar indul- 
gence of heaven, had reigned after his death 
But this reign could fubfift only in empty pa- 
geantry; and it was foon d.ifcovered that the will 
of the moll abfolute monarch is feldom obeyed, 
when his fubjedls have no longer any thing to 
hope from his favour, or to dread from his re- 
fentment. The fame minifters and generals 
who bowed with fuch reverential awe before the 
inanimate corpfe of their deceafed fovereign, 
were engaged in fecret confultations to exclude 
his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, 
from the fhare which he had afligned them in 
the fucceflion of the empire. We are too imper- 

Fmiiis relatiim in urbem fui nomlnis, quod fane P.R. segerrime 
tulit. Aurelius ¥idlor. Contoitine had prepared for himfelf a. 
lately tomb in the church of the Holy Apoftles. Eufeb. L iv, c. 6o» 
The beft, and indeed almoft the only account of the ficknefs? death, 
and funeral of Gonftantine, is contained in the fourth book of his 
life, by Eufebius. ' : „ 
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CHAP, fe£lly acquainted with the court of Conftantine 
xvm to form any judgment of the real motives which 
influenced the leaders of the confpiracy ; iinlefs' 
we fliould fuppofe that they were actuated by ar 
i^irit of jeajoufy and revenge againft the prmfe6b 
Ablavius, a proud favourite, who had long di- 
re6led the counfels and abufed the confidence 
of the late Emperor. The arguments by which’ 
they folicited the concurrence of the foldiers and 
people, are of a more obvious nature : and they 
might with decency, as well as truth, infill om 
the fuperior I’ank of the children of Gonftantine, 
the danger of multiplying the number of fove- 
reigns, and the impending mifchiefs which 
tlireatened the republic, from the difcord of fo 
many rival princes, w'ho were not connefiled by 
the tender fyropathy of fraternal afiedlion. The 
intrigue was conducted with zeal and fecrecy, 
till a loud and unanimous declaration was pro- 
cured from the troops, that they would fuller 
none except the fons of their lamented mo- 
narch, to reign over the Roman elnpire‘^^ The. 
younger Dalraatius, who w'as united "with his 
collateral relations by the ties of friendlliip and 
interell, is allowed to have inherited a confider- 
able lhare of the abilities of the great Conllan- 
tine : but, on this occafion, he does not appear 
to have concerted any meafures for fupporting,, 
by arms, the jiill claims which himfelf and his 
royal brother derived from the liberality of their 

Eufebius (L ir, c* terminates liis narrative by tliis loyal decla- 
ration of the troops, and avoids all the Invidioiis circumflances of the 
, f^bfequent-malT^re; 
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Unde. Aftonifhed and overwhelmed by the c H a P. 
tide of popular fury, they feem to have re- , 
mained, without the power of flight or of 1‘efift- 
ance, in the hands of their implacable enemies. 

Their fate was fufpended till the arrival of Con- 
ftantius, the fecond‘‘% and perhaps the moft 
favoured, of the fons of Conllantine. 1, 

The voice of the dying Emperor had recom- Maflkcre 
mended the care of his funeral to the piety of 
Conflantius; and tliat prince, by the vicinity of 
his eaftern ftation, could eafily prevent the dili- 
gence of his brothers, who I'efided in their diftant 
government of Italy and Gaul. As loon as he 
had taken pofleffion of the palace of Conftanti- 
nople, his firfl: care was to remove the apprehen- 
lions of his kinfmen by a folemn oath, which he 
pledged for their fecurity. His next employ- 
ment was to find fome fpecious pretence which 
might releafe his confcience from the obligation 
of an imprudent promife. The arts of fraud 
were made fubfervient to the defigns of cruelty; 
and a manifeft forgery was attefced by a perfon 
of the moil facred charadler. From the hands 
of the Bifliop of Nicomedia, Conflantius received 
a fatal fcroll, affirmed to be the genuine teftarnant 
of his hither; in which the Emperor expreffedhis 
fulpicions that he had been poifoned by his bro- 

Tte ciiarat^ler of Dalmatius is advantageouflr, tlioiigli con- 
cifely drawn by Eutropius (x. 9.}. Dalmaaus Csefar profperrima 
indole, iieque patruo abfimilis, baud multo poa% opprelTus e(l facSEone 

militari. As both Jerom and the Alexandrian Chromcle mention the 
third year of the Cssfar, which did not , commence till the i8th or 
a4th of September, A.D. 337, it is certain that thefe military factions 
continued above' four months. 
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thers; and conjured Ins fons to revenge liis 
death, and to confidt their own tafetj, by the 
puniihraent of the guilty "L Whatever reafons 
might have been aliedged by thefe unfortunate 
princes to defend their life and honour againft fo 
incredible an accufution, they were filenced by 
the furious clamours of the foldiers,\vho declared 
themfelves, at once, their enemies, their judges, 
and their executioners. The fpirit, and even the 
forms of legal proceedings were repeatedly vio- 
lated in a promifcuous inaflacre; which involved 
the two uncles ofConftaatiuSjfeven of his coutins, 
of whom Dalmatiusand Hannibalianus were the 
molt illuftrious, the _Patrician OptatHS, who had 
married a lifter of the late Emperor, and the Pra:- 
fe6t Ablavius, whofe power and riches had in- 
fpired him with fome hopes of obtaining the 
purple. If it were necellary to aggravate the 
horrors of this bloody fcene, we might add, that 
Conftantius hinifelf had efpoufed the daughter of 
his uncle Julius, and that he had bellowed his 
lifter in marriage on his coiilin Hannibalianus. 
Thefe alliances, which the policy of Conftantine, 
regardleis of the public prejudice had formed 

between 

^ I Ii2ve yelated this lingular anecdote on the authority of Philof- 
torgius, l.ii. c. But If fuch a pretext was ever ufed by Confbn- 
tine and liis adhei'eiitS) it was hid afide with contempt^ as fooii as it 
had ferved their iminediate purpofe. Athanafius (torn. i. p. S5 6.) men- 
tions the oath which Conftantius had taken for the fee urity of his 
kinfmen. 

Conjugia fobrinarum diu ignorata? tempore addito percrcbiiiiTe. 
Tacit. Annal. xiL 6. and Lipfius ad loc. The repeal of the ancient 
law, and the praeftice of live hundred years, were infufficient to 
eradicate the prejudices of the Romans; who ftill conlidered the 
marriages cf conlins-germam as a fpecies of imperfedt inceft (Au« 
‘[uJiin de Clvilate Dei, xv. 6.) ;, and Julkn, whofe mind w^aa biafled 

by 
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between tlie fe\'eral braiiches of the Imperial 
houfe, ferved only to convince mankind, that 
thefe princes were as cold to the endearments of 
conjugal alie 61 ;ion, as they were infenhble to the 
ties of confanguinity, and the moving entreaties 
of youth and innocence. Of fo numerous a fa- 
mily, Gallus and Julian alone, the two youpgcft 
children of Julius Conftantius, were faved from 
the hands of the alTairins, till their rage, fatiated 
with flaughter, bad in fome meafure fubfided. 
The Emperor Conftantius, who, in the abfence of 
his brothers, was the inoft obnoxious to guilt and 
reproach, difcovered, on fome future occaf ons, 
a faint and tranfient reraorfe for thofe cruelties 
which the perfidious counfels of his minifters, 
and the irrefiftible violence of the troops, had 
extorted from his unexperienced youth 

The maflacre of the Flavian race was fucceed- 
ed by a new divifion of the provinces; which was 

by fuperftidon and refentment, iligmatizes thefe unnatural alliances 
between his own coulins with the opprobrious epithet of te ou 

(Prat. vii. p. %%%•). The junfpnidence of the canons has 
fmce revived and enforced this prohibition, without being able to 
introduce it either into the civil or the common law of Europe. See 
on the fubjedl of tliefe marriages, Taylor’s Civil Law, p. 331. 
Brouer de Jure Connub. Lii. c.12. Hericourt des Loix Eccleiiaf- 
tiques, part. iii. c.5. Fieury Inftitutions du Droit Canonique, 
torn.!, p. 333^* Paris, 1767, and Fra Paolo Ifloria del Concilio 
" Trident. . L viiL 

5 ‘ Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 270.) charges his coufin Con- 
ftantius with thi whole guilt of a maffacre, from which he himfelf fo 
narrowly efcaped. His alTertion is confirmed by Athanafius, who, 
for reafons of a very different nature, was not iefs an enemy of Con- 
ftantius (tom. i. p. S56.). Zofimus joins in the fame accufation, 
But the three abbreviators, Eutropius and the ViiSlbrs, ufe very qua- 
lifying expreffions ; finente potius quam jwbente j” incertum 
quo fiiafore;” Yi .miiitum.” 
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ratified*in a perfonal interview of the three bro-f 
thers. Conftantine, the eldeft of the Csefars, ob- 
tained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, the 
poffeffion of the new capital, which bore his own 
name and that of his father. Thrace and the 
countries of the eaft, were allotted for the patri- 
mony of Conftantius ; and Conflans was acknow- 
ledged as the lawful fovereign of Italy, Africa, 
and the weftern Illyrieum. The armies fubmitted 
to their hereditary right ; and they condefcend- 
ed, after fome delay, to accept from the Roman 
fenate, the title of Augujiiis^ When they firll 
allliraed the reins of government, the eldeft of 
thefe princes was twenty-one, the fecond twenty, 
and the third only feventeen, years of age^^ 
While the martial nations of Europe followed 
the ftandards of his brothers, Conftantius, at t|ie 
liead of the effeminate troops of Afia, was left to 
fuftain the weight of the Ferfian war. At the 
deceafe of Conftantine, the throne of the eaft was 
filled by Sapor, fon of Hormouz, or Hormifdas, 
and grandfbn of Narfes, who, after the vi^ory 
of Galerius, had humbly confeffed the fuperiority 
of the Roman power. Although Sapor was in 
the thirtieth year of his long reign, he was ftill 
in the vigour of youth, as the date of his acceft 
fion, by a very ftrange fatality, had preceded that 
of Ills birth. Thewifeof Hormouz remained preg- 
nant at the time of her hufband’s death and the 

Eufeb. in Vlt, Conftantin. 1 . iv. c. 69. Zofiitiiis, 1 . ii. p. 117* 
I-dat. in Chrou. See two notes of TilIemont> Hiit. des Empereurs^ 
tom. iv- p. 1086 — 1091. The reign of the eldeft brother at Con- 
ftantlnople is noticed oxily in the Alexandrian Chronicle. 
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tincerfcainty of tbe fex, as well as of the event, 
excited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the 
lioufe of Saffan. The apprehenfions of civil war 
were at length removed, by the pofitive affurance 
of the Magi, that tlie widow of Honnouz had 
conceived, and would fafely produce a fon. Obe- 
dient to the voice of fuperllition, the Perfians 
prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his co- 
ronation. A royal bed, on which the Queen lay 
in Hate, was exhibited in tlie midft of the palace ; 
the diadem was placed on the fpot, which might 
be fuppofed to conceal the future heir of Artax- 
erxes, and the proftrate Satraps adored the ma- 
jefty of their invilible and infenlible fovereign = \ 
If any credit can be given to this marvellous tale 
which feeras however to be countenanced by the 
manners of the people, and by the extraordinary 
duration of his reign, we muft admire not only 
the fortune, but the genius, of Sapor, In the 
foftfequeftered education of a Perfian haram, the 
royal youth could difcover the importance of ex- 
ercifing the vigour of his mind and body; and, 
by his perfonai merit, deferved a throne, on which 
he had been feated, while he was yet unconfcious 
of the duties and temptations of abfolute power. 
His minority was exppfed to the almoll inevitable 
calamities of domeftic difcord ; his capital was 

AgatMa?, who lived in the fixtli centurj^, is the author of this 
Hory (l.iv. p.13^* edit*Louvi*e). ^ He derived his information from 
fome extra( 5 ls of the Perfian Chronicles, obtained and tranfiated by the 
interpreter Sergius, during his embafly at that cburt. The coro- 
nation of the mother of Sapor is like wife mentioned by Scliikard 
(Tarikh. p. ii$.) and JD'Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orientaie, p. 763.). 
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c H A P. furprifed and plundered by Thair, a ppwerfui 
, . King of Yemen, or Arabia; and the Majelly of 

tbe royal family was degraded by the captivity of 
a princefs, the filler of the deceafed King. But 
as foon as Sapor attained the age of manhood, 
the prefuraptuous Thair, his nation, and his coun- 
try, fell beneath the firll effort of the young war- 
rior; who ufed his victory with fo judicious a 
mixture of rigour and clemency, that he obtained 
from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs, the 
title of Dlioulacmf, or protestor of the nation •’% 
State of The ambition of the Perfian, to whom his ene- 
Mefopo- mies afcribe the virtue of a foldier and a ftatef- 
Armenia, mao, was aBimated by the delire 01 revenging 
the difgrace of his fathers, and of wrelling from 
the hands of the Romans the five provinces be- 
yond the Tigris. The military fame of Gonllan- 
tine, and the real or apparent llrength of his go- 
vernment, fiilpended the attack ; and while the 
hoffile condu6l of Sapor provoked the refent- 
inent, his artful negotiations amufed the patience 
of the Imperial court. The death of Conflantine 
was the ffgnal of war®*, and the afilual condition 
of the Syrian and Armenian frontier, feemed to 
encourage the Perfians by the profpe6t of a rich 
Ipoil, and an ealy con quell. The example of the 
maflacres of the palace, diffufed a fpirit of licen- 

D’Herbelot> Bibiiotlieque Orieiitale, p, 764. 

Sextus Rufus (c. 36.), wbo on tliis occaiion is no contemptible 
siitbority? afiirms, that the Perfians fued in vain for peace, and that 
Conftantine was preparing to march again!! them : yet the fuperior 
weight of the teilimony of Eufebius, obliges us to admit the prelimi- 
naries, if not the ratificadon, of the treaty. See Tillemont, HiR. 
des Empereurs> tom.iv. p, 430 . 
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tionfiiefs and fedition among the troops of the C 
eaft, who were no longer reftrained by their ha- 
bits of obedience to a vetei’an commander. By 
the prudence of Conftantius, who, from the in- 
terview with his brothers in Pannonia, imme- 
. diately haftened to the banks of the Euplirates, 
the legions were gradually reflored to a fenfe of 
duty and difcipline ; but the feafbn of anarchy 
had permitted Sapor to form thefiege of Nifibis, 
and to occupy feveral of the moll important 
fortrclTes of Mefbpotamia In Armenia, the 
renowned Tiradates had long enjoyed the peace 
and glory which he deferved by his valour and 
fidelity to the canfe of Rome. The firm al- 
liance wdiich he maintained with Conflantine, 
was produdlive of fpiritual as well as of temporal 
benefits ; by the converfion of Tiridates, the 
charadler of a faint was applied to that of a hero, 
the Chriflian faith was preached and eflabliflied 
from the Euphrates to the fhores of the Cafpian, 
and Armenia was attached to the empire by the 
double ties of policy and of religion. But as 
many of the Armenian nobles llili refufed to 
abandon the plurality of their gods and of their 
wives, the public tranquillity was dillurbed by 
a difeontented faction, wdiich infulted the feeble 
age of their fovereign, and impatiently ex- 
pedled the hour of his death. He died at 
length after a reign of fifty-fix years, and the 
fortune of the Armenian monarchy expired with 
Tiridates. His lawful heir was driven into 
exile, the Chriflian priefls were either murdered 

Juliari# Orat. L p* ^o. 
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CHAP, or expelled from their churches, the barbarous 

, ^ tribes of Albania were folicited to defcend from 

their mountains ; and two of the moft power- 
ful governors, ufm-ping the enfigns or the 
powers of royalty, iinploi'ed the afliftance of 
Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to the 
Perfian garrifons. The Chriftian party, under 
the guidance of the Archbifliop of Artaxata, 
the immediate fucceflbr of St. Gregory the Illu- 
minator, had recourfe to the ^iety of Conftan- 
tius. After the troubles had continued about 
three years, Antiochus, one of the officers of 
the houfehold, executed with fuccefs the Im- 
perial commiffion of reftoring Chofroes, the fon 
of Tiridates, to the throne of his fathers, of 
diftributing honours and rewards among the 
faithful fervants of the houfe of Arfaces, and of 
proclaiming a general amnefty, which was ac- 
cepted by the greater part of the I’ebellious 
Satraps. But the Romans derived more ho- 
nour than advantage from this revolution. 
Chofroes was a prince of a puny llature and a 
pufillanimous fpirit. Unequal to the fatigues 
of war, averfe to the fociety of mankind, he 
withdrew from his capital to a retired palace, 
which he built on the banks of the river Eleu- 
therus, and in the centre of a Ihady grove ; 
where he confumed his vacant hours in the rural 
fports of hunting and hawking. To fecure this 
inglorious eafe, he fubmitted to the conditions of 
peace which Sapor condefcended to impofe ; the 
payment of an annual tribute, and the reftitution 
of the fertile province of Atropatene, which the 
II courage 
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courage of Tiridates, and the vidlorious arms chap. 
of Galerius, had annexed to the Armenian mo- ^ 

narchy 

During the long period of the reign of Con- ThePer- 
ftantius, the provinces of the eaft were aiHi( 5 ted 
by the calamities of the Perlian war. The irre- 337— -360* 
gular incurfions of the light troops alternately 
fpread terror and devaftation beyond the Tigris 
and beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of 
Ctefiphon to thole of Antioch ; and this a 6 live 
fervice was performed by the Arabs of the defert, 
who were divided in their intereft and affections; 
fome of their independent chiefs being enlilled 
in the paity of Sapor, whilft others had engaged 
their doubtful fidelity to the Emperor The 
more grave and important operations of the war 
were conducted with equal vigour; and the 
armies of Rome and Perlia encountered each 
other in nine bloody fields, in two of which 
Gonftantius himfelf commanded in perfon®°. The Battle of 


Julian. Orat. j. p. aQj2i. Mofes of Cliorene, 1 . ii. c. 89. 
I. iii, c. I — -9. p. aa6 — *40. The perfeiSl agreement between the 
vague hints of the contemporary orator, and the circumftantial nar- 
rative of the national hiHorian, gives light to the former, and weight 
to the latter. For the credit of Mofes it may be likewnfe obferved, 
that the name of Antiochus is found a few years before in a civil 
office of inferior dignity. See Godefroy, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. 
,P-350. 

Ammianus (xiv. 4 .) gives a lively defcription of the wandering 
and prsedatory life of the Saracens, who ilretched from the confines 
of Aftyria to the cataracSls of the Nile. It appears from the adven- 
tures of Maichiisf which Jerom has related in fo entertaining a man•^ 
net, that the high road between Bersea and EdelFa was infefled by 
Aefe robbers. See Hieronym. tom. i. p, 5^56. 

We fhail take from Eutropius the general idea of the war 
(x. 10.). A Perils enim multa et gravia perpefTus, faepe captis 
.oppidis, obfefiis urbibus^ caehs exercitibus, nuUunKiue ei contra 

Saporem 
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CHAP, event of the day •was moft commonly advcrl'p 
, , to the Romans, but in the battle of Singara, 

their imprudent valour had almoft atchieved a 
fignal and decifive vi6lory. The ftationarv 
troops of Singara retired on the approacli of 
Sapor, who palled the Tigris over three bridges, 
and occupied near the village of Hilleh an ad- 
vantageous camp, which, by the labour of his 
numerous pioneers, he furrounded in one day 
with a deep ditch, and a lofty rampart. His 
formidable hoft, when it •vv^as drawn out in order 
of battle, covered the banks of the river, the ad- 
jacent heights, and the whole extent of a plain 
of above twelve miles, which feparated the two 
armies. Both were alike impatient to engage ; 
but the Barbarians, after a flight refillance, fled 
in diforder ; unable to reflft, or defiroiis to 
■weary, the flrength of the heavy legions, who, 
fainting with heat and thirft, purfued them 
acrofs the plain, and cut in pieces a line of ca- 
valry, clothed in complete armour, which liad 
. been pofted before the gates of the camp to pro- 
te6l their retreat. Conllantius, ■who was hurried 
along in the purfuit, attempt ed, without effeS, 
to reftrain the ardour of his troops, by reprefen t- 
ing to them thedangers of the approaching night, 

Saporeni profpeium prselium fuit, iiifi qudd apud Singaramj &c. Tiiis 
^ lionefl account is confirmed by the liints of Ammianus? Rufus, and 
Jerom. The two firft orations of Julian, and the third oration of 
Libanius, exhibit a more flattering pidiure; but the recantation of 
both thofe orators, after the death of Conflantius, while it refiores 
us to the pofleflion of the truth, degrades their own characSler, and 
that of tlie Emperor* The commentary of Spaniieim on the firfl: ora- 
tion of Julian is profufely learned. See like'wlfe the judicious obfer- 
vations of Tillemonty Hift. des Enipereurs, tom.iv. p. 656. 

■ -'15 ■ 
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and tlie certainty of completing their fuccefs with 
the return of day. As they depended much 
more on their own valour than on the experience 
or the abilities of their chief, they filenced by 
their clamours his timid remonftrances ; and 
milling with fury to the charge; filled up the 
ditch, broke down the rampart, and difperfed 
themfelves through the tents to recruit their cx- 
hauftcd llrength, and to enjoy the rich harvclt 
of their labours. But the prudent Sapor had 
watched the moment of victory. His army, of 
tvhich the greater part lecurely polled on the 
heights, had been Iriedlators of the ailion, ad- 
vanced in lile!ice,aud under the lliadow of night; 
and his Perfian archers, guided by the illumina- 
tion of the camp, poured a fliower of aiTows on 
a difarraed and licentious crowd. The lincerity 
of hillorv declares that the Romans were van- 
quilhed w'ith a dreadful llaughter, and tb.at the 
flying remnant of the legions was expofed to the 
moll intolerable hardlliips. Even the tendernefs 
of panegyric, confeffing that the glory of tiie 
Emperor w'as fullied by the dilbbedience of his 
foldiers, chooles to draw a veil over the circuin- 
llances of this melancholy retreat. Yet one of 
thofe venal orators, fo jealous of the fame of 
Gonftantius, relates ■with amazing coolnefs, an 
act of fuch incredible cruelty, as, in the judg- 
ment of pofterity, mull imprint afar deeper Itain 
on the honour of the Imperial name. The fon 

ilcemma no( 51 unia concertatione pugnatiiin eft, noftrorum 
coplis ingend llrage confo'llis. Ammiaa. xviii, 5. See likewife Eu- 
£ropiu% .Y. ro. and S. Rufusj c, 37. 
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A,D.338. 
’346. 350. 


of Sapor, the heir of his crown, had been made a 
captive in the Periian camp. The unhappy youth, 
who might have excited the compaffion of the 
moll iavage enemy, was fcourged, tortured, and 
publicly executed by the inhuman Romans®”. 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms 
of Sapor in the field, though nine repeated vic- 
tories diffufed among the nations the fame of his 
valour and conduct, he could not hope to fuc- 
ceed in the execution of his defigns, while the 
ibrtificd towns of Mefopotaraia, and above all, 
the ftrong and ancient city of Nifibis, remained 
in the pofleffion of the Romans. In the Q)ace of 
twelve years, Nifibis, which lince the time of 
Lucullus, had been defervedly efteemed the bul- 
wark of the eaft, fuftained three memorable fieges 
againft the power of Sapor; and the difappointed 
monarch, after urging his attacks above fixty, 
eighty, and an hundred days, was thrice repulfed 
with lots and ignominy'’^ This large and popu- 
lous city was fituate about two days journey from 
the Tigris, in the raidft of a pleafant and fertile 
plain at the foot of Mount Mafius. A treble 
inclofure of brick walls was defended by a deep 
ditch and the intrepid aflifiance of Count 

Luci- 

Xibanlus, Orat. iii. p. 133. witli Jiilian. Orat. L p. 24. and 
Spanheim’s Commentary^ p. 179. 

See Julian. Orat. i. p. 5^7. Orat.H. p. 63* 3 cc. wntli the Com- 
mentary of Spanheim (p. 1 88—303.), who illuftrates the circum- 
ilanceg, and alcertains the time of the three fieges of Nifibis. Their 
dates are likewife examined by Tillemont (Hifi:, des Empereurs, 
tom.iv. p. 668. 671. 674.). Something is added from Zofimus, 
i. iii. p. 1 5 1, and the Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 390. 

Saliuft. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit. Brofies, and Plutarch in Lii- 
cull. tom. iii. p. 3:84. Nifibis is now reduced to one hundred and 

.'..fifty. 
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tuciliaTJUs and his garrifon, was feconded by tlie c H A p. 
defperate courage of the people. The citizens 
of Nifibis were animated by the exhortations of 
their Bifliop‘% inured to arms by the prefence of 
danger, and convinced of the intentions of Sa- 
por to plant a Perfian colony in their room, and 
to lead them away into diftant and barbarous 
captivity. The event of the two former liegea 
elated their confidence, and exafperated the 
haughty fpirit of the Great King, who advanced 
a third time towards Nilibis, at the head of the 
united forces of Perfia and India. The ordinary 
machines invented to batter or undermine the 
walls, were rendered ineffedtual by the fuperior 
Ikill of the Romans ; and many days had vainly 
elapfed, when Sapor embraced a refolution 
worthy of an eaflern monarch, who believed 
that the elements themfelves were fubjedl to his 
power. At the dated feafon of the melting of 
the filows in Armenia, the river Mygdonius, 
which divides tl)e plain and the city of Nifibis, 
forms like the Nile an inundation over the 

jfifty Boufes ; the marfhy lands produce rice, and the fertile meadows^ 
as far as Moful and the Tigris, are covered wth the ruins of to-vvnts 
and villages. See Niebuhr, Voyages, tom,ii. p. 300 — 309. 

The miracles which Theodoret ( 1 . ii. c. 30.) afcribes to St. 

James, Bifhop of Edefla, were at leafi performed in a w^orthy caufe^ 
the defence of his country. He appeared on the w’alls under the 
jhgure of the Roman Emperor, and fent an army of gnats to fting 
the trunks of the elephants, and to difcomfit the hoR of the new 
Senacherib. 

Julian Grat.i. p. 27. Though Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 307.) ailow's 
a very conMerable fw'^ell to the Mygdonius, o^^'er w’‘hich he faw a 
bridge of twehe arches : it is difTicult, however, to underftand this 
parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty river. There are many 
circumftances obfcure, and almofl: unintelligible, in the defcription 
^f thefe flupendous water«w^orks, 

adjacent 
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chap, adjacent country. By the laboui: of tliePerfians, 
the opurfe ,of the river was ftopt below the town, 
and the waters were contined on every fide by 
folid mounds of earth. On this artificial lake, 
.a fleet of armed velTels filled with foldiers, and 
with engines which difcharged Hones of five 
hundred pounds weight, advanced in order of 
battle, and engaged, almoft upon a level, the 
troops which defended the ramparts. The irre- 
fiftible force of the waters was alternately fatal 
to the contending parties, till at length a portion 
of the walls, unable to fuflain the accumulated 
preflure, gave way at once, and expofed an ample 
breach of one hundred and fifty feet. The Pei*- 
fians were inftantly driven to the aflault, and the 
fate of Nifibis depended on the event of the day. 
The heavy armed cavalry, who led the van of 
a deep column were embarrafled in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the unfeen holes 

.■'O',' 

which had been filled by the rufliing waters. The 
elephants, made furious by their wounds, en- 
creafedthe diforder, and trampled down thoufands 
of the Perfian archers. The Great King, who, 
from an exalted throne,beheW the misfortunes of 
liis arms, founded, with reluctant indignation, the 
fignalof the retreat,andfufpendedfor forae hours 
the profecution of the attack. But the vigilant 
citizens improved the opportunity of the night; 
and the return of day difeovered a new wall of fix 
feet in height, riling every moment to fill up the 
interval of the breach. Notwithllanding the dif- 
appointment of his hopes, and the lofs of more 
than twenty thoufand men, Sapor fiill prefied the 

redutfion 
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reduction of Nifibis, with an obftinate firmnels, e H A P. 
which could have yielded only to the neceffity of , ^ 

defending the eallern provinces of Perfia againft 
a formidable invafion of the Maffaget® 

Alarmed by this intelligence, he haftily relin- 
quiflied the fiege, and marched with rapid dili- 
gence from the banks of the Tigris to thofe of- 
the Oxus. The danger and difficulties of the 
Scythian war engaged him foon afterwards to 
conclude, or at lead to obferve, a truce with the 
Roman Emperor, which was equally gratbful to 
both princes ; as Conftantiiia himfelf, after the 
deaths of his two brothers, was involved, by the 
revolutions of the Weft, in a civil conteft, which 
required and feemed to exceed the moft vigo- 
rous exertion of his undivided ftrength. 

After the partition of the empire, three years Civil war, 
had fcarcely elapfed before the fons of Conftan- 
tine feemed impatient to convince mankind that ftantine, 
they were incapable of contenting themfelves 
with the dominions which they w’ere unqualified , * 

to govern. The eldeft of thofe princes foon 
complained, that he^was defrauded of his juft 
proportion of the fpoils of their murdered kinf- 
men ; and though he might yield to the fuperior 
guilt and merit of Conftantius, he exadled from 
Conftans, the ceffion of the African provinces, 
as an equivalent for the rich countries of Mace- 
donia and Greece, which his brother had ac- 

e? We are obliged to Zonaras (tom. ii. Lxiii. p. ii.) for this inva* 
lion of tbe Maffagetse, which is pei*fe<Sliy confiftent with the general 
feries of events? to which we are darkif led by the broken hiftory of 
Ammianus, 

L 
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quired by the death of Dalmatius. The want oT 
fincerity, which Conftantine experienced in a 
tedious and fi-uitlefs negociation, exafperated the 
fiercenefs of his temper j and he eagerly liftened 
to thofe favourites, who fuggefted to him that his 
honour, as well as his interefl;, was concerned in 
the profecution of the quarrel. At the head of 
a tumultuary band, fuited for rapine rather than 
for conquefl, he fuddenly broke into the domi- 
nions of Conftans, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
and the country round Aquileia felt the firft ef- 
fects of his refentment. The meafures of Gon^ 
llans, who then redded in Dacia, .were directed 
with more prudence and ability. On the news 
of his brother’s in vafion, he detached a fele6l 
and difciplined body of his Illyrian troops, pro- 
poling to follow them' in perfon, with the re- 
mainder of his forces. But the conduct of his 
lieutenants foon terminated the unnatural con* 
teft. By the artful appearances of flight, Con- 
ftantine was betrayed into an ambufcade, which 
had been concealed in a wood, where the ralli 
youth, with a few attendants, was furprifed, fur- 
rounded, and llain. His body, after it had been 
found in the obfcure llream of the Alfa, obtained 
the honours of an Imperial fepulchre ; but his 
provinces transferred their allegiance to the 
conqueror, who, refufing to admit his elder 
brother Conftantius to any lhare in thefe new 
acquifitions,maintained the undifputedpoffeffion 
of more than two-thirds of the Roman empire 

The 

The caufes and the events of this civi! war are related 
much- peiplexity and contradidlioa. ■ I have chiefly followed Zonaras. 
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The fate of Conllans himfelf was delayed 
about ten years longer, and the revenge of his 
brother’s death was referved for the more ig- 
noble hand of a domeftic traitor. The perni- 
cious tendency of thefyftera introduced by Con- 
ftantine was difplayed in the feeble adniiniftra. 
tion of his fons; who, by their vices and weak- 
nefs, fobn loft the etteem and affeiftions of their 
people. The pride affumed by Conllans, from 
the unmerited fuccefs of his arms, was rendered 
more contemptible by his want of abilities and 
application. His fond partiality towards foine 
German captives, diftinguilhed only by the 
charms of youth, was an objedb of fcandal to 
the people ; and Magnentius, an ambitious 
foldiei'i who was himfelf of Barbarian extrac- 
tion, \vas encouraged by the public difcontent 
to affert the honour of the Roman name"°. The 
chofen bands of Jovians and Herciilians, who 
acknowledged Magnentius as their leader, maiiii 
tained the moft refpedlable and important fta- 

and the younger Vit^lor. The monody (ad calcem Siitrop. edit. Ka- 
vercamp.) pronounced on the death of Conftantine, might have been 
very iiiftnuSllve ; but prudence and falfe talle engaged the orator to 
involve himfelf in vague declamation. 

® ' Quamm (gerithim) oblideS pretio quaefitos piieros venufdores, 
quod cultius habuerat, libidine hujufmodi arfifTe pro certo habetur. 
Had not the depraved talle of Conllans been publicly avowed, the 
elder Vidlor, who held a confiderable office in his brother’s reign, 
would not have alTerted it in fuch politive terms. 

Julian. Orat. i. and ii. Zofim. 1 . ii. p. 134. Vi< 5 lor in Epi- 
tome. There is reafon to believe that Magnentius was born in one 
of thofe Barbarian Colonies which Conllantius Chlorus had eilabliHied 
in Gaul (fee this Hiftory, vol. ii. p. 13^.). His beha\’iour may remind 
us of the patriot Earl of Leiceller, the famous Simon de Montfort, 
who could perfuade the good people of England, that he, a 
Frenchman by birth, had taken arms to deliver them from foreign 
favourites. 
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tion in the Imperial camp. The fi'iendfhip’ of 
Marcellinus, count of the faered largeffes, fup- 
plied with a liberal hand the means offedudlion. 
The foldiers were convinced bjthe moft fpecious 
arguments, that the republic fummoned them to 
break the bonds of hereditary fervitude ; and, 
by the choice of an adlive and vigilant prince, 
to reward the lame virtues which had raifed the 
ancellors of the degenerate Conftans from a pri- 
■i'ate condition to the throne of the world. As 
foon as the confpiracy was ripe for execution, 
Marcellinus, under the pretence of celebrating 
his fon’s birth-day, gave a fplendid entertain- 
ment to the illufirious and honourable perfons of 
the court of Gaul, which then redded in the city 
of Autuft. The intemperance of the feall was 
artfully protradled till a very late hour of the 
night; and the unfufpe6ling gueftswere tempted 
to indulge themfelves in a dangerous and guilty 
freedom of converfation. On a fudden the doors 
were thrown open, and Magnentius, who had re- 
tired for a few moments, returned into the apart- 
ment, in veiled with the diadem and purple. The 
confpirators inllantly faluted him with the titles 
of Auguftus and Emperor. The lltrprife, the ter- 
ror, the intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and 
the mutual ignorance of the reft of the affembly, 
prompted them to join their voices to the general 
acclamation. The guards haftened to take the 
oath of fidelity; the gates of the town were fliut; 
and before the dawn of day, Magnentius became 
mafter of the troops and treafure of the palace 
and city of Autun. By his fecrecy and diligence 

he 
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he entertained feme hopesof furprifing the perfon chap. 
of Conftans, who was purfuing in the adjacent . ^ 
foreft his favourite amufement of hunting, or per- 
haps fome pleafures of a more private and cri- 
minal nature. The rapid progrefs of fame al- 
lowed him, however, an inftant for flight, though 
the defertion of his foldiers and fubje^ls depriv- 
ed him of the power of reflftance. Before he 
could reach a fea-port in Spain, whei’e he intend- 
ed to embark, he was overtaken near Helena’', 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light 
cavalry, whofe chief, regardlefs of the fan^ity of 
a temple, executed his comraiffion by the murder 
of the foil of Con^lantine’^ 

As foon as the death of Conftans had decided Mrgn;n. 
this ealy but important revolution, the example 
of the court of Autun was imitated by the pro- affumetiis 
vinces of the Weft. The authority of Magnen- 
tins was acknowledged through the whole ex- March i? 
tent of the two great prmfeClui'es 01 Gaul and 
Italy ; and the ufurper prepared, by every adl of 
oppreffion, to collet a treafure, which might dif- 
charge the obligation of an immenfe donative, 
and fupply the expences of a civil "war. The 

This ancient city had once flourHhed under the name of Illiberis 
(Fompomus Mela, ii. 5,). The munificence of Conftantme gave it 
new fpiendor, and his mother’s name. Helena (it is ftill called Elne) 
became the feat of a bifhop, who long afterwards transferred his refi- 
dence to Ferpignan, the capital of modern RoufiUon. SeeD’Anville 
USTotice de I’Ancienne Gaule, p. 3 80* Longuerue Defcription de la 
France, p. az3. and the Marca Hifpanica, 1 . i. c. a. 

Zofimus, I. ii. p. 119,120- Zonaras, tom*, ii. 1 . xin. p.i 3 » 
and the Abbreviators. 

1- 3 martial . 
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martial countries of Illyricura, from the Danube 
to the extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the 
government of Vetranio, an aged general, be- 
loved for the fimplicity of his manners, and who 
had acquired fbme reputation by his experience 
and fervices in war A Attached by habit, by 
duty, and by gratitude, to the lioufe of Conftan- 
tine, he immediately gave the ftrongefl affurances 
to the only furviving fon of his late mailer, that 
he would expofe, with unlliaken fidelity, his pei’- 
fon and his troops, to infliSl a juft revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio 
were feduce.d rather than provoked by the ex- 
ample of rebellion ; their leader foon betrayed 
a want of firmnefs, or a w^ant of fineerity ; and 
his ambition derived a fpecious pretence from the 
approbation of the Princefs Conftantina. That 
cruel and alpiring woman, who had obtained from 
the great Conftantiae, her father, the rank of 
Augnjia, placed the diadem with her own hands 
on the head of the Illyrian general; and Teemed to 
expe6l from his vidlory, the accomplifhment'of 
thofe unbounded hopes, of which flie had been 
difappointed by the death of her hulband Hanni- 
balianus. Perhaps it was without the confent 
of Conftantina, that the new Emperor formed a 
necelfary, though diflionourable, alliance with 

Eutropiiis (x. lo.) defcribes Vetranio with more temper, and 
probably' with mo>'e truth, than either of the two Vi<5tors. Vetranio 
was horn of obfcure parents in the wildeft parts of Msefia ; and fo 
much had his edi|Catiott been negle<5ted^ that, . after his elevation, he 
lludied the alphabet.. 


the 
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tile ufurper of the Weft, whofe purple was fo G HA P- 
recentlv ftained with her brother’s blood’^ , ^vin. ^ 
The intelligence of tliefe important events, conftan- 
which'fo deeply afiefted the honour and fafety of 
the Imperial houfe, recalled the arms of Conftan- treat, 
tius frora the inglorious profecution of thePeriian 3Jo- 
war. He recommended the care of the Eaft to 
his lieutenants, and afterwards to his couftn Gal- 
lus, whom he railed from a prifon to a throne ; 
and marched towards iPurope, with a mind agi- 
tated by the conflict of hope and fear, of grief 
and indignation. On his arrival at Heraclea in 
Thrace, the Emperor gave audience to the am- 
baffadors of Magnentius and V etranio. The firft 
author of the confpiracy, Marfeellinus, who in 
fome meafure had beftowed the purple on his 
new mafter, boldly accepted this dangerous com- 
miffion : and his three colleagues were felecled 
from the illuftrious perfonages of the ftate and 
army. Thefe deputies were inftrudled to foothe 
the refentment, and to alarm the fears, of Con- 
ftantius. They were empowered to offer him 
the friendfliip and alliance of the weftern princes, 
to cement their union by a double marriage ; of 
Conftantius with the daughter of Magnentius, 
and of Magnentius himfelf with the ambitious 
Conftantina ; and to acknowledge in the treaty 
the pre-eminence of rank, which might juftly be 
claimed by the Emperor of the Eaft. Should 
pride and miftaken piety urge him to refufe thefe 

The doubtful, iudluating condudl of Vetranio is defcribed by 
Julian in his firH oration, and accurately explained by Spanheim, who 
lifcuiFesthe fituatba and behaviour of Conilandna. 

L 4 equitabl^^ 
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equitableconditionSjtheambaffadorswereordereci 
to expatiate on the inevitable ruin which muft at- 
tend his raflinefs, if he ventured to provoke the 
fovereigns of the Weft to exert their fuperior 
ftrength ; and to employ againft him that valour, 
thofe abilities, and thofe legions, to which the 
houfe of Conftantine had been indebted for fo 
many triumphs. Such propofitions and fuch ar- 
guments appeared to deferve the moft ferious at- 
tention j the anfwer of Conftantius was deferred 
till the next day ; and as he had reflected on the 
importance ofjuftifying a civil war in the opinion 
of the people, he thus addrefled his council, who 
liftened with real or affedted credulity : “ Laft 
« night,” faid he, « after I retired to reft, the 
“ lhade of the great Conftantine, embracing the 
« corpfe of my murdered brother, rofe before my 
“ eyes ; his well-known voice awakened me to 
“ revenge, forbad me to defpair of the republic, 

and affured me of the fuccefs and immortal 
« glory which would crown the juftice of my 
“ arms.” The authority of fuch a vifion, or ra- 
ther of the prince who alleged it, filenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negociation. The igno- 
minious terms of peace were rejeaed withdifdain. 
One of the ambaffadors of the tyrant was dif- 
miffed with the haughty anfwer of Conftantius ; 
his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of 
the law of nations, were put in irons; and the 
contending powers prepared to wage an impla- 
cable war’®. 

Sec Fetor the Patrician, in the Excetpta Xiegationum, p. 37. 

Such 
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Such was the condu6l, and fuch perhaps was CHAP, 
the duty, of the brother of Gonftans towards the . ^ 

perfidious ufurper of Gaul. The fituation and Depofes 
character of Vetranio admitted of milder mea- 
fures; and the policy of the Eaftern Emperor was Dec." 3/.°* 
diredled to difunite his antagonift, and to fepa- 
rate the forces of Illyricum from the caufe of re- 
bellion. It was an eafy talk to deceive the frank- 
nefs and fimplicity of Vetranio, who, fluctuating 
fome time between the oppolite views of honour 
and interell, difplayed to the world the infin- 
cerity of his temper, and was infenfibly engaged 
in the fnares of an artful negociation. Conftan- 
tius acknowledged him as a legitimate and equal 
colleague in the empire, on condition that he 
w'ould renounce his difgraceful alliance with 
Magnentius, and appoint a place of interview 
on the frontiers of their relpeCtive provinces ; 
where they might pledge their friendfliip by 
mutual vows of fidelity, and regulate by common 
confent the future operations of the civil war. 

In confequence of this agreement, Vetranio ad- 
vanced to the city of Sardica^®, at the head of 
twenty thoufand horfe, and of a more numerous 
body of infantry ; a pow’er fo far fuperior to the . 
forces of Conllantius, that the Illyrian Emperor 
appeared to command the life and fortunes of 
his rival, who, depending on the fuccels of his 
private negociations, had feduced the troops, and 

Zonarasj tom. ii. I. xiii. p. i6. The polition of Sardica, near 
the modern city of SopMaj appears better fuited to this interview than 
the fituation of either NailFus or Siminmj where it is placed by Jerom> 

Socrates? and' SoKomea* 

under. 
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undermined the throne, of Vetranio. The chiefs, 
who had fecretly embraced the party of Gonflanr 
tius, prepared in his favour a public fpedlacle, 
calculated to difcover and inflame the paffions 
of the multitude”. The united armies were com- 
manded to alTemble in a large plain near the city. 
In the centre, according to the rules of ancient 
difcipline, a military tribunal, or rather fcaff'old, 
was erected, from whence the emperors were 
accuftomed, on folemn and important occafions, 
to harangue the troops. The well-ordered ranks 
of Romans and Barbarians, with drawn fwords, 
or with erected fpears, the fquadrons of cavalry, 
and the cohorts of infantry, diftinguiflied by the 
variety of their arms and enfigns, formed anim- 
menfe circle round the tribunal ; and the atten- 
tive filence which they preferved was fometimes 
interrupted by loud burfts of clamour or of ap- 
plaufe. In the prefence of this formidable 
afierably, the two Emperors were called upon to 
explain the fituation of public affairs : the prece- 
dency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 
Conflantius j and though he was indifferently 
fkilled in the arts of rhetoric, he acquitted him- 
felf, under thefe difficult circumflances, with 
firmnefs, dexterity, and eloquence. The firft 
part of his oration feemed to be pointed only 
againfl the tyrant of Gaul; but while he tragi- 
cally lamented the cruel murder of Conflans, he 
infinuated, that none, except a brother, could 

See the two firft orations of Julian, particularly p. 31.; and 
2 ofinius, l. ii. p. l*3. The diftindt narrative of the hlftorian ferves 
to jfluftrate the diSufe, but vague, defcriptions of the orator. 

claim 
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claim a right to the fucceffion of his brother, i 
He dilplayedjwith fome complacency, theglories 
of his Imperial race; and recalled to the memory 
of the troops, the valour, the triumphs, the li- 
berality of the great Gonftantipe, to whofe fons 
they had engaged their allegiance by an oath of 
fidelity, which the ingratitude of his moft fa- 
voured iervants had tempted them to violate. 
The officers, who furroimded the tribunal, and 
w'ere inftru^led to afit their parts in this extra- 
ordinary fcene, confefied the irreliftible power 
ofreafonand eloquence, by fainting the Emperor 
Conftantius as their lawful fovereign. The con- 
tagion of loyalty and repentance was communi- 
cated from rank to rank ; till the plain of Sardica 
refounded with the univerfal acclamation of 
“ Away with thefe upllart ufurpers ! Long life 
“ and victory to the fon of Conftahtine ! Under 
“ his banners alone 'we will fight and conquer.” 
The fliout of thoufands, their menacing geftures, 
the fierce clafliing of their arms, aftonillied and 
fubdued the courage of Vetranio, who flood, 
amidft the defe6lion of his followers, in anxious 
and filent fufpence. Inftead of embracing the 
lall refuge of generous defpair, he tamely fub- 
mitted to his fate; and taking the diadem from 
his head, in the view of both armies, fell pro- 
flrate at the feet of his conqueror. Conftantius 
ufed his vidlory with prudence and moderation ; 
and raifing from the ground the aged fuppliant, 
whom he affedled to ftyle by the endearing name 
of Father, he gave him his hand to defcend from 
the throne. The city of Prufa was affigned for 

the 
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the exile or fetirement of the abdicated monarch, 
who lived fix years in the enjoyment of eafe and 
affluence. He often expreffed his grateful fenfe 
of the goodnefs of Conftantius, and, with a very 
amiable fimplicity, advifed his benefadlor to 
refign the fceptre of the world, and to feek for 
content (where alone it could be found) in the 
peaceful obfciu’ity of a private conditioti 

The behaviour of Conftantius on this memo- 
rable occafion was celebrated with fome appear- 
ance of juftice; and his courtiers compared the 
ftudied orations which a Pericles or a Demof- 
thenes addreffed. to the populace of Athens, with 
the vidtorious eloquence which had perfuadedan 
armed multitude to defert and depofe the obje6t 
of their partial choice The approaching con- 
teft with Magnentius was of a more ferious and 
bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid 
marches to encounter Conftantius, at the head of 
a numerous army, compofed of Gauls and Spa- 
niards, of Franks and Saxons; of thofe provin- 
cials who fupplied the ftrength of the legions, 
and of thofe barbarians who w'ere dreaded as the 
moft formidable enemies of the republic. The 

The younger Vi< 5 lor aligns to his exile the emphatical ap- 
pellation of « Voluptarium otium ” Socrates (LH. c, aS.) is the 
voucher for the correfpondence with the Emperor, which would 
feem to prove, that Vetranio tos, indeed, prope ad Mtitkra 
finjplkiflimus. 

Eum Conftantius • • . * * facundits vi dejetftum Imperio in 
privato otium resnovit, Quae gloria poft natum Imperium foil pro- 
ceffit eloquio clementiaqtie, &c. Aurelius Vidlor, Julian, and The- 
miftius (Orat. iii. and iv.}, adorn this exploit wi^ all the artiftcial 
and gaudy colouring of their rhetoric. 


fertile 
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fertile plains*^ of the Lower Pannonia, between c H A P- 
the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, prefented xwp- ^ 
a fpacious theatre ; and the operations of the 
civil war were protracted during the fummer 
months by the Ikill or timidity of the combat- 
ants®'. Conftantius had declared his intention 
of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Cibalis, a 
name that would animate his troops by the re- 
membrance of the victory which, on the fame 
aufpicious ground, had been obtained by the arms 
of his father Conflantine. Yet by the impreg- 
nable fortifications with which the Emperor en- 
compafled his camp, he appeared to decline, ra- 
ther than to invite, a general engagement. It 
was the objeCt of hlagnentius to tempt or to 
compel his adverlary to relinquifli this advanta- 
geous pofition ; and he employed, with that view, 
the various marches, evolutions, and ftratageras, 
which the knowledge of the art of war could fug- 
geft to an experienced officer. He carried by 
affault the important town of Sifcia ; made an 
attack on the city of Sinn ium, which lay in the 
rear of the Imperial camp ; attempted to force a 
pafiage over the Save into the eaftern provinces 

Bufbequius (p. 112.) traverfed tlie. Lower Hungary and Scla-* 
vonia at a time when tliey were reduced almoft to a deiert, by the 
reciprocal hoftiiities of the Turks and Chriftians. Yet he mentions 
with admiration the unconquerable fertility of the foil ; and obferves 
that the height of the grafs was fufficient to conceal a loaded w'ag- 
gon from his fight. See likewife Browne’s Travels, in Harris’s 
ColIeiStion, voL ii. p. 76»5 &c. 

Zofimus gives a very large account of tlie war, and the nego- 
elation (L ii.p. 1^3 — 130.)* But as he neither fhews himfelf a fol- 
dier nor a politician, his narrative mull be weighed with attentioni 
and received with caution. 
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CHAP, of Illyricum ; and cut in pieces a numerous dc- 

, , tachment, which he had allured into the narrow 

pafles of Adarne. During the greater part of 
the fummer, the tyrant of Gaul fliewed himfelf 
matter of the field. The troops of Conftantius 
were haraffed and difpirited ; his reputation de- 
clined in the eye of the world ; and his pride 
condefcended to folicit a treaty of peace, which 
would have refigned to the aflalttn of Conttans 
the fovereignty of the provinces beyond the 
Alps. Thefe offers were enforced by the elo-i 
quence of Philip the Imperial ainbaffador ; and 
the council as well as the army of Magnentius 
were difpofed to accept them. But the haughty 
ufurper, carelefs of the remonttrances of his 
friends, gave orders that Philip fliould be de- 
tained as a captive, or at leaft as a hoftage 5 
while he difpatched an officer to reproach Con- 
ttantius with the weaknefs of his reign, and to 
infult him by the promife of a pardon, if he 
would inftantly abdicate the purple. “ That he 
“ fliould confide in the juftice of bis caufe, 
“ and the protedlion of an avenging Deity 
was the only anfwer which honour permitted 
the Emneror to return. But he was fo fenfible 

J. 

of the difficulties of his fituation, that he no 
longer dared to retaliate the indignity which 
had been offered to his rep refentative. The ne- 
gociation of Philip w’as not, however, ineffe6lual, 
fince he determined Sylvanus the Frank, a ge- 
neral of merit and reputation, to defert with a 
confiderable body of cavalry, a few days before 
the battle of MiiiTa. 

II The 
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Tfie city of Murfa, or Effek, celebrated in mo- CHAP, 
dern times for a bridge of boats five miles in . 
length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent Batdeof 
moraffes*®, has been always confidered as a place ^ 
of importance in the wars of Hungary. Mag- sept. as 
nentius dire6ling his cnarch towards Murfa, fet 
fire to the gates, and, by a fudden affault, had 
almoil fcaled the walls of the town. The vigi- 
lance of the garrifon extingiulhed the flames ; the 
approach of Conllantius left him no time to con- 
tinue the operations of the fiege; and the Em- 
peror foon removed the only obftacle that could 
embarrafs his motions, by forcing a body of 
troops which had taken poil in an adjoining am- 
phitheatre. The field of battle round Murfa 
was a naked and level plain : on this ground the 
army of Conllantius formed, with the Drave on 
their right ; while their left, either from the na- 
ture of their dilpofition, or from the fuperiority 
of their cavalry, extended far beyond the right 
flank of Magnentius*^. The troops on both fides 
remained under arms in anxious expe6lation dur- 
ing the greatell part of the morning ; and the fon 
of Conftantine, after animating his foldiers by an 
eloquent fpeech, I’etired into a churcli at foine 
dillanee from the field of battle, and committed 


This remarkable bridge, which is flanked with towers, and 
flipported on large wooden piles, was conflrucled, A.D. 1566, by 
Sultan Soliman, to facilitate the march of his armies into Hungary* 
See Browne^s Travels, and Bufching’s Syffcem of Geography, vo!. ii* 
p*9o. . . 

This pofltion, and the fubfeqnent evolutions, are dearly, though, 
ccmdfely, defcribed by' Julian, Orat* i. p. 3d. 
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CHAP, to his generals the conduSl of this decifive day*-*. 

. , They deferved his confidence by the valour and 

military Ikill which they exerted. They wifely 
began the adlion upon the left ; and advancing 
their whole wing of cavalry in an oblique line, 
they fuddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the 
enemy, w'hich was unprepared to refill the im- 
petuofity of their charge. But the Romans of 
the Weft foon rallied, by the habits of difci- 
pline ; and the Barbarians of Germany fup- 
ported the renown of their national bravery. 
The engagement foon became general; was 
maintained with various and lingular turns of 
fortune ; and fcarcely ended with the darknefs 
of the night. The lignal viSlory which Gon- 
ftantius obtained is attributed to the arras of his 
cavalry. His cuiraffiers are defcribed as fo many 
raaffy ftatues of Heel, glittering with their fcaly 
armour, and breaking with their ponderous lances 
the firm array of the Gallic legions. As foon 
as the legions gave way, the lighter and more 
a^live fquadrons of the fecond line rode fword 
in hand into the intervals, and completed the 
diforder. In the mean while, the huge bodies 
of the Germans were expofed almoft naked 
to the dexterity of the Oriental archers; and 
whole troops of thofe Barbarians were urged 

Sulpicms Severus, L H. p. 405* The Emperor pal!M tlie day ia 
prayer w^ith Valens, the Arlan bi&op of Murfa, who gained his con* 
ikdence by announcing the fuccefs of the battle. M* de Tiilemont 
(Hift. dfis Empereursj tom. iv. p. iiio.) ver)»' properly remarks the 
hlence of Julian wdth regard to the perfonal prowefs of Conftantius 
in the battle of Murfa. The filence of flattery is fometimes equal 
to the moft pofitive and authentic evidence* 

15 
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by angnifh and defpair to precipitate themfelves c H A P. 
into the broad and rapid Itrearn of the Drave xvill. 
The number of the flain was computed at fifty- 
four thoufand men, and the daughter of the 
conquerors vras more confiderable than that of 
the vanquiftied ; a circumftance which proves 
the obftinacy of the conteft, and juftifiestheob- 
fervation of an ancient writer, that the forces of 
the empire were confumed in the fatal battle of * 
Murfa, by the lofs of a veteran army, fufficient 
to defend the frontiers, or to add new triumplis, 
to the glory of Rome®^ Notwithftaqding the 
inve6li\^es of a fervile orator, there is not the 
leall reafon to believe that the tyrant deferted his 
own ftandard in the beginning of the engage- 
ment. He feems to have difplayed the virtues of 
a general and of a foldier till the day was irreco- 
verably loft, and bis camp in the pofleffion of the 
enemy. Magnentius then confulted his fafety, 

Julian, Orat. i. p. 36, 37, ; and Orat.ii. p* 59, 6o* Zonaras, 
tom. ii* I. xilL p. 17* Zofimns, 1 . ii. p. 130— 133. The laft of 
thefe celebrates the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, who could 
difcharge three arrows at the fame time ; an advantage which, accord^ 
ing to his apprelienfion of militaiy' alTairs, materially contributed to 
the vitflory of Coiiftantiiis. 

According to Zonaras, Coiiflantius, out of 80,000 men, loft 
30,000; and Magnentius loft 24,000 out of 36,00c. The other 
articles of this account feem probable and authentic, but the num- 
bers of the tyrant\s army muft have been miftaken, either by the 
author or his tranfcribers. Magnentius had colketed the whole force 
of the Weft, Romans and Barbarians, into one formidable body, 
which cannot fairly be eftimated at lefs than 100,000 men.' Julian. 

Orat. i. p. 34^35- 

III gentes R. L vires ea dimicatione confumptse funt, ad qiite- 
libet bella externa idonese, quse miiltum.triumphorum, -polTent fecu- 
ritatifque coiiferre. ' Eiitropius, x. 13. ■ The younger Vidlor exprelfes 
liimfeiF to the fame e.ffe<5l. . 
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Conqiiei 
of Italy* 
A.D*3ja*-, 


and throwing away the Imperial ornaments, ef- 
caped with fome difficulty from the purfuit of 
the light horfe, who incelTantly followed his 
rapid flight from the banks of the Drave to the 
foot of the Julian Alps 

The approach of winter fupplied the indolence 
of Conftantius with fpecious reafons for defer- 
ring the profecution of the war till the enfuing 
fpring. Magnentius had fixed his refidence in 
the city of Aquileia, and Ihewed a feeraing re- 
folution to difpute the paflage of the mountains 
and moraffes which fortified the confines of the 
V enetian province. The furprifal of a caflle in 
the Alps by the fecret march of the Imperialitls, 
could fcarcely have determined him to relinquifh 
the poffeffion of Italy, if the inclinations of the 
people had fupported the caufe of their ty- 
rant®®. But the memory of the cruelties ex er- 
cifed by his minifters, after the unfuccefsful 
revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep iinpreffion of 
horror and I'efentment on the minds of the 
Romans. That ralh youth, the fon of the prin- 
cefs Eutropia, and the nephew of Conftantine, 
had feen with indignation the fceptre of the 
Weft ufiirped by a perfidious barbarian. Arming 

On this occafion* we mull prefer tlie iinfufpeiSled telHmony of 
Zofimus and Zonaras to the flattering afiertions of Julian. The 
younger Vidor paints the charter of Magnentius in a fingular 
light; « Sermonis acer* aniini lumidi, et immodice timidus; artifeac 
tanien ad occultaudam audaci^ fpecie formidinera. Is it moft likely 
^that in the battle of Murfa his behaviour was governed by nature 
or by art? I fliould incline for the latter, 

Julian. Orat. i. p. 38, 39. In that place, however, as well 
as in Oration ii. p. 97. he inflnuates the general difpolition of the 
fenate, the people, and the foldiers of Italy, towards the party of the 
Emperor. 

a defi 
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a defperate troop of flaves and gladiators, he c 
overpowered the feeble guard of the domeftic ^ 
tranquillity of Rome, received the homage of the 
fenate, and affuming the title of Augullus, pre- 
carioufly reigned during a tumult of twenty- 
eight days. The march of fome regular forces 
put an end to his ambitious hopes : the rebellion 
was extinguiftied in the blood of Nepotian, of 
his mother Eutropia, and of his adherents ; and 
the profeription was extended to all W’ho bad 
con trailed a fatal alliance with the name and 
family of Conftanline But as foon as Con- 
ftantius, after the battle of Murfa, became mat 
ter of the fea-coaft of Dalmatia, a band of noble 
exiles, who had ventured to equip a fleet in 
fome harbour of the Hadriatic, fought protec- 
tion and revenge in his vidlorious camp. By 
their fecret intelligence with their countrymen, 
Rome and the Italian cities were perfuaded to 
difplay the banners of Conftantius on their walls. 
The grateful veterans, enriched by the liberality 
of the father, fignalized their gratitude and 
loyalty to the fon. The cavalry, the legions, 
and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath 
of allegiance to Conftantius ; and the ufurper, 
alarmed by the general defertion, was compelled, 
with the remains of his faithful troops, to retire 
beyond the Alps, into the provinces of Gaul. 

Tlie elder defenbes in a pathetic manner the miferable 

condition of Rome ; Cnjus Rolidum ingenium adeo P. R. patri- 
bufque e.xitio foit^ uti paffim domus? fora? vise, templaque, cruore, 
cadaveribufqiie oppierentiir builomm modo.” Athanafius (tom. i* 
p. 677.) deplores tlie fate of feveral. illuRrious vi< 5 lims, and Juliaii 
{Orat. ii. p. 58.) execrates the cruelty of Marcellinus, the impUcablie 
enemy of the honfe of Gonilantine. , 
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and death 
of Mag- 
nentius, 
A.D. 353. 
Auguft 10. 
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The detachments, liovs'ever, which were ordered 
either to prefs or to intercept the flight of Mag- 
nentius, conducted themfelves with the ufual 
imprudence of fuccefs ; and allow^ed him, in the 
plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on 
his purfuers, and of gratifying his defpair by the 
carnage of a ufelefs vieloiy" 

The pride of Magnentius was reduced, by re- 
peated misfortunes, to fue, and to fue in vain, 
for peace. He firfl difpatched a fenator, in 
whofe abilities he confided, and afterwards 
feveral bifliops, whofe holy charadler might ob- 
tain a more favourable audience, with the ofi'er 
of refigning the purple, and the proinife of de- 
voting the remainder of his life to the fervice of 
the Emperor. But Conftantius, though he 
granted fair terms of pardon and reconciliation 
to all who abandoned the ftandard of rebel- 
lion avowed his inflexible refolution to inflict 
a juft punithment on the crimes of an affaflin, 
whom he prepared to overwhelm on every fide 
by the efibrt of his vidlorious arms. An Impe- 
rial fleet acquired the eafy pofleffion of Africa 
and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of the 
Moorith nations, and landed a confiderable 
force, which paffed the Pyrenees, and advanced 
towards Lyons, the laft and fatal ftation of 
Magnentius The temper of the tyrant, 

Zo!im. 1 , p. I. ^3. Vi« 5 lop in Epitome. The panegyrills of 
Conftantius, with their ufual candour, forget to mention this acci- 
dental defeat. 

^ Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiii. p. 17. Julian, in feveral places of 
the two orations, expatiates on the clemency of Gonftantius to the 
rebels. 

Zofim. I*ii* p. 133. Julian, Orati. p. 40. li. p* 7*4. 

which 
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which was never inclined to clemency, was 
urged by diftrefs to exercile every ael of op- 
preGion which could extort an immediate fup- 
ply from the cities of Gaul ’■*. Their patience 
was at length exhaufted ; and Treves, the feat 
of Prsetorian government, gave the fignai of 
revolt, by (hutting her gates againft Decentius, 
who had been raifed by his brother to the rank 
either of Cmfiir or of Augulliis From Treves, 
Decentius was obliged to retire to Sens, w'here 
he was foon furrounded by an army of Germans, 
whom the pernicious arts of Conftantias had in- 
troduced into the civil diGeuGons of Rome In 
the meantime, the Impeiial troops forced the 
paGages of the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody 
combat of Mount Seleucus irrevocably fixed 
the title of rebels on the party of Magnen- 
tius ’h He was unable to bring another array 

Ammlan. XV. 6. Zofim. L iL p. 1^3. Julian, who (Orat.i. 
p. 40.) inveighs againft the cniei effetfts of the tyrant’s defpair, 
mentions (Orat. i. p. 34*) the oppreffive edi<fts which were didlated 
by his neceUlties, or by liis avarice. His fubjetfts were compelled 
to purchafe the Imperial demefnes ; a doulitful and dangerous fpecies 
of property, which, in cafe of a revolution, might be imputed to 
'them as a treafonable uilirpatlon. 

The medals of Magnentius celebrate the victories of the two 
AugU'Ei, and of the Cteiar. The Cceiar was another brother, 
'named 'Deiiderius. See llllemont, ilift. des Enipereurs, tom iv. 

P-7.57- ^ -y . 

Julian, Orat. i. p. 40. ii. p. 74. with Spanheim, .p. 2163. His 
Commentary illufcrates the tranfadbiens of thi.s civil- war. Mons 
Seluuci was a .fmall place in the .Gotdan Alps, a few miles d,iftant 
from Vapincum, or Gap, an epiicopal city of Bauphinc.- SeeD’An- 
viile Notice de la Gaule, p.464. ; and Longuerue Deicripition de la 
France, p.,327* ■. 

5 ' Zofnims, 1 . ii. p. 134. Libaii. Orat. x. p. 26S, 269. The 
latter moft- vehemently arraigns this cruel and felfhh policy of Con- 

hdantiiis, ■ ■ 
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’ fidelity of his guards was 
V .-y-. conupted j and when he appeared in public to 
animate them by his exhortations, be was fa- 
luted with an unanimous fliout of “ Long live 
« the Emperor Conftantius !“ The tyrantf whd 
perceived that they were preparing to delerve 
pardon and rewards, by the facrifice of the moil 
obnoxious criminal, prevented their defign by 
failing on his fword ; a death more ealy and 
more honourable than he could hope to obtain 
from the hands of an enemy, whole revenge 
would have been coloured with the fpecious 
pretence of juftice and fraternal piety. The 
example of fuicide was imitated by Decentius, 
who llrangled himfelf on the news of his bro* 
ther’s death. The author of the confpiracy, 
Mai cellinus, had long hnce dilappeared in the 
battle of Murfa % and the public tranquillity was 
confirmed by the execution of the furvivino- 
leaders of a guilty and unfuccefsful facSlion. A 
fevere inquifition was extended over all who, 
either from choice or from compuifion, had been 
involved in the caufe of rebellion. Paul, fur- 
named Catena, from his fuperior Ikill in the 


Julian, Orat. L p. 40. Zofimus, LiL 0*194. SocratM I 

dearth S Viaor defcribes his 

death -with feme horrid circwnftances ; Transfoffo latere, ut erat 

corporis, vulnere nanbufque et ore cruorem effundens, exfpiravit. 
If we can give credbt to Zonaias, the tyrant, before he eUed, had 

he”iiS«l v'' f ■r/rt ^ determine, whether 

he in^aed on hiirfelf the punilhment of his crimes, whether he 

was fewed m the Drave, or whether he was carried by the 

£:«. a,. Ml Utfl. .. li. pi. 
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judicial exercife of tyranny, was fent to explore 
tlie latent remains of the confpiracy in the re- 
mote province of Britain. The honefl indigna- 
tion expreffed by Martin, vice prasfefil of the 
ifland, was intei’preted as an evidence of his 
own guilt ; and the governor ^as urged to the 
neceffity of turning againft his breail the fword 
with which he had been provoked to wound the 
Imperial minifter. The moft innocent fubjedls 
of the Weft were e;xpofed to exile and confift 
cation, to death and torture ; and as the timid 
are always cruel, the mind of Conftantius was 
inacceffible to mercy 


Ammian. xiv. 5. acxl. 1$. 
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CHAR XIX. 

Conjlmtius foie Emperor. — Elevation and Death 
’ ofGallns. — Danger and Elevation of Julian . — 
Sarmatiaii and Eerjian Wars. — Victories of 
Jtdian in GauL 


^ ^ix ^ ^[^HE divided provinces of the empire were 

1 again united by the vi6lory of Conftantius ; 

Power but as that feeble prince was deftitute of perfonal 

cunuAs. either in peace or -war ; as he feared his 

generals anddiflr lifted his minifters; the triumph 
of his arms ferved only to eftablilli the reign of 
‘the eMWiic/w over the Roman world. Thofe un- 
happy beings, the ancient prbdu6tion of Oriental 
jealouly and delpotifrn % were introduced into 
Greece and Rome by the contagion of Afiatic 
luxury \ Their progrefs was rapid ; and the eu- 
nuchs, who, in the time of Auguftus, had been 
abhorred as the monftrous retinue of an Egyp- 
tian queen % were gradually admitted into the 

families 


* Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 6.) imputes tlie firll pratSiice of caHration 
to the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis, who is fuppofed to have reigned 
above nineteen hundred years before Chrifl:. The ufe of eunuchs 
is of high antiquity, both in Alia and Egypt. They are mentioned 
in the law of Mofes, Deuteron. xxiii. i. See Goguet, Origines des 
Loix, <Scc. Part i. Li. c. 3. 

^ Eunuchum dixti velle te ; 

Quia folse utuntur hisregmsE—. 

Terent. Eunuch. a<!l. L fcene 2. 

This play is tranflated from Menander, and the original muil have 
appeared foon after the eaftern conquefts of Alexander. 

^ Miles . . fpadonibus 
Servire rugofis poteft. 

Orat. Garm. V. 9. and Bacier ad loc. 
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families of matrons, of fenators, and of the em- 
perors themfelves ^ Reftrained by the fevere 
edidls of Domitian and Nerva% cherilhed by 
the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an humble 
llation by the prudence of Conftantine they 
multiplied in the palaces of his degenerate fons, 
and infenfibly acquired the knowledge, and at 
length the direction, of the fecret councils of 
Conftantius. The averlion and contempt which 
mankind has fo uniformly entertained for that 
imperfe6t fpecies, appears to have degraded 
their character, and to have rendered them 
almoll as incapable' as they were fujDpofed to 
be, of conceiving any generous fentiment, or 
of performing any worthy adtion But the 

eunuchs 

By the -word fpado^ the Romans very forcibly expreffed their abhor* 
rence of this mutilated condition* The Greek appellation of eunuchs> 
which infenfibly prevailed, had a milder found, and a more ambiguous 
fenfe. 

We need only mention Pofides, a freedman and eunuch of 
Claudius, in whofe favour the Emperor proftituted fome of the moll 
honourable rewai'ds of military valour. See Sueton. in Claudio, 
c. 38. Pofides employed a great part of his wealth in building. 

Ut vincebat Capitolia noftra 

Pofides. Juvenal. Sat. xiv. 

^ Cateri mares vetuit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 7. See Dion« 
CafTius, 1 . Ixvii. p. 1107. 1 . Ixviii. p. 1119. 

® There is a pafTage in the Auguftan Hiftory, p. 137 ; in which 
Lampridius, whilft he praifes Alexander Severus and Conftantine for 
reftraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mifchiefs which 
they OGcafioned in other reigns. Hue accedit quod eunuchos nec in 
confiiiis nec in minifteriis habuit ; qui foli principes perdunt, dura 
eos more gentium aut regum Perfarum volunt vivere ; qui a populo 
etiam amiciffimura femovent ; qui internuntii funt, aliud quam ref* 
pondetur referentes; ciaudentes principera fuum, et agentes ante 
omnia ne quid feiat. 

' Xenophon (Cyropcedia, 1. viii. p. 540.) has ftated the fpecious 
reafons which engaged Cyrus to entruft his perfon ta the guard of 

eunuchs. 
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p. eunuchs were Ikiiled in the arts of flattery and 
intrigue; and they alternately governed the 
mind of Conftantius by his fears, his indolence, 
and his vanity Whilft he viewed in a deceit- 
ful m^or the /air appearance of public prolpe- 
rity, he fupinely pernaitted them to intercept 
the complaints of the injured pi'ovinces, to ac- 
cumulate imraenfe treafures by the fale of juftice 
and of honoui’s; to dilgrace the moft important 
dignities, by the promotion of thofe who had 
purchafed at their hands the powers of oppreC- 
fion’, and to gratify their refentment againll the 
few independent fpirits, who arrogantly refufed 
to folicit the protedlion of flaves. Of thefe 
ilaves. the moft diftinguiflied was the cham- 
berlain Eufebius, who ruled the monarch and 
the palace with fuch abfolute fway, that Con- 
ftantius, according to the farcafm of an impartial 

ctinuclis. He had obferved in animals? that although the pradlice of 
caliradon might tame their ungovernable fiercenefs? it did not dimi- 
mlh their ibrength or f|Mt ; and he pcrfuaded himfelf, that thofe who 
fmre Icparated from the relt of human kind? would be more firmly 
attached to the perfbn of their benefa(5tor. But a long experience ha» 
contradi(5led the judgment of Cyrus. Some particular inftances may 
occur of eunuchs diftinguiflied by their fidelity? their valour and their 
abilities; but if we examhie the general hiftory of Perfia? India? and 
China? we fliall find that the power of the eunuchs has uniformly 
marked the decline and fall of every dynafty. 

® See Ammianus Marcellinus? L xxi. c. i6. Lxxii. c. 4. The 
whole tenor of his impartial hiftory ferves to juftify the inve£lives of 
Mamertinus? of Libanius? and of Julian himfelf? who have infulted 
the vices of the court of Conftantius. 

^ Aurelius Vi<ftor cenfures the negligence of his fovereign in. 
choofing the governors of the provinces? and the generals of the army? 
and concludes his hiftory with a very bold obfervation? as it is much 
more dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the minifters than the 
mafter himfelf. . « Uti verum abfolvam brevi? ut Imperatore ipfo 
clarios ita apparitorum pleri%ue magis atrox nshil/^ 

hiftorian. 
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hiftorian, poffeffed forae credit with this haughty chap. 
favourite‘“. By his artfai fuggellions, the Em- , . 

peror was perfuaded to fubfcribe the condemna- 
tion of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add a new 
crime to the long lift of unnatural murders which 
pollute the honour of the houfe of Conftantine. 

When the two nephews of Conftantine, Gallus Education 
and Julian, were faved from the fuiy of the fol- 
diers, the former was about twelve, and the 
latter about fix, years of age; and, as the eldeft 
was thought to be of a fickly conftitution, they 
obtained with the Icfs difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life, fiom the affefiled pity of Con- 
ftantius, who was fenfible that the execution of 
thefe helplefs orphans would have been efteem- 
ed, by all mankind, an adt of the moll deliberate 
cruelty”. Difterent cities of Ionia and Bithynia 
were affigned for the places of their exile and 
edilcation; but, as foon as their growing years 
excited the jealouly of the JEmperor, he judged 
it more prudent to fecure thofe unhappy youths 
in the ftrong caftle of Marcellum, near Ceefarea. 

The treatment which they experienced during 
a fix years confinement, w'as partly fuch as they 
could hope from a careful guardian, and partly 
fuch as they might di-ead from a fufpicious 


Apud quern (fi vere did debeat) multum Conftantius potuit* 
Ammian. L xviii. c. 4* 

^ Gregory Nazianzen (Oral. iii. p* 90.) reproaches tbe apoftate with 
his ingratitude towards Mark, Bifhop of Arethufa, who had contri-* 
buted to fave his life 5 and we leasii, though from a !efs refpedable 
authority (Tiiiemont, Hift, des Empereurs, tomav* p. 916.), that 
'JuEan was concealed ia the fandfuary of a church. 
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CHAP, tyrant'*. Their prifon was an ancient palace, 
. , the refidence of the kings of Cappadocia ; the 

htuation was pleafant, the building ftately, the 
inclofure fpacious. They purfued their ftudies, 
and pra6lifed their exercifes, under the tuition 
of the moil fkiiful mailers ; and the numerous 
houlehold appointed to attend, or rather to 
guard, the nephews of Conftantine, was not 
unworthy of the dignity of tlieir birth. But 
they could not difguife to themfeives that they 
were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of 
fafety ; fecluded from the ibciety of all whom 
they could trull or efteem, and condemned to 
pafs their melancholy hours in the company of 
llaves, devoted to the commands of a tyrant, 
who had already injured them beyond the hope 
of reconciliation. At length, however, the 
emergencies of the ilatc compelled the Em- 
peror, or rather his eunuclis, to invefc Grdlus, 
Callus de- in the twenty-fifth year of his age, with the title 
d^edCffi- tQ cement this political connec- 

AJ). 351. tioii by his marriage with the Princefs Conilan- 
After a formal interview, in which the 
two princes mutually engaged their faith never 
to undertake any thing to the prejudice of each 
other, they repaired without delay to their re- 
Ipedlive llations. Conftantius continued his 
march towards the AVell, and Galius fixed his 

The moil authentic account of the education and adventures of 
Julianj is contained in the epiitle or mamfeflo which he himfelf ad- 
drefled to the fenate and people of Athens. Libanius (Orat. Paren* 
tabs), on the fide of the Pagans, and Socrates (hiii. c. i.), on that 
of the Chriftians, had preferved feveral intereiling ckcumfiances. 
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refidcnce at Antioch, from whence, with a dele- chap. 
gated authority, he adminiftered the five great , 

diocefes of the eaftern prsefe^lure In this 
fortunate change, the new Cmfar was not un- 
mindful of his brother Julian, who obtained the 
honours of his rank, the appearances of liberty, 
and the reftitution of an ample patrimony''^. 

The writers the moft indulgent to the memory Cruelty 
of Gallus, and even Julian himfelf, though he 
wiflied to call a veil over the frailties of his Gaiiu*. 
brother, are obliged to confefs that the Cmfar 
%vas incapable of reigning. Tranfported from a 
prifon to a throne, he pofiTeffed neither genius 
nor application, nor docility to compenfate for 
the want of knowledge and experience. A 
temper naturally morofe and violent, inllead of 
being corredled, was foured by folitude and 
adverfity j the i-emembrance of what he had 
endured, difpofed him to retaliation rather than 
to fympathy, and the ungoverned fallies of his 
rage were often fatal to thofe who approached 
his perfon, or were fubje6l to his power 'K 

Gon- 

. For tlie promotion, ©f Gallusj , See' .Idatius, Zofiraus? and tlie, 

' two : Vickers. According to PMloftorgius (1. iv. c. i.)j TheopMlus, 
an Ariaa Bifiiopr was the witnefsj and, as 'it were," the guarantee- of 
this folemn engagement. He fupported that charaiSter with generous 
.fiminefs, ; .but M. de Tiilemont (Hill, des Empereurs, tom. ir. p. ix'ao,) 
thinks Jt very improbable that . an heretic thould have pofleiTed fuch 
'.■virtue.' .. .'■■'"■ .. ' 

Julian was at lirft permitted to purfue his iludies at Conflanti- 
nople, but the reputation which he acquired foon excited the jealoufy 
of Conflantms j and the young Prince was advifed to witlid|*aw him- 
felf to the lefs confpicuousfcenes of Bithynia and Ionia. 

See Julian ad S.P.Q.A. p. 371. Jerom.in Chroii. Aurelius 
Tictor,' Eiitropius,^' x. 14.,,^^, ' I ihiill copy die' words of Eutropius, who" 

„ ■ wrote ■ ' 
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^ XIX wife, is defcribed, not as wo- 

V ^ OKe of the infernal furies tormented 

with an infatiate thirft of human blood “ Inftead 
of employing her influence to infinuate the mild 
counfels of prudence and humanity, flie exaf- 
perated the fierce paflions of her hulband ; and 
as Ihe retained the vanity, though Ihe had re- 
nounced the gentlenefs of her fex, a pearl neck- 
lace was efteemed an equivalent price for the 
murder of an innocent and virtuous nobleman 
The cruelty of Gallus was fometimes difplayed 
in the undiflembled violence of popular or'mili- 
tary executions: and was fometimes di%uifed 
by the abufe of law, and the forms of judicial 
proceedings. The private houfes of Antioch, 
and the places of public refort, were befieged 
by fpies and informers; and the Csefar himfelf, 
concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently 
condefcended to affume that odious charadler. 
Every apartment of the palace was adorned 
with the intlruraents of death and torture, and a 
general confternation was dilfufed through the 
capital of Syria. The Prince of the Ball, as if he 

wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the of Gallus 
when there was no longer any motive either to flatter or to depre- 
ciate his charadier. « Multis incivilibus geftis Gallus Cselar ... vir 
« Mtura ferox et ad tyrannidem pimiior, fi fuo jure imperare licuiffet.” 

■ _ Megsera quidem mortaUs, inflammatrix fevientis afijdua, hu- 
mani cruoris avida, &c. Ammian. Marcellin. I. xiv. c. i. The fm- 
cerity of Ammianus would not fufier him to mifreprefent fa&s or 
charatfters, but his love of ambitious ornaments frequently betrayed 
iiim into an unnatural vehemence of expreffion. 

m name was Clematius of Alexandria, and his only crime was 
a retulal to gratify the deCres of his mother-in-law ; who folicited his 
deaft, becaufe flie had been difappointed of his love. Ammian. 

Is OT Cslse^ 
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had been confcious how much he had to fear, c H A? 
and how little he deferved to reign, feledied for the j 

objedls of his refentment, the provincials acctifed 
of fome imaginary treafon, and his own courtiers, 
whom with more reafon he fulpefted of incenfing, 
by their fecret correfpondence, the timid and fuf- 
picious mind of Conftantius. But he forgot that 
he was depriving himfelf of his only fupport, the 
affedlion of the people ; whilft he furniflied the 
malice of his enemies with the arms of truth, and 
afforded the Emperor the faireft pretence of ex- 
adling the forfeit of his purple, and of his life'®. 

As long as the civil war fufpended the fate of Maffacre 
the Roman world, Conftantius diffembled his 
knowledge of the weak and cruel adminiftration nlfters, 
to which his choice had fubjeeled the Eaft ; and 
the difcovery offoine affaffins, fecretly difpatched 
to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed 
to convince the public, that the Emperor and the 
Cmfar were united by the fame intereft, and pur- 
fued by the fame enemies ”, But when the vic- 
tory was decided in favour of Conftantius, his 
dependent colleague became lefs ufeful and lefs 
formidable. Every circumftance of his conduct 
was feverely and fufpicioufly examined, and it 
was privately refolved, either to deprive Gallus 

See in Ammianus ( 1 . xiv. c. i. 7.) a very ample detail of tlie 
cruelties of Gallus. His brotlier Julian (p. 272.) iniihuates,’ tbat 
a fecret confpiracy had been formed againft him; and 2iolimus 
names (1. ii. p»i35*) the perfpns engaged in it ; a minifter of con- 
liderabie rank, and two obfcure agents, who were refolved to make 
their fortune. 

Zonaras, 1 . xiii. tom. ii. p. 17, 18. The affaffins had feduceda 
great number of legionaries ; but their defigns w’-ere dilcovered and 
revealed by aa old woman in whofe cottage they , lodged, 

of'-' ■ 
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CHAP, of the purple^ or at leaft to remove him from the 

. . indolent luxury of Alia to the hardfhips and dan- 

gers of a German war. The death of Theopliilus, 
confular of the province of Syria, who in a time 
of fcarcity had been raalfacred by the people of 
Antioch, with the connivance, and alraoft atthe 
inftigation, of Gallus, was juftly refented, not 
only as an a6t of wanton cruelty, but as a dan- 
gerous infult on the fupreme majefty ofConllan- 
tius. Two minifters of illiiftrious rank, Domi- 
tian, the Oriental prsefedl, and Montius, queeftor 
of the palace, were empowered by a fpecial com- 
miffion to vifit and reform the ftate of the Eaft. 
They were inftrudfced to behave towards Gallus 
with moderation and refpedl, and by the gentlell 
arts of perfuafion, to engage him to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague. The 
raflinefs of thepraefecl difappointed thefe prudent 
meafures, and battened his own ruin, as well as 
that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, 
Domitian paffed difdainfully before the gates of 
the palace, and alleging a flight pretence of in- 
difpofition, continued feveral days in fullen re- 
tirement, to prepare an inflammatory memorial, 
which he tranfinitted to the Imperial court. 
Yielding at length to the preffing folicitations of 
Gallus, the praefedb condefcended to take his 
feat in council i but his firft tlep was to fignify a 
concife and haughty mandate, importing that the 
Caefar fhould immediately repair to Italy, and 
threatening that he himfelf would punifli his de- 
lay or hefitation, by fufpending the ufual allow- 
ance of his houfehold. The nephew and daughter 
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ofConftaiitine, who couldill brook the iufoleilCe € ft A P. 
of a fubje6l, expreffed their refeotitient by in- . j 
llantiy delivering Doraitian to the cuftody of a 
guard. Tiie quarrel ftill admitted of feme terms 
of accommodation. They were rendered imprac- 
ticable by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, 
a datefman, whole art and experience Were fte- 
cpiently betrayed by the levity of hi^ dil|jofi- 
tion“. The quoellor reproached Gallus in 
haughty language, that a prince who was 
fcarcely authorized to remove a municipal ma- 
giftrate Ihoiild prefuine to imprifon a Praetorian 
prmfedl j convoked a meeting of the civil and 
military officers; and required them, in the name 
of their fovereign, to defend the perfon and dig- 
nity of his reprefentatives. By this rafli declara- 
tion of war, the impatient temper of Gallus was 
provoked to embrace the moft defperate counfels. 

He ordered his guards to Hand to their arms, 
affembled the populace of Antioch, and recom- 
mended to their zeal the care of his fafety and 
revenge. Plis commands were too faithfully 
obeyed. They rudely feized the praefect and the 
quaeftor, and tying their legs together with ropes, 
they dragged them through the ftreets of the 
city, inflicted a thoufand infults and a thoufand 
wounds on thefe unhappy vidtims, and at laft 

In tlie prefent text of Ammianus, we read, j^fper, ijuidem, fed 
ad lenitatem propenlior ; which forms a fentence of contradi(5lory 
nonfenfe. With the aid of an old manufeript, Valefins has redlified 
the firft of thefe corruptionsj and we perceive a ray of light in the 
fublHtutlon of the word 'vafer^ If we venture to change letntatem 
into lenyitatem^ this alteration of a fingle letter will render the whole 
pafTage clear and cohfifteht 
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CHAP, precipitated their mangled and lifelefs bodies 
. into the ftream of the Orontes 

Dangerous After luch a deed, whatever might have been 
the defigns of Gallus, it was only in a field of 
battle that he could afiert his innocence with 
any hope of fuccefs. But the mind of that 
prince was formed of an equal mixture of vio- 
lence and weaknefs. Inftead of affuming the 
title of Auguftus, inftead of employing in his 
defence the troops and treafures of the Eaft, he 
fuffered himfelf to be deceived by the affected 
tranquillity of Conftantius, who, leaving him the 
vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly re- 
called the veteran legions from the provinces of 
Afia. But as it ftill appeared dangerous to 
arreft Gallus in his capital, the flow and fafer 
arts of diflimulation were pra 6 lifed with fuccefs. 
The frequent and preffing epiftles of Conftantius 
were filled with profeffions of confidence and 
friendfliip ; exhorting the Cmfar to difcharge 
the duties of his high ftation, to relieve his col- 
league from a part of the public cares, and to 
aflxft the Weft by his prefence, his counfels, and 
his arms. After fo many reciprocal injuries, 
Gallus had reafon to fear and to diftruft. But 
he had negledled the opportunities of flight and 
of refiftance ; he was feduced by the flattering 
aflurances of the tribune Scudilo, who, under 
the femblance of a rough foldier, dilgiiifed the 

Inflead of being obliged to collect fcattered and - imperfe<5l 
bints from various fources, we now enter into the full fiream of the 
hiftory of Ammianus, and need only refer to the feventh and ninth 
chapters of las fourteenth book. Philoftorgius? ho\i*ever (L iii. c. a8.}> 
though partial to Gallus, Ihould not be entirely overlooked. 
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moft artful infinuation ; and he depended on c H A P. 
the^ credit of his wife Conllaiitina, till the un- 
feafonable death of that princefs completed the ' 
ruin in which he had been involved bj her iin-. 
petuous paffions 

After a long delay, the reluctant Caelar fet His dif- 
fbrwards on his journey to the Imperial court, 
x'lora Antioch to Hadrianople, he traverfed the A.D.354, 
Wide extent of his dominions with a numerous 
and ftately train ; and as he laboured to conceal 
his apprehenfions from the world, and perhaps 
from himfelf, he entertained the people of Con- 
ftantinople with an exhibition of the games of 
the circus. The progrefs of the journey might, 
however, have warned him of the impendino- 
danger. In all the principal cities he was met by 
mmifters of confidence commiffioned to feize the 
offices of government, to obferve his motions,and 
to prevent the hafty faUies of his defpair. The 
prfons dilpatched to fecure the provinces which 
he left behind, paffed him with cold falutations, 
or affeaed difdain ; and the troops, whofe ftation 
lay along the public road, were ftudioufly re- 
moved on his approach, left they might be 
tempted to offer their fwords for the feiwice of a 

cm! war- After Gallus had been peimiitted 

She had preceded her hufband • but rliVn of ^ ■> 

lae ihebKan legions, which were then ouarterprl pc m .1 • 

to 
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to repdfe liirafelf a few days at Hadrianople, fie 
received a mandate, expreffed in the moft 
haughty and abfolute ftyle, that his fplendid 
retinue fliould halt in that city, while the Cififar 
himfelf, with only ten poll-carriages, fliould 
haflen to the Imperial refidence at Milan. In 
this rapid journey, the profound refpedl which 
was due to the brother and colleague of Gon- 
fcantiiis, was infenfibly changed into rude fa- 
miliarity; and Gallns, who difcovered in the 
countenances of the attendants that they already 
confldered themfelves as his guards, and might 
foon be employed as his executioners, began to 
aeeufe his fatal rafhnefs, and to recolledl with 
terror and remorfe, the condudl by which he had 
provohed his fate. The diffimaktion wdiich had 
hitherto been preferved, was laid afide at Pe- 
tovio in Pannonia. He w'as condudled to a pa- 
lace in the fuburbs, where the general Bai'batio, 
w'ith a felecl band of foldiers, wdio could neither 
be moved by pity, nor corrupted by rewards, 
expected the arrival of his illuftrious vidtim. Iii 
the clofe of the evening he w'as arrefted, igno- 
Hiinioufly .dripped of the enfigns of Csefar, and 
hurried aw^ay to Pola in Idria, a fequedered 
prifon w'hich had been fo recently polluted with 
royal blood.. The horror which he felt w'as foon 
increafed by the appearance of his implacable 
enemy the eunuch Eufebius, who, with the 
affidance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded 
to interrogate him concei'ning the adminidration 
of the Ead. The Gmfar funk under the weight 
of ftiame and guilt, confefled all the criminal 

a6lionS;^ 
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actions, and all the treafonable defigns with g H A P. 
which he was charged ; and by imputing them , , 

to the advice of his wife, exafperated the indig- 
nation of Conftan tins, who reviewed with partial 
prejudice the minutes of the examination. The 
Emperor was eafily convineedj that his own 
fafety was incompatible with the life of his 
coufin : the fentence of death was figned, dif. 
patched, and executed ; and the nephew of Con- 
ftantine, with his hands tied behind his back, was 
beheaded in prifon like the yilell malefadtor “h 
Thofe who are inclined to palliate the cruelties 
of Conllantius, affert that he foon relented, and 
endeavoured to recal the bloody mandate ; but 
that the fecond meflenger entrufted with the 
reprieve, w’as detained by the eunuchs, who 
dreaded the unforgiving temper ofGallus, and 
were defirous of reuniting to ilmt' empire the 
wealthy provinces of the Eaft *b 

Befides the reigning Empexpr, Julian -alone The dan- 
furvived, of ail the numerous pofterity of Con- 

^ 6lc&PC 01 

llantius Chlorus. The misfortune of his royal juiku. 
birth involved him in the difgrace of Gallus. 

From his retirement in the happy countiy of 
Ionia, he was conveyed under a ftrong guard to 

. See tlie complete narrative of the journey and death of Gaiks in 
iuoainianus, i. 14. c.ii. Julian complains that his brother was put 
to death without 4 trial; attempts to juftify, or at leaft to excufe, 
the cruel revenge which he had inflicSIed on his enemies; but feems 
at iaft to acknowledge that he might juftly have been deprived o£ the 
purple. 

Philoftorglus. Uv. c. I, ZonMs, 1 . xuL tom.h. p. 19. But 
the former was partial towards an Arian monarch, and the latter 
tranfcribed, without choice or critlcifm? whateyer he found in the 
writings of the ancients* 

N 3 the 
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CHAP, the court of Milan; where he languiflied above 
, ■ feven months, in the continual apprehenfion of 

fuffering the fame ignominious death, which was 
daOy inflifted, almoft before his eyes, on the 
friends and adherents of his . perfecuted family. 
His looks, his geftures, his filence, were fcruti'^ 
nized with malignant curiofity, and he was per- 
petually affaulted by enemies, whom he had 
never offended, and by arts to which he was g, 
ffranger“. But in the fchool of adverlity, Julian 
infenlibly acquired the virtues of firmnefs and 
difcretion. He defended his honour, as well as 
his life, againft the enfnaring fubtleties of the 
eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort fome de- 
claration of his fentiraents ; and whilft he cau- 
tioufly fuppreffed his grief and refentment, he 
nobly difdained to flatter the tyrant, by any 
feeming apj^robation of his brother’s murder. 
Julian mod devoutly afcribes his miraculous de- 
liverance to the protection of the Gods, who had 
exempted his innocence from the fentence of de- 
ftrudtion pronounced by their juftice againft the 
> impious houfe of Conftantine As , the moft 
eftedtual inftrument of their providence, he 

See Ammlanus Marceliin. L xv. c* L 3. 8. Julian himfelf, in 
his epiiVIe to the Athenians, draws a very lively and juft pitfture of his 
own danger, and of his fentiments. He ihews, however, a tendency 
to exaggerate his fuflferings, by mfmuating, though In obfcure terms> 
that they lafted above a year ; a period which cannot be reconciled 
with the truth of Chronology. 

Julian has worked the crimes and misfortunes of the family of 
Conftantine into an allegorical fable, which is happily conceived and 
agreeably related. It forms the conclufion of the feventh Oration, 
from whence it has been detached and tranflated by the Abbe de la 
Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, p.385— “408. 
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gratefully acknowledges the fteady and generous CHAP, 
friendfliip of the Emprefs Eufebia®% a woman of , , 

beauty and merit, who, by the afcendant which 
flie had gained over the mind of her hulband, 
counterbalanced, in foine meafure, the powerful 
confpiracy of the eunuchs. By the interceliion 
of his patronefs, Julian was admitted into the 
Jmperial prefence; he pleaded his caufe with a 
decent freedom ; he was heard with favour ; and, 
notwithftanding the efforts of his enemies, who 
urged the danger of fparing an avenger of the 
blood of Gallus, the milder fentiment of Eufebia 
prevailed in the council. But the effedts of a 
fecond interview were dreaded by the eunuchs; 
and Julian was advifed to withdraw for a while 
into the neighbourhood of Milan, till the Era- Heisfent 
peror thought proper to affign the city of Athens ^ 
for the place of his honourable exile. As he had May. ’ 
difcovered from his earlieft youth, a propenfity, 
or rather pallion, for the language, the mannerSj 
the learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he 
obeyed with pleafure an order fo agreeable to his 
wifhes. Far from the tumult of arms and the 
treachery of courts, he fpent fix months amidft 
the groves of the academy, in a free intercourfe 
with the philofophers of the age, who ftudied to 
cultivate the genius, to encourage the vanity, 
and to inflame the devotion of their royal pupil. 

SEe was a native of ThefTalonica in Macedonia, of a noble 
family, and tlie daughter as well as lifter of confuls. Her marriage 
with the Bmperor may be placed in the year 35*. In a divided age 
the hiftoriaijs of all parties agree in her praifes. See their tefti- 
monies coiledled by Tillemont, Hift* des Empereurs, to?n*iw 

'p. 750-^754- 
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Their labours were not unfuccefsful; and Julian 
inviolably preferved for Athens that tender re- 
gard, which feldom fails to arife in a liberal 
mind, from the recollection of the place where 
it has difcovered and exercifed its growing 
powers. The gentlenefs and adability of man- 
ners, which his temper fuggefted and his fitua- 
tion impofed, infenfibly engaged the affeClions 
of the ftrangers, as well as citizens, with whom 
he eonverfed. Some of his fellow-ftudents might 
perhaps examine his behaviour %vith an eye of 
prejudice and averfion ; but Julian eltablilhed, 
in the fchool of Athens, a general prepoffeffion 
in favour of his virtues and talents, which was 
foon diffufed over the Roman worlds®. 

Whilft his hours were paffed in ftudious retire- 
ment, the Emprefs,refoIute to atchieve the gene- 
rous defign W'hich lire had undertaken, was not 
unmindful of the care of his fortune. The death 
of the late Ctefar had left Conftanti us in veiled 
wdth the foie command, and oppreffed by the ac- 
cumulated weight of a mighty empire. Before 
the wounds of civil difcord could be healed, the 
provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed by a deluge 
of Barbarians, The Sarmatians no longer re- 

Libanms and Gregory Mazianzen liave exlianlled the arts as 
well as the powers of their eloquence, to reprefent Julian as the firft 
of heroes, or the worll of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow'-flndent 
at Athens ; and the fymptoms which he fo tragically defcribes, of 
the future wickednefs of the apoftate, amount only to fome bodily 
hnperfeiSlions, and to fome peculiarities in his fpeech and manner. 

protdis, however, that he then foresaw and foretold the cala- 
mities the church and tee (Greg* Nazianzen, Orat*iv. p. isi, 
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fbecled the barrier of the Danube, The iin- CHAP, 
punity of rapine iiad increafed the boldnefs and , ^ 

numbers of the wild Ifaurians : thofe i’obbers 
defcended from their craggy mountains to ra- 
vage the adjacent country, and had even pre- 
fumed, though without fucfeeis, to beliege the 
important city of Seleucia, which was defended 
by a garrifon of three Roman legions. Above 
all, the Perfian monarch, elated by vidlory, *■ 

again threatened the peiice of Afia, and the pro- 
ienceofthe Emperor was indifpenfably required, 
both in the Well and in the Eaft. For the tirll 
time, Conttantius lincerely acknowledged, that 
his iingle ftrength was unequal to fuch an ex- 
tent of care and of dominion Infenlible to 
the voice of flattery, which affured him that his 
all-powerful virtue, and ceiediai tbrtune, would 
Hill continue to triumph over every obftacle, he 
littened with complacency to the advice of 
Eufebia, which gratified his indolence, without 
offending his fufpicious pride. As flie per- 
ceived that the remembrance of Gallus dwelt on 
the Emperor’s mind, fhe artfully turned his at- 
tention to the oppofite charafters of the two 
brothers, which from their infancy had been 
compared to thofe of Domitian and of Titus 
She accullomed her bulband to coitfider Julian 

Succurabere tot neceffitatlbus tamque crebris .uiium fe quocl 111111- 
quam fecerat aperte demonftrans. Ammian. Lxv/ c. 
expreffes, in tlieir own words, the flattering aflurances of the courtiers. 

Tanmm a temperatis moribus Juliani diflerens fratris quantum 
inter Vefpafiani filios fuit, Doniitianuin et Titum. Annnian. l.xiv. 
c. Ji. The circurnflances and education of the two brothers were 
fo nearly the fame, as to afford a ftrong example of the innate differ- 
'■ence 'Of charaiSlers* ■ 


as 
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^ ^ ^ youth of a mild unambitious difpofition, 

V— -I,- allegiance and gratitude might be fecured 

by the gift of the purple, and who was qualified 
to fill, with honour, a fubordinate ftation, with- 
out afpiring to difpute the commands, or to fliade 
the glories, of his fovereign and benefa6lor. 
After an obftinate, though fecret ftruggle, the 
oppofition of the favourite eunuchs fubmitted to 
the afcendency of the Emprefs, and it was re- 
folved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials 
with Helena, lifter of Conftantius, lliould be ap- 
pointed, with the title of Caefar, to reign over 

the countries beyond the Alps 
Although the order which recalled him to 
court was probably accompanied by fome inti- 
mation of his approaching greatnefs, he appeals 
to the people of Athens to witnels his tears 
of undiflembled forrow, when he was re- 
ludlantly torn aw^ay from his beloved retire- 
ment”. He trembled for his life, for his fame, 
and even for his virtue ; and his foie confidence 
was derived from the perfuafion that Minerva 
inlpired all his adlions, and that he was pro- 
te6led by an invifible gu^rd of angels, whom for 
that purpofe Ihe had borrowed from the Sun and 
Moon. He approached with horror the palace 
of Milan ; nor could the ingenuous youth con- 
ceal his indignation, when he found himfelf 
accofted with falfe and fervile refpea by the 
aflaffins of his family. Eufebia, rejoicing in 

® Ammianns, I, xv. c. 8. Zofunus, 1. iii. p. 13 7, 13 g. 

Ju^. ad S. P. Q. A. p. *75, 276. Libanius. Orat. x. p. a68. 
Julian did not yidd till the Gods had fignified their wiU by repeated 

Tifions and pmens. EEs piety then forbade him to refilL 

the 
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the fiiecefs-of her benevolent fchemes, embraced chap, 

him with- the tendernefs of a filler ; and endea- , j 

voured by the moll Ibothing carefles, to difpel 
his terrors, and reconcile him to his fortune. 

But the ceremony of lhaving his beard, and his 
awkward demeanor, when he firll exchanged 
the cloak of a Gb’eek philolbpherfbr the military 
habit of a Roman prince, amufed, during a few 
days, the levity of the Imperial court-‘+. 

The emperors of the age of Conftantine no 
longer deigned to confultwith the fenate in the 
choice of a colleague ; but they were anxious that 
their nomination fliould be ratified by the con- 
fent of the army. On this folemn occafion, the 
guards, with the other troops whofe ftations 
were in the neighbourhood of Milan, appeared 
under arms ; and Conflantius afcended his lofty 
tribunal, holding by the hand his coufin Julian, 
who entered the fame day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age In a ftudied Ipeech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity; the Emperor repre- 
fented the various dangers which thi'eatened the 
profperity of the republic, the neceffityof naming 
a Cmfar for the adminiflration of the Weft, and 
his own intention, if it was agreeable to their 
wilhes, of rewarding with the honours of the 
purple, the promifing virtues of the nephew of 
Cpnftantihe. The approbation of the foldiers was 

Julian Mmfeif relates (p. 274.) with fome humour, the circum» 

Sauces of his own metamorphofis, his downcall looks, and his 
perplexity at being thus fuddenly tranfponed into a new worlds 
where every objesSl'appeared tenge and hoftile. 

See Ammian. Marcellin. 1, xv. c. 8t Zoiimus, L iii. p, 139* 

Awrelius VitSIpr. ¥i 4 or Junior in Epitom. Eutrop.Xti4. 
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teftjfied by a refpeftfijit jflyriBur ; they gazed oh 
tlie manly couatengnee of and obferved 

with pleafure, that the fire which fpgrkled in his 
eyes W'as tempered by a jnodeft bluih, on being 
thus expofed, tor tiie firft time, to the public 
view of mankind. As foon as the eeremony of 
Jiis invefliture had been performed, Couftantius 
addrefied him with the tone of authority, which 
his fuperior age and ftation permitted him to al- 
fume, and exhorting the new Casfar to deferve, 
fay heroic deeds, that faered and immortal name, 
the Emperor gave his colleague the ftrongeil 
afllirances of a friendlhip which Ihould never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by their fepa- 
■ ration into the aioft diftant climates. As foon 
as the fpeech was ended, the troops, as a token 
of applaufe, claflied their fliields againft. their 
knees ; while the officers who iurrounded the 
tribunal exprefled, with decent referve, their 
fenfe of the merits of the reprefentative of 
Conftantius. ■ 

The two princes returned to the palace in the 
fame chariot ; and during the flow procefiion, Ju- 
lian repeated to himfelf a verfe of his favourite 
Homer, which he might equally apply to his 
fortune and to his fears The four-and-twenty 

Mlitares omaes lio^reado fr^igore fcyfa gejiibiis illidentes; 
quod eft profperitatis indicium plenum 5 iiam contra cum liaftis clj^pel 
feriuntur, ir® documentum eft et doioris. . . . Ammianiis adds, with 
SL nioe d^iindlioaj j&uiaque ut potiori ieryareter, aec fupra 

saodum laudabant nec infra quam decabat. 

. The word 

which Homer had ufed as a yague but conm^on epithet for death, 
was applic^i by to .fxprefs^ very aptly, the nature and object 

of his QWB apprehenfionSf 

days 
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days which ‘the Gsefar Jpeftt at Mikift after liis < 
inveititure, and the firft months of his Gallic 
reign, were devoted to a fpleftdid, but fevere 
captivity; nor could the acquifition of honour 
eompenfate for the lofs of freedom His Heps 
were watched, his eorfeQtoBdeftce was inter- 
cepted; and he whs obliged, by prudence, to 
decline the vHits of his iftoft intimate friends. 
Of his former domeftics, four only were per- 
mitted to attend him ; two pages, his phyfician, 
and his librarian; thelafl ofwhom was employed 
in the care of a valuable colledlion of books, the 
gift of the Emprefs, who ffiudied the inclinations 
as well as the intered of her friend. In the 
room of thefe faithful fervants, an houfehold was 
formed, fuch indeed as became the dignity of a 
Cmfar : but it was filled with a crow'd of flaves, 
deftitute, ^nd perhaps ifteapable of any attach- 
ment for their new mailer, to whom, for the 
moll part, they were either unknown or fuf- 
pefiled. His want of experience might require 
the affififnee of a Wife counfel ; but the minute 
inllru6lions Which regulated the fervice of his 
table, and the diftribution of his hours, were 
adapted to a youth Hill under the difeipline of 
his praeceptors, rather than to the fituation of 
a prince entrulled with the condu6l of an ini- 

He reprefents, in the moft pathetic terms (p. % f the dif» 
trefs of his new fituation. The provillon for his table was however 
fo elegant and fumptuous, that the young philolbpher rejected it 
with difdain^ <Juum legeret libellum aihdtie, quern Conjftantius ut 
privigniim ad fludia mittens mand fua conferipferat, praelicenter 
difponens quid in convivio Caefaris impendi deberet, Phafianum, 
et vuH^m et fumen exigi vetuit et inierri. Ammiaii. Marcellin* 
I. svL C.5. ' 

portant 
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CHAP, portaot war. If he afpired to deferve the efteeffl 
■ fiibje 6 ls, he was checked by the fear of diC- 

pleafing his fovereign j and even the fruits of his 
marriage-bed were blafted by the jealous artifices 
of Eufebia ’’ herfelf, who, on this occafion alone, 
feems to have been unmindful of the tendernefs 
of her fex, and the generolity of her character. 
The memory of his father and of his brothers 
reminded Julian of his own danger, and his ap- 
prehenfions were increafed by the recent and un- 
Fataiend worthy fate of Sylvan us. In the fuminer which 
his own elevation, that general had 
AD. 355, been chofen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of 
September, Barbarians; but Sylvanus foon difcovered 
that he had left his moft dangerous enemies in 
the Imperial court. A dexterous informer, 
countenanced by feveral of the principal mi- 
nifters, procured from him fome recommenda- 
tory letters ; and crazing the whole of the con- 
tents, except the fignature, filled up the vacant 
parchment with matters of high and treafonable 
import. By the induftry and courage of his 
friends, the fraud was however detedled, and in 
a great council of the civil and military ofScers, 

If we recoiled^ that Cotiftantine, the father of Helena> died above 
eighteen years before in a mature old age> it will appear probable* 
that the daughter* though a virgin, could not be very young at the 
time of her marriage. She was foon afterwards delivered of a fon? who 
died immediately* quM obUetrix corrupta mercede, mox natum prae- 
fedlo plufquam convetierat umbiiico necavit. She accompanied the 
Emperor and Emprefs in their journey to Rome, and the latter* qu$- 
fitum venenum bibere per maudem illexit, ut quotiefcunque con-* 
cepifiet, immaturum abjiceret partum. Ammiam l.xvi. c.To. Our 
phyficiaris , will determine w^hether there exifts fuch a poifon. For 
my owm part, I am inclined to hope that the public malignity im- 
puted the efieds of .accident as the guilt of Eufebia. 

held 
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held in the prefence of the Emperor himfelf, the C H A P. 
innocence of* Sylvanus was publickly |cknow- . . 

ledged. But the difcovery came too late; the 
report of the calumny and the hafty feizure of 
his eflate, had already provoked the indignant 
chief to the rebellion of which he was fo unjullly 
accufed. He affumed the purple at his head- 

• quarters of Cologne, and his a6tive powers ap- 
peared to menace Italy with an invafion, and 
Milan with a fiege. In this emergency, Urfici- 
nus, a general of equal rank, regained, by an adt 

{ of treachery, the favour which he hadloft by his 

i eminent fervices in the Eaft. Exafperated, as he 

might fpecioufly allege, by injuries of a fimilar 
nature, he haftened with a few followers to join 
the llandard, and to betray the confidence, of 
his too credulous friend. After a reign of only 
f twenty-eight days, Sylvanus was afifallinated : 

I the foldiers who, without any criminal intention, 

had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediately returned to their allegiance ; and 
the flatterers of Conftantius celebrated the wif- 
dom and felicity of the monarch who had ex- 
tinguilhed a civil war without the hazard of a 
battle*®. 

The prote^ion of the Rhsetian frontier, and Conllan* 
r the perfeciition of the Catholic church, detained 

Conftantius in Italy above eighteen months after ASr357, 

the departure of Julian. Before the Emperor 
returned into the Eaft, he indulged his pride and 

* Ammianus (jcv. 5.) was perfeiSIy well informed of the condua 

f and fate of. Sylvanus* He Mmfelf was one of the few followers who 

^ , attended Urlidnua in. hi» dangerous enterprife. 

■ curiofity * 
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P. ciirlofity in a vifit to tlie ancient capital 

proceeded from Milan to Home altmg tlie -®fni- 
lian and Flaminian ways ; and as foon as lie ap- 
proached within forty miles of the city, the march 
of a prince who had never vanquilhed a foreign 
enemy, aflumed the appearance of a triumphal 
proceffion. His fplendid train was compofed of 
all the niinifters of luxury j but in a time of pro- 
found peace, he was encompalfed by the glitter- 
ing ai'ms of the numerous fquadrons of his guards 
and Guiraffiers. Their flreaming banners of filk, 
emboffed with gold, and Ihaped in the form of 
dragons, waved round the perfon of the Em- 
peror. Conftantius fat alone in a lofty car re- 
fplendentwith gold and precious gems; and, ex- 
cept when he bowed his head to pafs under the 
gates of the cities,he affected a ftately demeanour 
of inflexible, and, as it might feem, of infenfible 
gravity. The fevere difeipline of the Perfian 
youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into 
the Imperial palace; and fuch were the habits of 
patience which they had inculcated, .that during 
a flow and fultry march, he was never feeii to 
move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. He was 
received by the magiflrates andfenate of Rome; 
andtheEmperorfurveyed,withattention,thecivil 
honours of the republiCj and theconfular images 
of the noble families. The ftreets were lined 

For the particulars of tlie vilit of Conftantius to Rome, fee 
Amtftiantis, h xvii c. id. We liave only to addj tliat Tliemiftius 
\vas appointed deputy from Gonftimtindple, knd that lie compofed his 
fourth oration for this ceremony* 


with 
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with an innumerable multitude. Their repeated 
acclamations expreffed their joy at beholding, 
after an abfence of thirty-two years, the facred 
perfoa of their fovereign ; and Conftantius him- 
felf expreffed, with forae pleafantry, his affedted 
furprife that the human race fliould thus fuddenly 
be collected on the fame fpot. The fon of Coh- 
ftantine was lodged in the ancient palace of 
Auguftus : he prefided in the fenate, harangued 
the people from the tribunal which Cicero had 
ib often afcended, affifted with unufual courtely 
at the games of the Circus, and accepted the 
crowns of gold, as well as the panegyrics which 
had been prepared for the ceremony by the de- 
puties of the principal cities. His ihort vifit of 
thirty days was employed in viewing the monu- 
ments of art and power, which were fcattered 
over the feven hills and the interjacent valleys. 
He admired the awful majefty of the capital, the 
vaft extent of the baths of Caracalla and Dio- 
cletian, the fevere fimplicity of the pantheon, 
the maffy greatnefs of the amphitheatre of Titus, 
the elegant archite6ture of the theatre of Pom- 
pey and the Temple of Peace, and, above all, 
the ftately ltru61;ure of the Forum and column 
of Trajan ; acknowledging, that the voice of 
fame, fo prone to invent and to magnify, had 
made an inadequate report of the metropolis of 
the wmi'ld. The traveller, who has contem- 
plated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive 
fome imperfect idea of the fentiments which 
they miift have infpired when they reared their 
heads in the fplendour of unfullied beauty. 

VOL. iir. o Tbe 
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The fatisfadlion which Conflantius had re- 
ceived from this journey excited him to the ge- 
nerous emulation of beftowing on the Romans 
fome memorial of his own gratitude and munifi- 
cence. His firft idea was to imitate the equef- 
trian and coloflal ftatue which he had feen in 
the Forum of Trajan; but when he had ma- 
turely weighed the difficulties of the execu- 
tion'*^*, he chofe rather to embelliffi the capital 
by the gift of an Egyptian obelilk. In a remote 
but polifhed age, which feems to have preceded 
the invention of alphabetical writing, a great 
number of thefe obeliiks had been eredled, in 
the cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the an- 
cient fovereigns of Egypt, in a juft confidence 
that the fimplicity of the form, and the hardnefs 
of their fubftance, would refill the injuriesof time 

and violence'*^ Several of thefe extraordinary 

¥ 

columns had been tranfported to Rome by Au- 
guftus and his fucceflbrs, as the moft durable 
monuments of their power and vidlory**^; but 

Hormifdas, a fugitive prince of Perfia, obferved to tbe Empe- 
ror> that if be made fuch a horfe, he muft think of preparing a Hmi- 
lar ilable (the Forum of Trajan). Another faying of Hormifdas is 
recorded, that one thing only had difpkafed him, to find that men 
died at Rome as well as eifewhere.*' If we adopt this reading of the 
text of Ammianus {^difplicuijfe inftead placuyfe)^ we may confider 
it as a reproof of Roman vanity* The contrary fenfe would be that 
of a mifanthrope. 

When Germanicus vifited the ancient monuments of Thebes, 
the eldefi: of the priefis explained to him the meaning of tliefe hiero- 
glyphics, Tacit. Anna!, ii, c. 6o. But it feems probable, that be- 
fore the ufeful invention of an alphabet, thefe natural or arbitral*)^ figns 
were the common characters of the Egyptian nation. See Warbur- 
ton^s Divine Legation of Mofes, voi. Hi. p. 69 — 343* 

See Piin, Hifi. Natur* 1 . xxxvi. c. 14, 15. 
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tliere remained oneobeliik, which, from its fize or c H A P. 
fandlitj, efcaped for a long time the rapacious , . 

vanity of the conquerors. It was defigned by 
Conftantine to adorn his new city'*^ ; and, after 
being removed by his order from the pedeftal 
where it Hood before the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to Alex- 
andria. The death of Gonflantine fulpended 
the execution of his purpofe, and this obelifk 
was deftined by his fon to the ancient capital 
of the empire. A veffel of uncommon ftrength 
and capacioufnefs was provided to convey tin's 
enormous weight of granite, at leafl an hundred 
and fifteen feet in length, from the banks of 
the Nile to thofe of the Tyber. The obelifk of 
Gonflantius was landed about three miles from 
the city, and elevated by the efforts of art and 
labour, in the great Gircus of Rome'*". 

The departure of Gonflantius from Rome was The Qua. 
haftened by the alarming intelligence of the 
diftrefe and danger of the Illyrian provinces, war, 

The diftra6lions of civil war, and the irreparable 
lofs which the Roman legions had fuftained in 
the battle of Murfe, expofed thofe countries, 
almofl without defence, to the light cavalry of 


Ammian. Marcellin. L xvli c. 4. He gives us a Greek inter- 
pretation of the hieroglypincs, and his commentator Lindenbrogius 
adds a Latin infcription, which, in twenty verfes of the age of Gonflan- 
tius, contain a fhort hiflory of the obeliik. 

See Donat, Eoma Antiqua. l.iii. c. 14. I.iv, c, la. and the 
learned, though confufed, Differtation of Bargseus on Obeliiks, in- 
ferted in the fourth volume of Grsivius’s Roman Antiquities, p. 1897 
' — 193^* This Differtation is dedicated to Pope Slxtua V, who 
ereaed the obelifk of Conftantius in the fquare hefore the patriarchal 
ehurcli of St, John' Lateram 
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P. the Barbarians ; and particnlarly to the inroads 
of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful nation, wiio 
feena to have exchansied theinilitutious of Ger- 
many for the arms and miiitary arts of their Sar- 
niatian allies The garrifons of tlie frontier 
were infufficient to check their progrefs ; and tiie 
indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
aiiemble, from the extremities of his dominions, 
the flower of the Palatine troops, to take the 
field in perfon, and to employ a whole campaign, 
with the preceding autumn and the enftiing 
fpfing, in the ferious profecutioii of the v,’ar. 
The Emperor paifed the Danube on a bridge of 
. boats, cut in pieces all that ^encountered his 
march, penetrated into the heart of the country 
of the Quadi, and feverely retaliated the calami- 
ties which they had inflieled on the liornan pro- 
vince. The difmayed Barbarians were foon re- 
duced to fae for peace : they offered the reflitu- 
tion of his captive fubjefils, as an atonement for 
the pall and the nobiefl hoftages as a pledge of 
their future conduct. I'iie generous courtely 
which was fnewn to the firfl among their chief- 
tains who implored tire clemency of Conftantius, 
encouraged the more timid, or the raoreobftinate, 
to imitate their example; and the Imperial camp 
was crowded with the princes and ambaffadors of 
the moft diflant ti'ibes,who occupied the plains of 
the Leffer Poland, and who might have deemed 
themfelvesTecure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While Conftantius gave 

Tlie events of guadian and Sarmatian war are related hr 
Amniiauus> xvL lo* xyii. is> 13. xix, ii. 
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laws to the Barbarians beyond the Danube, he c 
dirtinguiflied, with fpecioiis compaffion, the Sai’- ^ 
inatian exiles, who had been expelled from their 
native country by the rebellion of their flaves, 
and who formed a very confiderable acceffion to 
the power of the Quadi. The Emperor, em- 
bracing a generous but artful Ij’ftem of i^olicjg 
releafed the Sarmatians from the bands of this 
humiliating dependence, and reftored them, by 
a leparate treaty, to the dignity of a nation 
united under the government of a king, the 
friend and ally of the republie. He declared his 
relblution oi' allerting tlie juftice of tlieir caufe, 
and of fecuring the peace of the provinces by 
the extirpation, or at leafe the banifliment, of 
the Limigantes, whofe manners were frill in- 
fected with the vices of their fervile origin. The 
execution of this defign was attended with more 
difficulty than glory. The territory of the Li- 
migantes was protected againft the 'Homans by 
the Danube, againll the hoftile Barbarians by 
the Teyfs. The marfliy lands, which la}'^ be- 
tween thofe rivers, arid were often covered by 
their inundations, formed an intricate wildei*- 
nefs pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with its fecret paths and innaceflible 
fortreffes. On the approach of Gonftantius, the 
Limigantes tried the efficacy of prayers, of fraud, 
and of arms; but he iternly rejected their fup- 
plicationSj defeated their rude llratagems, and 
repelled with ikiii and firmnefs the efforts of their 
irregular valour’. One of their moll wai'like 
tribes, eftabliflied in a fmall ifland towards the 
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CHAP, conflux of the Teyis and the Danube, confented 

, , to pafs the river with the intention of furprifing 

the Emperor during the fecurity of an amicable 
conference. They foon became the viiSims of 
the perfidy which they meditated- Encom- 
paffed on every fide, trampled down by the 
cavalry, flaughtered by the fwords of the legions, 
they difdained to afk for mercy ; and with an un- 
daunted countenance ftill grafped their weapons 
in the agonies of death. After ^his victory a 
confiderable body of Romans was landed on the 
oppofite banks of the Danube ; the Taifalae, a 
Gothic tribe engaged in the fervice of the empire, 
invaded the Limigantes on the fide of the Teyfs ; 
and their former inafters, thefree Sarmatians, ani- 
mated by hope and revenge, penetrated through 
the hilly country into the heart of their ancient 
poffeflions. A general conflagration revealed the 
huts of the Barbarians, which w-ere feated in the 
depth of the wildernefs ; and the foldier fought 
with confidence on marfliy ground, which it w’as 
dangerous for him to tread. In this extremity 
the braveft of the Limiganteswere refolved to die 
in arms, rather than to yield: but the milder fenti- 
ment, enforced by the authority of their elders, at 
length prevailed ; and the fuppliant crowd, fol- 
lowed by their wives and children, repaired to 
the Imperial camp, to learn their fate from the 
mouth of the conqueror. After celebrating his 
own clemency, which was ftill inclined to pardon 
their repeated crimes, and to fpare the remnant 
of a guilty nation, Conftan tins afligned for the 
place of their exile a remote country, where they 

might 
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Riight enjoy a fafe and honourable repofe. The 
Limigantes obeyed with relufilance ; but before 
they could reach, at leaft before they could oc- 
cupy, their deftined habitations, they returned to 
the banks of the Danube, exaggerating the hard- 
fcips of their fituation, and requelling, with fer- 
vent profeffions of fidelity, that the Emperor 
would grant them an undifturbed fettleraentwith- 
in the limits of the Roman provinces. Inftead of 
confulting his own experience of their incurable 
perfdy, Conftantius lillened to his flatterers, 
who were ready to reprefent the honour and ad- 
vantage of accepting a colony of foldiers, at a 
time when it was much eafier to obtain the pe- 
cuniary contributions, than the military fervice of 
the fubjedls of the empire. The Limigantes were 
permitted to pafs the Danube | and the Em- 
peror gave audience to the multitude in a large 
plain near the modern city of Buda. They fur- 
rounded the tribunal, and feemed to hear with 
refpedl an oration full of mildnefs and dignity j 
when one of the Barbarians, calling his llioe into 
the air, exclaimed with a loud voice, Matha! 
Marha ! a word of defiance, which was received as 
the fignal of the tumult. They rulhed with fury to 
feize the perfon of the Emperor j his royal throne 
and golden couch were pillaged by thefe rude 
hands ; but the faithful defence of his guards, 
wdio died at his feet, allowed him a moment to 
mount a fleet horfe, and to efcape from the con- 
fufion. The difgrace which had been incurred 
by a treacherous furprife was foon retrieved by 
the numbers and difcipline of the Romans : and 
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the combat was only terminated by the extinc- 
tion of the name and nation of the Limigantes. 
The free Sarmatians were reinftated in tlie pof- 
feflion of their ancient feats ; and although Con- 
flantius diftrufted the levity of their character, 
he entertained fome hopes that a fenfe of grati- 
tude might influence their future conduct. He 
had remarked the lofty ftature and obfequious 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the nobleft of their 
chiefs. He conferred on him the tStle of King ; 
and Zizais proved that he was not qnworthy to 
reign, byafincere and lafting attachment to the 
intereft of his benefactor, who, after this fplen- 
did fuccefs, received the name of Barmatkm 
from the acclamations of his vidtorious army*®. 

While the Roman Emperor and the Perfian 
monarch, at the diftance of three thoufand 
miles, defended their extreme limits againfl. 
the Barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, 
their intermediate frontier experienced the 
ciffitudesof a languidwar, and a precarious truce. 
Two of the eaftern minifters of Conllantius, 
the Prstorian prsefedt Mufonian, whofe abilities 
were difgraced by the want of truth and inte- 
grity, and Caffian Duke of Mefopotamia, a hardy 
and veteran foldier, opened a fecret negociation 
with the Satrap Tarnfapof^ Thefe overtures of 
peace, tranflated into the fervile and flattering lan- 
guage of Afia, were tranfmitted to the camp of 
the Great King; who refolved to fignify, by an 

Genti Sarmatarum m:i^no decori confidens apud eos regem 
dedit, Aurelius Vidlor. In a pompous oration pronounced by Con- 
ilantius himfelf, he expatiates on his own exploits with much vanity^ 
and fome truth. 

’^9 Amniiam ’XH. 9, 

' : ambaflador. 
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ambalTador, the terms which he was inclined to 
grant to the fuppliant Romans. Narfes, whom 
he inveiled with that eharafiter, was honoiirably 
received in Ids pafiage through Antioch and 
Conftantinople; he reached Sirniiura after a long 
journey, and, at his firft audience, refpefitfuily 
unfolded the filken veil which covered tlie 
haughty epiflle of his fovereign. Sapor, King 
of Kings, and Brother of the Sun and Moon 
(fuch were the lofty titles affedled by oriental 
vanity), exprefied his fatisfadlion that his bro- 
ther, Conftantius Csefar, had been taught wdfdom 
by adveriity^ As the lawfid fueceflbr of Darius 
Hyf afpes. Sapor averted, that the river Stiymon, 
in IVIacedonia, was the true and ancient boun- 
dary of his empire ; declaring, how'ever, that as 
an evidence of his moderation, he ■would con- 
tent himfelf with the provinces of Armenia and 
Mefopotamia, which had been fraudulently ex- 
torted from his anceflors. He alledged, that, 
without the reftitution of thefe difputed coun- 
tries, it was impoffible to eftablilh any treaty on 
a fblid and permanent bafis 5 and he arrogantly 
threatened, that if his ambaflador returned in. 
vain, he -n^as prepared to take the field in the 
Ipring, and to fupport the juftice of his caufe by 
the ftrength of bis invincible arms. Narfes, 
who was endow'ed with the moft polite and 
amiable manners, endeavoured, as far as was 
confiftent with his duty, to foften the harfiinefs 
of the mefiage Both the llyle and fublliuice 

were 

Ammkmis., (xyU. 5O haughty ktter. The- 

ffiillius (Qrat* i?» eclit,,Petav.) takes notke of the fiikea cover- 
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were maturely weighed in the Imperial council, 
and he was difmifled with the following anfwer : 
“ Conftantius had a right to difclaim the offi- 
“ cioufnefs of his minifters, who had adled with- 
“ out any Jipecific orders from the throne : he 
“ was not, however, averfe to an equal and 
“ honourable treaty; but it was highly indecent, 
“ as well as abfurd, to propofe to the foie and 
“ viiSlorious Emperor of the Roman world, the 
“ fame conditions of peace which he had indig- 
“ nantly reje6i:ed at the time when his power was 
“ contracted within the narrow limits of the 
“ Eaft : the chance of arms was uncertain, and 
“ Sapor fliould recoiled, that if the Romans had 
“ foraetimes been vanquiihed in battle, they had 
almoft always been fuccefsful in the event of 
“ the war.” A few days after the departure of 
Narfes, three ambalTadors were fent to the court 
of Sapor, who was already returned from the 
Scythian expedition to his ordinary refidence of 
Cteliphon. A count, a notary, and a fophift, 
had been feleded for this important commiffion ; 
and Conftantius, who was fecretly anxious for the 
conclufion of the peace, entertained fome hopes 
that the dignity of the firft of thefe minifters, 
the dexterity of the fecond, and the rhetoric of 
the third would perfuade the Peifian monarch 

to 

iBg. Idatius and Zonoras mention tlie journey of the ambalTadori 
and Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt. Legat. p. a8.) has informed us 
of his conciliating behaviour. 

Ammianus, xvii.5. and Valefius ad loc. The fophift, or phi- 
lofopher (in that age thefe words were almoft fynonymous), was 
Euftathius the Cappadocian, the difciple of Jambiichus, and the 
friend of St.BafiI« Eunapius (in Vit. JEdefii, p. 44—47.) fondly 

attributes 
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I to abate the rigour of his demands. But the chap. 

! progrefs of their negociation was oppofed and . 

I defeated by the hoftile arts of Antoninus s"', a 

' Roman fubjedt of Syria, who had fled from op- 

preffion, and was admitted into the councils of 
Sapor, and even to the roj^al table, where, ac- 
, cording to the cuflora of the Perlians, the moll 

important bulinefs was . frequently difcuffed”. 

The dexterous fugitive promoted his interell 
j by the fame condudt which gratified his revenge. 

I He inceflantly urged the ambition of his new 

■ mafter, to embrace the favourable opportunity 

when the braveft of the Palatine troops were 
employed with the Emperor in a diftant war on 
the Danube. He prelfed Sapor to invade the 
exhaufted and defencelefs pi'ovinces of theEaft, 

► wdth the numerous armies of Perfia, now forti- 

fied by the alliance and acceffion of the fiercell 
Barbarians. The ambafladors of Rom q retired 

without fuccefs, and a fecond embafly, of a ftill 
more honourable rank, w'as detained in ftridl 
confinement, and threatened either with death 
or exile. 

attributes to this pbilofophlc ambafTador the glory of enchanting the 
Barbarian king by the perfuaiive charms of reifon and eloquence# 

^ See Tillemont. Hlft. des Empereiirsj tom. iv. p. 838. 1133. 

Amraian. xviii. 5, 6. 8. The decent and refpedtful behaviour 
of Antoninus towards the Roman general fets him in a very interefling - 
light ; and Ammianus himfelf fpeaks of the traitor with fome com- 
pafTion and efteem. 

This circumftance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, ferves to 
prove the veracity of Herodotus (Li. c. 133.), and the permanency 
of the Perfian manners. In every age the Peifians have been addided 
to intemperance, and the wines of Shiraz have triumphed over the 
law of Mahomet BriiTon de Regno Perf, L ii. p. 462— 473. and 
Chardin, Voyages, en Perfe, tom. iiu p. 90. ' 
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CHAP. The militaiy hiflorian ”, wlio was himfelf dii- 
. . patched to obferve the army of tlie Perilans, as 

Invafion they were preparing to eonftnifil a bridge of 
of Mefo- boats ov'er the Tigris, beheld from an eminence 
by plain of Affyria, as far as the edge of the 

■^•359* horizon, covered with men, with horfes, and 
with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, con- 
fpicuous by the fplendor of his purple. On bis 
left hand, the place of honour among the 
Orientals, Grumbates, King of the Chionites, 
dilplayed the Hern countenance of an aged and 
renowned warrior. The monarch had referred 
a fimilar place on his right hand for the King of 
the Albanians, who led his independent tribes 
from the Ihores of the Cafpian. The fatraps 
and generals were diftributed according to their 
feveral ranks, and the whole army, betides the 
numerous train of Oriental luxury, contifted of 
more than one hundred thoufand effective men, 
inured to fatigue, and felefted from the bravetl 
nations of Alia. The Roman deferter, who 
in forae meafure guided the councils of Sapor, 
had prudently advifed that intlead of wafting 
the fuminer in tedious and difficult lieges, he 
lliould march diredlly to the Euphrates, and 
prefs forwards without delay to feize the feeble 
and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Per- 
fians were no looner advanced into the plains of 
Mefopotamia, than they difcovered that every 
precaution had been iifed which could retard 
their progrefs or defeat their defign. The 
inhabitants, with their cattle, were fecured in 
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places of ftreiigtli, ths green forage throughout 
the country was fet on fire, the fords of the 
river were fortified by fliarp ftahes ; military 
engines rvere planted on the oppofite banks, 
and a feafonable fwell of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates deterred the Barbarians from attempting 
the ordinary pafiage of the bridge of Thapfacus. 
Their fkilfui guide, changing his plan of opera- 
tions, then conducted the army by a longer cir.t 
cuit, but through a fertile territory, towards the 
head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a fliailow' and acceflible ftream. Sapor 
overlooked, with prudent difdain, the ftrength 
of Nifibis ; but as he pafled under the wuills of 
Amida, he refolved to try whether the inajefty 
of his prefence would not a%ve the garrifon into 
immediate fubmiffion. The facrilegious infult of 
a random dart, w'hich glanced againft tlie royal 
tiara, convinced him of his erroi' y and the indig- 
nant monarch liftened with impatience to the 
advice of his miniflers, who conjured him not 
to facrifice the fuccefs of his ambition to the 
gratification of his refentment. The following 
day Grumbates advanced towards the gates with 
a felecl body of troops, and required the inllant 
furrender of the city, as the only atonement 
which could be accepted for fuch an afil of rafli- 
nefs and infoience. His propofals were anfwered 
by a general difcharge, and his only fon, a beau- 
tiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the 
heart by a javelin, fliot from one of tlie baliilse. 
The fltneral of the prince of the Chionites was 
celebrated according to the rates of his country^' j 

and 
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and the grief of his aged father was alleviated 
by the folemn promife of Sapor, that the guilty 
city of Amida lliould ferve as a funeral pile 
to expiate the death, and to perpetuate the 
memory, of his fon. 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida which 
foraetiraes affumes the provincial appellation of 
Diarbeldr is advantageoufly fituate in a fer- 
tile plain, watered by the natural and artificial 
channels of the ^Tigris, of which the lead in- 
confiderable ftreara bends in a femicircular form 
round the eaftern part of the city. The Em- 
peror Conftantius had recently conferred on 
Amida the honour of his own name, and the 
additional_ fortifications of llrong walls and lofty 
towers. It was provided with an arfenal of mi- 
litary engines, and the ordinary garrifon had 
been reinforced to the amount of feven legions, 
when the place was invefted by the arms of 
Sapor His fird and mod fanguine hopes de- 
pended on the fuccefs of a general affault. To 

For the defcriptlon of Amida> fee D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Crlentale, p. ig8. Hiftoire de Timur Bee, par Cherefeddin AH, 
I. Hi. €.41. Ahmed Arabfiades, tom. i. p. 331. 0,43. Voyages 
de Tavernier, p. 301. Voyages d^Otter, tom. ii. p. 

and Voyages dc Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 3^4-— 3218. The lah: of thefe 
travellers, a learned and accurate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, 
which illuftrates the operations of the fiege. 

5 ' Diarbekir, which is ftyled Amid, or Kara-Amid, in the public 
writings of the Turks, contains above 16,000 houfes, and is the refi- 
dence of a paflia wdth three tails. The epithet of Kara is derived 
from the hlacknefso^ the Bone which compofes the ilrong and ancient 
wall of Amida. 

The operations of the fiege of Amida are very minutely deferibed 
by Ammianus (xix. i — 9.)^ who a<fied an honourable part in the 
defence, and efcaped with difficulty when the city was ftormed by 
file Perfians. 

the 
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the feveral nations which followed his llandard, 
their refpe6live pofts were afligned ; the fouth to 
the Vertae; the north to the Albanians; the eaft 
to the Chionites, inflamed with grief and indigna- 
tion; the w’eft to the Segeftans, the braved of 
his w'arriors, who covered their front with a for- 
midable line of Indian elephants The Perfians, 
on every fide, fupported their efforts, and ani- 
mated their courage ; and the monarch himfelf, 
carelels of his rank and fafety, diiplayed, in the 
profecution of the fiege, the ardor of a youthful 
Ibldier. After an obftinate combat, the Barba- 
rians were repulfed ; they inceffantly returned 
to the charge ; they were again driven back with 
a dreadful flaughter, and two rebel legions of 
Gauls, who had been baniflied into the Eaft, fig- 
nalized their undifciplined courage by a no6lur- 
nal fally into the heart of the Perfian camp. In 
one of the fierceft of thefe repeated affaults, 
Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a de- 
ferter, who indicated to the Barbarians a fecret 
and negle(Sled ftaircafe, fcooped out of the rock 
that hangs over the ftream of the Tigris. Se- 
venty chofen archers of the royal guard afcended 
in filence to the third ftory of a lofty tower, which 


Of thefe four nations, the Albanians are too well known to 
require any deicriptioiiv The Segeftans inhabited a large and level 
coimtr)^, which ftill preferves their name, to the fouth of Khorafan, 
and the weft of Hlndoftan (fee Geographia Nubienfis, p. 133. and 
D'Herbclot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 797.). Nctwithftandiog the 
boafted vidloiy of Bahrain (voL i. p. 410.), the Segeftans, above 
fourfcorc years afterwards, appear as an independent nation, the 
ally of Perfia. We are ignorant of the fituation of the Vertae and 
Chionites, but I am inclined to place them (at leaft the latter) toward® 
the confines of India and Scythia, See Ammiau. xvi. 9. 
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CHAP- confimatided the precipice j they elet^ated oh 

. . ^dgh the Perfian banner, the flgnal of confidence 

to thdMailftnts, and of difinay to the befieged ; 
and if this devoted band could have maintained 
their poft a few minutes longer, the redinSlion 
of the place might have been purchafed by the 
iacfifice of their lives- After Sapor had tried, 
without luccefs, the efficacy of force and of flra- 
tagem, he had recourfe to the flower but more 
certain operations of a regular liege, in the 
condu6t of which he was inftru^ed by the fkill 
of the Roman deferters. The trenches were 
opened at a convenient diftance, and the troops 
dettined for that fervice advanced under the 
portable cover of ftrong hurdles, to fill up the 
ditch, and undermine the foundations of thg 
w'alls. Wooden towers were at the fame time 
conftrudted, and moved forwards on wheels, till 
the foldiers, who were provided with every fpe- 
eies of miffile weapons, could engage almofl on 
level ground with the troops who defended 
the rampart. Every mode of refiilance which 
art could fuggefl, or courage could execute, 
w'as employed in the defence of Amida, and 
the works of Sapor \vere more than once de- 
ftroyed by the fire of the Romans. But the 
refources of a befieged city may be exhaufted. 
The Perfians repaired their lofies, and puflied 
their approaches.; a large breach was made by 
the battering ram, and the flrength of the 
garrifon, wafted by the fword and by difeafe, 
yielded to the fury of the affixult. The foldiers, 
the citizens, their wives, their children, ail who 

had 
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had not time to efcape through the oppofite CHAP, 
gate, were involved by the conquerors in a pro- , , 

mifcuous maflacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was tlie fafety of the of Sm- 
Roraan provinces. As foon as the firft tranf- 
ports of victory had fubfided,/Bapor was at 
leifure to reflect, that to chaflife a difobedient - 
city, he, had loft the flower of his troops,' and 
the moil favourable feafon for conquefl^®. 

Thirty thoufand of his veterans had failed under 
the walls of Amida, during the continuance of 
a fiege which lafled feventy-three days ; and 
the difappointed monarch returned to his ca- 
pital with affected triumph and fecret mortifi- 
cation. It was more than probable, that the 
inconflancy of his Barbarian allies was tempted 
to relinquifli a war in which they had encoun- 
tered fuch unexpedled difficulties; and that the 
aged King of.tbe Chionites, fatiated with re- 
venge, turned away with horror from a fcene of 
a6lion where he had been deprived of the hope 
of his family and nation. The ftrength as well as 

Amiiiianus lias marked the chronolog)? of this year by three 
ligns, which do not peifedly coincide with each Other, or w'ith the 
^ feries of the hiftory. i. The corn was ripe when Sapor invaded 
Mefopotamia ; « Cum jam ftipula flavente turgerent a circum- 
llance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us to 
the month of April or May. See Harmer’s obfervations on Scrip- 
ture, vol.i. p. 41. Shawls Travels, p. 335. edit. 4to. 2. The pro- 
grefs of Sapor was checked by the overflowing of the Euphrates, 
wdiich generally happens in July and Auguft. Piin. Hill. Nat. v. ai* 

Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. i, p. 696. 3. When Sapor had 

taken Amida, after a flege of feventy-three days, the. autumn was far 
advanced. « Autumno precipiti heedorumque improbo fidere extoto.’* 

To reconcile theie apparent contradidlions, we mull allow for fome 
delay in the Perfian King, fome inaccuracy in the hiilorian, and fome 
, , diforder in the feafons. ^ 
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fpirit of the army with which Sapor took the field 
in the enfuing ipring, was no longer equal to 
the unbounded views of his ambition. Inftead 
of afpiring to the conqueft of the Eaft, he was 
obliged to content himfelf w'ith the redu6lion 
of two fortified cities of Mefopotamia, Singara 
and Bezabde ; the one fituate in the midft of 
a fandy defert, the other in a fmall peninfula, 
furrounded almoft on every fide by the deep 
and rapid llream of the Tigris. Five Roman 
legions, of the diminutive fize to which they 
had been reduced in the age of Conftantine, 
were made prifoners, and fent into remote cap- 
tivity on the extreme confines of Perfia. After 
difmantling the walls of Singara, the conqueror 
abandoned that folitary and fequeftered place ; 
but he carefully reftored the fortifications of 
Bezabde, and fixed in that important poll a 
garrifon or colony of veterans ; amply fupplied 
with every means of defence, and animated by 
high fentiraents of honour and fidelity. Towards 
the clofe of the campaign, the arms of Sapor in- 
curred fome difgrace by an unfuccefsful enter- 
prife againft Virtha, or Tecrit, a ftrong, or as it 
was univerfally efteemed till the age of Tamer- 
lane, an impregnable fortrefs of the independent 
Arabs 

The account of thefe fieges is giwn by Ainmianusi xx. 6 » 7* 

For the identity of Yirtha and Tecrit* fee B’AnvlHe, Oeo- 
graphie Anclenne* tom# in p. 201* For the fiege of that caflle by 
Timur Bee* or Tamerlane* fee Cherefeddin, L hi. c. 33, The 
Ferfian biographer exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this exploit* 
which delivered the caravans of Bagdad from a formidable gang of 
robbers* 
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The defence of the Eaft againil the arms of c H a P- 
Sapor, required, and would have exercifed, the . 

abilities of the moll confummate general ; and it Conduft 
feemed fortunate for the Hate, that it was the 
actual province of the brave Urficinus, who alone 
deferved theconfidenceofthefoldiersand people. 

In the hour of danger, Urficinus''* was removed 
from his ftation by the intrigties of the eunuchs j 
and the military command of the Eaft was be- 
ftowed, bythe fame influence, on Sabinian, a 
wealthy and fubtle veteran, who had attained the 
infirmities, without acquiring the experience, of 
age. By a fecond order, which iflTued from the 
fame jealous and inconftant counfels, Urficinus 
was again dilpatched to the frontier of Mefopo- 
tamia, and condemned to fuftain the labours of a 
war, the honours of which had been transferred 
to his unworthy rival. Sabinian fixed his indo- 
lent ftation imder the walls of Edefla j and while 
he amufed himfelf with the idle parade of military 
exercife, and moved to the found of flutes in the 
Pyrric dance, the public defence was abandoned 
to the boldnefs and diligence of the former ge- 
neral of the Eaft. But whenever Urficinus re- 
commended any vigorous plan of operations ; 
when he propolhd, at the head of a light and 
adlive army, to wheel round the foot of the 
mountains, to intercept the convoys of the 
enemy, to harafs the wide extent of the Perfian 

_ Ammianiis (xviii, 5, 6. xix. 3. xx. 3.) reprefents the merit and 

difgrace of Urficinus with that faithful attention which a foldier owed 
to his general Some partiality may be fufpetSled, yet the whole zo 
count is cojiifient and probable. 

■■ ■ . 
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liues, and to relieve the diftrefs of Amida ; the 
timid and envious commander alleged, that he 
was reftraiuedbyhispofitive orders from endan- 
gering the fafety of the troops. Amida was at 
length taken ; its braveft defenders, who had 
efc^ed the fword of the Barbarians, died in the 
Homan camp by the hand of the executioner ; 
and Urficinus himfelf, after fupporting the dif- 
grace of a partial enquiry, was puniflied for the 
inifcondudl of Sabinian by thelofs of his military 
rank. But Gonftantius foon experienced the 
truth of the predifition which honeft indignation 
had extorted from his injined lieutenant, that as 
long as fuch maxims of government were fuf- 
fered to prevail, the Emperor himfelf would find 
it no eafy talk to defend his eaftern dominions 
from the invafion of a foreign enemy. When he 
had fubdued or pacified the Barbarians of the 
Danube, Conftantius proceeded by flow mai’ches 
into the Eall ; and after he had w'ept over the 
fmoking ruins of Amida, he formed, with a 
pow'erful ai’iny, the fiege of Bezabde. The 
walls W'ere ftiaken by the reiterated efforts of the 
moft enormous of the battering-rams ; the town 
w'as reduced to the laft extremity; but it was ftill 
defended by the patient and intrepid valour of 
the garrifon, till the approach of the rainy fealbn 
obliged the Emperor to raife the fiege, and in- 
gloriouffy to retreat into his winter-quarters at 
Antioch The pride of Conflantius, and the 

ingenuity 

Ammlan. XX# Omiltb vano inceptOj Mematurus Antiochise 
redit in Syriam seraamofam, perpefTus et ulcerum fed et atrocia^ 

diuque 
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ingenuity of his courtiers, were at a lofs to dif- c H A P. 
cover any materials for panegyric in the events , , 

of the Perfian war; while the glory of his coufin 
Julian, to whofc military command he had en- 
trufted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed 
to the world in the limple and concife narrative 
of his exploits, * 

In the blind fury of civil difeord, Conftantius invafion 
had abandoned to the Barbarians of Germany ■ 

the countries of Gaul, which ftill acknowledged Germany 
the authority of his rival. A nurnerous fwarm of 
Franks and Alemanni were invited to crofs the 
Rhine by prefents and promifes, by the hopes of 
ipoil, and by a perpOtual grant of all the terri- 
tories \vhich they Ihould be able to fubdue 
But the Emperor, who for a temporary fervice 
had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious 
Ipirit of the Barbarians, foon difeovered and la- 
mented the difficulty of difmiffing thefe formid- 
able allies, after they had tailed the richnefs of 
the Roman foil. Regardlefs of the nice dillinc- 
tion of loyalty and rebellion, thefe undifciplined 
robbers treated as their natural enemies all the 
fubjedls of the empire, who poffeffed any pro- 
perty which they Were defirous of acquiring. 
Forty-five flourifliing cities, Tongres, Cologne, 

dluque deflenda. It is thm tliat James Gronovlus has reftored an 
obfeure pafiage ; and he thinks that this corredlion alone would have 
deferred a new edition of his author; whofe fenfe may now be 
darkly pereeived. 1 expedled fome additional light from the recent 
labours of the learned Erneftus (Lipfise,^ I773*)» 

The ravages of the Germans, and the dillrefs of Gaul, may be 
colleded from Julian himfelf, Orat adS. T. Q. Athen. p. ^77. 

Ammian. XV. XI, Libanius, Orat. x. ZofimuSf !• iii# p. 140. So- 
zomen, LiiL c.i. 

p 3 Treves, 
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c HA p. Treves, Woi*ms, Spires, Strafburgh, &c. befides 
‘ j ^ greater number of towns and villages, were 
pillaged, and for the moft part reduced to alhes. 
The barbarians of Germany, flill faithful to the 
maxims of their anceftors, abhorred the confine- 
ment of walls, to which they applied the odious 
names of priforis and fepulchres; and fixing their 
independent habitations on the banks of rivers, 
the Rhine, the Mofelle, and the Meufe, they 
fecured themlelves againft the danger of a fur- 
prife, by a rude and hafty fortification of large 
trees, which were felled and thrown acrofs the' 
roads. The Alemanni were eftabliflbed in the 
modern countries of Alface and Lorraine ; the 
Franks occupied the ifland of the' Batavians, 
together with an extenfive diftrifit of Brabant, 
which was then known by the appellation of 
Toxandria and may deferve to be confidered, 
as the original feat of their Gallic monarchy^. 
From the fources, to the mouth, of the Rhine, 
the conquefts of the Germans extended above 
forty miles to the weft of that river over a coun- 

Aminianus (xvi. 8*). This name feems to be derived from the 
Toxandri of Pliny> and very frequently occurs in the hiflories of the 
middle age. Toxandria was a country of woods and moralTes, 'which 
extended from the neighbourhood of Tongres to the conflux of the 
Vahal and the Rhine. See ¥alefius> Notit. Galliar. p. 55 S. 

The paradox of P. Daniel, that the Franks never obtained 
any permanent fettiement on this fide of the Rhine before the time 
of Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good fenfe by M.Biet, 
who has proved, by a chain of evidence, their uninterrupted pof- 
feflion of Toxandria one hundred and thirty years before the accef- 
fion of Clovis. The DHTertation of M. Biet was crowned by the 
Academy of Soiflbns, in the year 17365 and feems to have been 
juftly preferred to the difeourfe of his more celebrated competitor, the 
Abbe le Boeuf, an antiquarian, whofe name was happily expreflive 
of his talents. 

16 , try 
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try peopled by colonies of their own name and c H A P. 

nation ; and the fcene of their devaftations was , , 

^ 

three times more extenfive than that of their 
conquefts. At a ftill greater diftance the open 
towns of Gaul were deferted, and the inha- 
bitants of the fortified cities, who trufted to 
their ftrength and vigilance, were obliged to 
content therafelves with fuch fupplies of corn 
as they could raife on the vacant land within 
the inclofure of their walls. The diminifhed 
legions, deftitute of pay and provifions, of arms 
and difcipline, trembled at the approach, and 
even at the name, of the Barbarians. 

Under thefe melancholy circumftances, an Condua 
unexperienced youth w'as appointed to fave and 
to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as 
he expreffes it himfelf, to exhibit the vain image 
of Imperial - greatnefs. The retired fcholaftic 
education of Julian, in which he had been more 
converfant with books than with arms, with the 
dead than with the living, left him in profound 
ignorance of the pradticalartsofwar and govern- 
ment ; and when he awkwardly repeated fome 
military exercife which it was neceflary for him 
to learn, he exclaimed with a ligh, “ O Plato, 

“ Plato, what a talk for a philofopher !” Yet even 
this fpeculative philofophy, which men of buli- 
nefs are too apt to defpife, had filled the mind 
of Julian with the noblefl precepts, and the 
mofl Ihining examples ; had animated him with 
the love of virtue, the defire of fame, and the 
contempt of death. The habits of temperance 
recommended in the fchools, are ftill more 
. P4 effential 
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P. effential in the fevere difcipiine of a camp. The 
fimple wants of nature regulated the raeafure of 
his food and fleep. Reie6ling with difdaiii the 
delicacies provided for his table, he fatisfied his 
appetite with the coarfe and common farewliich 
was allotted to the meaneft foldiers. During 
the rigour of a Gallic winter he never fuffered a 
fire in his bed-chamber ; and after a fliort and 
interrupted flumber, he frequently rofe in the 
middle of the night from a carpet fpread on the 
floor, to difpatch any,prgent bufinefs, to vifit 
his rounds, or to fteal a few moments for the 
profecution of his favourite ftudies'''. The 
precepts of eloquence' which he had hitherto 
pradtifed on fancied topics of declamation, 
were more ufefully applied to excite or to af- 
fuage the paflions of an armed multitude : and 
although Julian, from his early habits of con- 
verfation and literature, w’as' more familiarly 
acquainted with the beauties of the Greek lan- 
guage, he had attained a competent knowledge 
of the Latin tongue Since Julian was not 
originally dellgned for the charadler of a legif- 
lator, or a judge, it is probable that the civil 
jurifprudence of the Romans had not engaged 
any confiiderable fliare of his attention : but he 

The piivate life of Julian in Gaul? and the fevere difcipiine which 
he embraced, are difplayed by Ammianus (xvi. 5*), who profelTes to 
praife, and by ^ Julian himfelf, who affedls to ridicule (Mefopogon, 
p, 340.) a condu( 5 I:, which, in a prince of the houfe of Gonftantine, 
might juftly excite the furprife of mankind. 

Aderat Latine quoque diflerenti fufficiens fermo. Ammianus, 
xvi.5. But Julian, educated in the fchools of Greece, always con- 
fidered the language of the Romans as a foreign and popular dialeift, 
which he might ufe‘ on neceflary occafions. 

II derived 
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derived from his Philofophic iludies an inflexible chap. 
regard for jufbice, tempered by a diipofition to . ■ 

clemency : the knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of equity and evidence, and the faculty of 
patiently inveftigating the mofl; intricate and te- 
dious queftions which could be propofed for his 
difcuffion. The meafures of policy, and the ope- 
rations of war, mull fubrait to the various acci- 
dents of circumftance and charadler, and the 
unpradlifed lludent will often be perplexed in 
the application of the mofl perfedl theory. But 
in the acquilition of this important fcience, Ju- 
lian was alfilled by the adlive vigour of his own 
genius, as well as by the wifdom and experience 
of Salluft, an officer of rank, who fbon conceived 
a fincere attachment for a prince fo worthy of 
his friendfliip : and whofe incorruptible integrity 
w'as adorned by the talent of infinuating the 
harfhell truths without wounding the delicacy of 
a royal ear®^ 

Immediately after Julian had received the Hisfwi 
purple at Milan, he was fent into Gaul, with a 
feeble retinue of three hundred and fixty fol- 
diers. At Vienna, where he paffed a painful and 
anxious winter, in the hands of thofe miniflers 
to whom Conllantius had entrufled the dire6lion. 
of his condu6l, the C^far was informed of the 

We are ignorant of tlxe a<£tual office of this excellent minifter 
whom Julian afterwards created praefeiSt of Gaul. Sallull was 
fpeedily recalled by the jealoufy of the Emperor ; and we may ftil! 
read a fenfiWe but pedantic difcourfe(p.a4o— >35 a.), in which Julian 
deplores the iofs of fo valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges 
Mmfelf indebted for his reputation. See La Bleterie, Preface a la 
' ¥ie de JovieBj p. ao. 
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fiege and deliverance of Autun. That large 
and ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall 
and pufillanimous garrifon, was faved by the ge- 
nerous refolution of a few veterans, who refumed 
their arms for the defence of their country. In 
his inarch from Autun, through the heart of the 
Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardour 
the earlieft opportunityoffignalizinghis courage. 
At the head of a fmall body of archers, and heavy 
cavalry, he preferred the Ihorter but the more 
dangerous of two roads ; and fometimes eluding, 
and fometimes refilling the attacks of the Barba- 
rians, who were mailers of the field, he arrived 
with honour andiafety at the camp near Rheims, 
where the Roman troops had been ordered to af- 
femble. The alpe6l of their young prince re- 
vived the drooping fpirit of the foldiers, and they 
marched from Rheims in fearch of the; enemy, 
with a confidence which had almoft proved fatal 
to them. The Alemanni, familiarized to the 
knowledge of the country, fecretlycolledled their 
fcattered forces, and feizing the opportunity of a 
dark and rainy day, poured with unexpefiled fury 
on the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the 
inevitable diforder could be remedied, two le- 
gions were deftroyed ; and Julian was taught by 
experience, that caution and vigilance are the 
moll important lelfons of the art of war. In a 
fecond and more fuccefsful aQ;ion, he recovered 
and eftablilhed his military fame ; but as the 
agility of the Barbarians faved them from the 
purfuit, his vi^ory was neither bloody nor de- 
cifive. He advanced, however, to the banks of 

the 
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the Rhine, furveyed the I'uins of Cologne, con- c H’A p. 
vinced himfelf of the difficulties of the war, and , 
retreated on the approach of winter, difcontented 
with the court, with his army, and with his own 
fuccefs’°. The power of the enemy was yet un- 
broken ; and the Caefar had no fooner feparated 
his troops and fixed his own quarters at Sens, in 
the centre of Gaul, than he was furrounded and 
befieged by a numerous holl of Germans. Re- 
duced in this extremity to the refources of his 
own mind, he difplayed a prudent intrepidity 
which compenfated for all the defieiences of the 
place and garrifon ; and the Barbarians, at the 
end of thirty days, were obliged to retire with 
difappointed rage. 

The confcious pride of Julian, who was in- ffisfecond 
debted only to his fword for this fignal deli- 
verance, was embittered by the refleftion, that 
he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps de- 
voted to deftru6tion, by thofe who were bound 
to affift him by every tie of honour and fidelity. 
Marcellus, mafter-general of the cavalry in Gaul, 
interpreting too ftridlly the jealous orders of the 
court, beheld with fupine indifference the diftrefs 
of Julian, and had reftrained the troops under his 
command from marching to the relief of Sens. 

If the Csefar had diffembled in lilence fo danger- 
ous an infult, his perfon and authority would have 
been expofed to the contempt of the world ; and 
if an action fo criminal had been fuffered to pafs 

Ammianus (xvi. 3.) appears much better fatisfied with the 
fuccefs of this firi: campaign than Julian himfelf; who very fairly 
owns that he did ncthliJg of confeqneace^ and that he fled before 
'the ■■enemy. 

with 
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with impunity, the Emperor wouldhave confirmed 
the fulpicions, which received a very fpecious co- 
lour from his paft condudt towards the princes of 
the Flavian family. Marcellus was recalled, and 
gently difmilfed from liis office^'. In his room 
Severus was appointed general of the cavalry ; 
an experienced foldier, of approved courage and 
fidelity, who could advife with refpedt, and exe- 
cute with zeal ; and who fubmitted, without re- 
lu6tance, to the fupreme command which Julian, 
by the intereft of his patronefs Eufebia, at length 
obtained over the armies of Gaul " A very j udi- 
cious plan of operations was adopted for thja ap- 
proaching campaign. Julian himfelf, at the’head 
of the remains of the veteran bands, and of fome 
new levies which he had been peimitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
cantonments, and carefully re-eftabliflied the for- 
tifications of Saverne, in an advantageous poll, 
W'hich would either check the incurfions, or in- 
tercept the retreat of the enemy. At the fame 
time Barbatio, general of the infantry, advanced 
from Milan wdth an army of thirty thoufand men, 
and palling the mountains, prepared to throvr a 
bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of 
Bafil. It was reafonable to expeft that the Ale- 
manni, preffed on either fide by the Roman arms, 

Ammian. xvi. 7. Libamus fpeeks rather more advantageoiiily 
of the military talents of Marcellus? Orat. x. p. S7a. And Julian 
infmuatesj that he would not have been fo eafily recalled? uiilefs he 
had given other reafons of offence to the court? p- 378. 

Severus? non difcors? non arrogans? fed longa mllitise frugali- 
tate compertus ; et eum reiSta prseeuntem fecuturas? ut dudlorem 
morigerus miles. Ammian* xvi* 1 1. Zofimus? !• Hi. p. 140. 

would 
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would be foon forced to evacuate the provinces C H A P. 
of Gaul, and to haflen to the defence of their — , 
native country. But the hopes of the campaign 
were defeated by the incapacity, or the envy, 
or the fecret inftrudlions, of Barbatio; who 
a6ted as if he had been the enemy of the Crnfar, 
and the fecret ally of the Barbarians. The ne- 
gligence with which he permitted a troop of 
pillagers freely to pafs, and to return almoll 
before the gates of his camp, may be imputed 
to his want of abilities j but the treafonable a<3; 
of burning a number of boats, and a fuperfluous 
ftock of provifions, which would have been of 
the moll elfential fervice to the army of Gaul, 

W'as an evidence of his hoftile and criminal in- 
tentions. The Germans defpifed an enemy who 
appeared deftitute either of power or of inclina- 
tion to offend them; and the ignominious re- 
treat of Barbatio deprived Julian of the expelled 
fupport ; and left him to extricate himfelf from 
a hazardous lituation, where he could neither 
remain with fafety, nor retire with honour ”. 

As foon as they were delivered from the fears Battle of 
ofinvafion, the Alemanni prepared to chaftife 
the Roman youth, w'ho prefumed to dilpute the Ain. 357. 
poffeffion of that country, which they claimed ^"8“^ 
as their own by the right of conqueft and of 
treaties. They employed three days, and as 
many nights, in tranfporting over the Rhine 
their military powers. The fierce Chnodomar, 

” On the defign and faUure of the cooperation between Julian 

and Barbatio, fee Ammianus (xvi. ii.), and Libanius, Orat. x. 

p,®73. 

fliaking 
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p. fliaking the ponderous javelin, which he had 
vi6torioufly wielded againft the brother of Mag- 
nentius, led the van of the Barbarians, and mo- 
derated by his experience the martial ardour 
which his example inlpired He was followed 
by fix other kings, by ten princes of regal ex- 
traction, by a long train of high-fpirited nobles, 
and by thirty-five thoufand of the braveft war- 
riors of the tribes of Germany. The confidence 
dei'ived from the view of their own ftrength, was 
encrealed by the intelligence which they received 
from a defei'ter, that the Caefar, with a feeble 
array of thirteen thoufand men, occupied a poft 
about one-and-twenty miles from their camp of 
Stralburgh. With this inadequate force, Julian 
refolved to feek and to encounter the Barbarian 
boll ; and the chance of a general aQ;ion was 
preferred to tlie tedious and uncertain operation 
of feparately engaging the difperfed parties of 
the Alemanni. The Romans marched in clofe 
order, and in two columns, the cavalry on the 
right, the infantry on the left j and the day was 
fo far fpent when they appeared in fight of the 
enemy, that Julian was defirous of deferring the 
battle till the next morning, and of allowing his 
troops to recruit their exhaufted ftrength by 
the neceffary refrelhments of fleep and food. 
Yielding, however, with fome reluClance, to the 

Amniianus (xvi. I3i.) defcrlbes, with. Ms mSated eloquence, 
the figure and chara(5i:er of Chnodomar, Aiidax et fidens ingenti 
robore lacertoram, ubi ardor proelii fperabatur immanis, eqtio 
fpumante, fublimior, eredlus in jacnlum formidandse vaftitatis, anno- 
rumque nitore conlpicuus : antea ftrenuus et miles, et utilis prseter 
c^teros dndor. ♦ * • • Dicentiiim Cssfarem fuperavit sequo marte 
congrelluSf 

clamours 
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clamours of the foldiers, and even to the opinion < 
of hiscounciljheexhorted them tojuftify by their 
valour the eager impatience, which, in cafe of a 
defeat, would be univerfally branded with the 
epithets of raflinefs and prefumption. The 
trumpets founded, the military Ihout was heard 
through the field, and the two armies ruflied with 
equal fury to the charge. The Casfar, who con- 
du6ted in perfon his right wing, depended on 
the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cuiraffiers. But his ranks were infently 
broken by an irregular mixture of light-horfe 
and of light-infantry, and he had the mortifica- 
tion of beholding the flight of fix hundred of his 
moft renomied cuiraffiers The fugitives were 
flopped and rallied by the prefence and autho- 
rity of Julian, who, carelefs of his own fafety 
threw himfelf before them, and urging every mo- 
tive of fhame and honour, led them back againfl 
the vi6lorious enemy. The conflia between the 
two lines of infantry was obftinate and bloody. 
The Germans poffelTed the fuperiorityof ftrength 
a,nd ftature, the Romans that of difcipline and 
temper; and as the Barbarians, who ferved under 
the ftandard of the empire, united the refpec- 
tive advantages of both parties, their llrenuous 
efforts, guided by a fkilful leader, at length de- 
termined the event of the day. The Romans loft 
four tribunes, and two hundred and forty-three 

^ ® After the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ancient 
difcipime, by expofmg thefe fugitives in female apparel to the deriiioa 
of the whole camp. In the next campaign^ thefe troops nobly retrieved 
their honour. ZofimusyhiiL p.14^, 

Ibldiers^ 
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foldiers, in this memorable battle of Stralburgli, 
fo glorious to the Caefar and fo falutary to 
the afflifiled provinces of Gaul. Six thouland 
of the Alemanni were flain in the field, without 
including thofe who were drowned in the 
Rhine, or transfixed with darts whilfl they 
attempted to fwim acrofs the river”. Chno- 
doraar himfelf was furrounded and taken pri- 
foner, with three of his brave companions, who 
had devoted themfelves to follow in life or death 
the fate of their chieftain. Julian received 
him with military pomp in the council of his 
officers ; and expreffing a generous pity for the 
fallen Hate, diffembled his inward contempt 
for the abjedb humiliation of his captive. In- 
ftead of exhibiting the vanquifhed king of the 
Alemanni, as a grateful fpedlacle to the cities 
of Gaul, he refpedlfully laid at the feet of the 
Emperor this Iplendid trophy of his vidtory. 
Chnodomar experienced an honourable treat- 
ment, but the impatient Barbarian could not 

Julian himfelf (ad S.P.Q. Athen. p. 2^79.) fpeaks of the battle 
of Strafburgh with the modefty of coiifcious merit ; A’jc 

(SjjcXsw?, icrw? Ktzl stg v}j.a>g a(piKBro n rch%vTYi Zofimus compares 

it with the vicSlory of Alexander over Darius, and yet we are at a lofs 
to difcover any of thofe ftrokes of military genius which fix the at- 
tention of ages on the condu< 51 : and fuccefs of a fingle day. 

Ammianus, xvi. la. Libanius adds %ooo more to the number 
of the flain (Orat.x. p. a 74.). But thefe trifling diiferences difappear 
before the 60,000 barbarians, whom Zofimus has facrificed to the 
glory of his hero (Lii. p. 141.). We might attribute this extravagant 
number to the carelefTnefs of tranfcribers, if this credulous or partial 
hiftorian had not fwelled the army of 5?ooo Alemanni to an innume- 
rable multitude of barblrians, It is our own 

fault if this detedlion does not infpire us with proper diflrufl: on fimilar 
occafions. 

long 
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long furvive his defeat, his confinement, and 
his exile •*. 

After Julian had repulfed the Alemanni from 
the provinces of the Upper E-hine, he turned his 
arras againft the Franks, who were feated nearer 
to the ocean on the confines of Gaul and Ger- 
many; and who, from their numbers, and ftill 
more from their intrepid valour, had ever been 
efteemed the moft formidable of the Barba- 
rians Altlrough they were ftrongly actuated 
by the allureraents of rapine, they profefled a 
difinterefted love of war ; which they confidered 
as the fupreine honour and felicity of human na- 
ture ; and their minds and bodies were fo com- 
pletely hardened by perpetual action, that, ac- 
cording to the lively exprefiion of an orator, the 
fnows of winter were as pleafant to them as the 
flowers offpring. In the month of December, 
which followed the battle of Stralburgh, Julian 
attacked a body of fix hundred Franks, who had 
thrown therafelves into two callles on the Meufe'^°. 
In the midft of that fevei’e feafon they fuftained, 
with inflexible conftancy, a fiege of fifty-four 
days; till at length, exhaufted by hunger, and 
latisfied that the vigilance of the enemy in break- 
ing the ice of the river, left them no hopes of 

Ammian. xvi. 12. Libamus, Orat. x- p. 276. 

Libaniiis (Orat.iii. p. 137.) draws a very lively pitSlure of tlie 
muiiers of tbe Franks- 

® Ammianus, xvii* s, Libanms, Orat. x. p. a 78* The Greek 
orator, by mifapprehending a paffage of Julian, has been induced to 
reprefent the Franks as coiifihiug of a tlioufand men ; and as his head 
•was always full of the Pelopounefian war, he compares them to the 
LacedGemonians, who were befieged aiid taken in the illaud of 
SphatSteria. 

VOL. III. Q efcape, 
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efcape, tbe Franks confented, for tbe firft times 
to difpenfe with the ancient law which com- 
manded them to conquer or to die. The Cmfar 
immediately fent his captives to the court of Con- 
ftantius, who accepting them as a valuable pre- 
lent®', rejoiced in the opportunity of adding fo 
many heroes to the choiceft troops of his domellic 
guards. The obftinaterefiftance of this handful 
of Franks, apprifed Julian of the difficulties of 
the expedition which he meditated for the enfu- 
ing Ipring, againft the whole body of the nation. 
His rapid diligence furprifed and aftoniflied the 
a6live Barbarians. Ordering his foldiers to pro- 
vide themfelves with bifcuit for twenty days, he 
fudclenly pitched his camp near Tongres, while 
the enemy ftill fuppofed him in his winter quar- 
ters of Paris, expeciling the flow arrival of his 
convoys from Aquitain. Without allowing the 
Franks to unite or to deliberate, he Udifully 
fpread his legions from Cologne to the ocean ; 
and by the terror, as wmll as by the fuccefs of his 
arms, foon reduced the fuppliant tribes to im- 
plore the clemency, and to obey the commands, 
of their conqueror. The Chamavians fubmil- 
fively retired to tlieir former habitations beyond 
the Rhine ; but the Salians were permitted to 
poffefs their new eftablifliment of Toxandria, as 

Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. a 8 o* Libamus, Orat, x. p. 
According to tlie exprefHon of Libanius, tbe Emperor 
wbicb La Bleterle imderflands (Vie de Juiienj p. iio.) as an bonefi 
confellion, and Valebus (ad Ammiari. xvii. a.) as a mean evarioii of 
the truth. Dom. Bouquet (Hiftoriens de Fraiicej tom. i. p. 733.)5 b)r 
fubftituting another word, miMo-h would fupprefs both the dilBquIty 
'^iid the fpirit of this pafTage. 

i-i the 
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the fubje6ls and auxiliaries of the Roman em- chap. 
pire '’% The treaty was ratified bjfolemn oaths; 
and perpetual inipeetors were appointed to re- 
fide among the Franks, with the authority of 
enforcing the ftridt obfervance of the conditions. 

An incident is related, interefting enough in 
itfelf, and by no means repugnant to the cha- 
radter of Julian, who ingenioully contrived both 
the plot and the catallrophe of the tragedy. 

IV hen the Chainavians feed for peace, he re- 
quired the fon of their king, as the only hoRage 
in whom he could rely. A mournful fiience, in- 
terrupted by tears and groans, declared the ilid 
perplexity of the Barbarians; and their aged 
chief lamented in pathetic language, that his 
private lots was now embittered by a fenfe of 
the public calamity. While the Chainavians 
lay proflrate at the foot of his throne, the royal 
captive, whom they believed to have been flain, 
unexpeaedly appeared before their eyes ; and 
as foon as the tumult of joy \vas huflied into at- 
tention, the Cmfar addreiTed the afiembly in the 

following terms : “ Behold the fon, the prince, 

“ whom you wept. You had loft him by your 
“ fault. God and the Romans have reftored 
“him to you. I fliall ftiil preferve and educate 
the youth, rather as a monument of my own 
“ virtue, than as a pledge of your finceritv. 

Aniiiiiaii. xvii. 8- tiii. p, 146— —i_yo* (his narrative is 

darkene,.! by a luiiture of foble) ; andjuiian ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 

His expreffion, rs 

lids cdlFerence of treatment confirms the opinion, that 

' the Salian Franks were permitted to retain the fettiements in Tox- 

andria. 
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“ Should you prefume to violate the faith which 
“ you have fworn, the arras of the republic 
“ will avenge the perfidy, not on the innocent, 
“ but on the guilty.” The Barbarians withdrew 
from his prelence, itnprefied with the warraeft 
fentiments of gratitude and admiration *-’. 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered 
the provinces of Gaul from the Barbarians of 
Germany. He afpired to emulate tlie glory of the 
firft and moll illuftrious of the emperors ; after 
whofe example he compofed his own commen- 
IsM'ies of the Gallic war ^h Cmlar has related, 
witli confeious pride, the manner in which he 
(xvice pafied the Rhine. Julian could boail, that 
before he aflumed the title of Augiillus, he had 
carried thellonian Eagles beyond that great river 
in iffe'’ce ruccefsfat expeditions The conller- 
nation of the Germans, after the battle of Straf 
burgh, encouraged him to the firft attempt; and 
the reluctance of the troops foon yielded to the 
perfuafive eloquence of a leader, who flrared the 
fatigues and dangers which he irapofed on the 
meaneft of the foldiei's. The villages on either 

This lnteref!:i«g lioiy, which Zofzmus has abridged, is related 
by Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legationum, p. 15, i6, 17.) with all the 
amplifications of Grecian rhetoric : but the filence of Libanius, of 
Ammianus, and of Julian himfelf, renders the truth of it extremely 
fufpicious. 

Libanius, the friend of Julian, clearly infiniiates (Orat. iy. 
p. 178.) that his hero had compofed the hifiory of his Gallic campaigns. 
But Zofimus (L iii. p. 140.) feems to have derived his information 
only from the Orations (?.cytoi) and the EpiUIes of Julian. The dif- 
courfe which is addrelTed to the Athenians contains an accurate, 
though general, account of the w^ar againfl the Germans. 

See Ammian. xvii. i. 10. xviiL 3. and Zofim. 1 . iih p»i 44 » 
Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen* p. 380. 

a- fide 
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fide of the Meyn, which w^ere plentifully ftoretl 
with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an in- 
vading army. The principal houfes, conllrufted 
with forae imitation of Roman elegance, were 
confumed by the flames ; and the Ccefiir boldly 
advanced about ten miles, till his progrefs was 
Hopped by a dark and impeneti'able foreft, un- 
dermined by fubterraneouspaflages which threat- 
ened, with fecret fiiares and ambulli, every Hep 
of the aflailant. The ground was already covered 
witli fnow ; and Julian, after repairing an ancient 
caftle which had been eredled by Trajan, granted 
a truce of ten months to the fubmiflive Bar- 
barians. At the expiration of the truce, Julian 
undertook a fecond expedition beyond the Rhine, 
to humble the pride of Surmar and Flortaire, two 
of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been pre- 
fent at the battle of Stralburgh. They proinifed 
to reftore all the Roman captives who yet re- 
mained alive ; and as the Cmfar had procured an 
exadt account from the cities and villages of 
Gaul, df the inhabitants whom they had loft, lie 
detected every attempt to deceive him with a 
degree of readinefs and accuracy, which almoft 
eftabliflied the belief of his fupernatural know- 
ledge. His third expedition was ftill more fplen- 
did and important than the two former. The 
Germans had collected their military powers, 
and moved along the oppolite banks of the river, 
with a defign of deftroying the bridge, and of 
preventing the palTage of the Romans. But tliis 
judicious plan of defence was difconcerted by a 
Ikiiful diverfion. Three hundred light armed and 
d 3 a6tive 
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active foldiers were detached in forty fmall 
boats, to fall down the ftream in filence, and to 
land atfome diftancefrom the polls of the enemy. 
Theyexecnted their orders with fo much boldnefs 
and celerity, that they had alraoft furpriied the 
Barbarian chiefs, who returned in the fearlefs 
confidence of intoxication from one of their noc- 
turnal feflivals. Without repeating the uniform 
and ditgufting tale of flaughter and devallation, 
it isfufficientto obferve, that Julian didlated his 
own conditions of peace to fix of the haughtieft 
kings of the Alemanni, three of whom were per- 
mitted to view' the fevere difcipline and martial 
pomp of a Roman camp. Followed by twenty 
thoufand captives, whom he had refcued from 
the chains of the Barbarians, the Caefar repafied 
the Rhine, after terminating a war, the fuccels 
of which has been compared to the ancient 
glories of the Punic and Cirabric victories. 

As foon as the valour and conduct of Julian 
had fecured an interval of peace, he applied him- 
felf to a work more congenial to his humane and 
philofophic temper. The cities of Gaul, which 
had fuflered from the inroads of the Barbarians 
he diligently repaired; and feven important polls, 
between Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are 
particularly mentioned, as having been rebuilt 
and fortified by the order of Julian The van- 

quiflied 

Ammian, xviiiu z» Libanlus, Orat. x. p. ^79? 2 So. Of tliefe 
feven polls, four are at prefent towns of forne confequence ; Bin- 
gen, Aiidernacli, Bonn, and Nuyfs. I 1 ie other three, Tricefimas, 
Ouadriburgium, and Caftra Herculis, or Heraclea, no longer iubfill ; 
buE there is room to believe, that, on the ground of Quadriburgium, 

■ '.the 
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quiflied Germans had fubmitted to the juft but c H A P. 
humiliating condition of preparing and convey- ■ 

ing the neceffary materkls. The active zeal of 
Julian urged the profecution of the work; and 
:fuch was the fpirit which he had difllifed among 
the troops, that the auxiliaries themfelves, wav- 
ing their exemption from any duties of fatigue, 
contended in the moft fervile labours with the 
diligence of the Roman foldiers. It was in- 
cumbent on the Cffifar to provide for the fub- 
fiftence, as weft as for the fafety, of the inha- 
bitants and of the garrifons, The defertion of 
the former, and the mutiny of the latter, muft 
have been the fatal and inevitable confequences 
of famine. The tillage of the provinces of Gaul 
had been interrupted by the calamities of war ; 
but the fcanty harvefts of the continent were 
fupplied, by his paternal care, from the plenty 
of the adjacent ifland. Six hundred large barks, 
framed in the foreft of the Ardennes, made 
feveral voyages to the coaft of Britain ; and re- 
turning from thence laden with corn, failed up 
the Rhine, and diftributed their cargoes to the 
feveral towns and fortreftes along the banks of 
the river The arms of Julian had reftored a 

tlie Dutch have conftru-Sled the fort of Schenk, a name fo offenfive to 
the faftidious delicacy of Boileau. See D^Anville Notice de f ancienno 
Oaule, P.T83. Boileau, Epitre iv. and the notes. 

We may credit Julian himfelf, Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athenienfem, 
p. a8o. who gives a very particular account of the tranfadlion. 

Zofimus adds two hundred velTels more, l.iii. p. 145. If we com- 
pute the 600 corn Ihips .of Julian at only feventy tons each, they were 
capable of exporting iao,oop quarters (fee Arbuthnot’s Weights and 
Meafures, p. ^37.); and the country which could bear fo large an 
exportation^ mufl already have attained an improved ftate of agri- 
culture* 

ft 4 free 
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free and fecure navigation, 'which Conftantius 
had oftered to purchafe at tlie expence of his 
dignity, and of a tributary prefent of two thou- 
fand pounds of filver. The Emperor pariiino- 
nioufly refiifed to his foldiers the fums which 
he granted with a lavifli and ti'einbling hand 
to the Barbarians. The dexterity, as well as 
the finnnefs, of Julian, was put to a fevere trial, 
when lie took the field with a difcontented 
army, which had already ferved two campaigns, 
without receiving any regular pay or any ex- 
traordinary donative 

A tender regard for tlie peace and happinefs 
of his fiibjeets, was the ruling principle which 
direcced, or feeined to direel, the adminiftx'a- 
tion of Julian^'’. He devoted the leifure of his 
winter-quarters to the offices of civil govern- 
ment; and affedled to aiTuine, with more pleafure, 
the charadler of a magiilrate, than that of a 
general. Before he took the field, he devolved 
on the provincial governors, mofl of the public 
and private caules which had been refen'ed to 
his tribunal; but, on his return, he carefully 
revifed their proceedings, mitigated the rigour 
of the law, and pronounced a fecond judgment 
on the judges themfelves. Superior to the lafl 
templaaon of virtuous minds, and Indifcreet 
ana intciiipei'ate zeal for juftice, he reftrained, 
with cairanefs and dignity, the warmth of an 
advocate who profecuted, for extortion, the 

The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before 
thefecQud palfage of the Rliine. Aiiimiaii. xvii, 9 . 

"‘5 Ammiaa.xvi. 5, xviii. x. Mamertmus in Fauegyr. Vet. xi. 4. 

prefident 
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prelident of the Narbonnefe province. Who c 
“ will ever be found gaiitj,” exclaimed the ve- 
hement Delphidius, “ if it be enough to deny?” 

“ and who,” replied Julian, “ will ever be inno- 
“ cent, if it be fuilicient to afiirm ?” In the ge- 
neral adminiftration of peace and war, the in- 
tereft of the fovereign is commonly the fame 
as that of his people ; but Gonftantius would 
have thought hi mfelf deeply injured, if the vir- 
tues of Julian had defrauded him of any part of 
the tribute which he extorted from an oppreffed 
and exhaufted country. The prince who was 
invefted with the enfigns of royalty, might fome- 
times prefume to correct the rapacious infolence 
of the inferior agents ; to expofe their corrupt 
arts, and to introduce an equal and eafier mode 
of collection. But the management of the 
finances was more fafely entruiled to Floren- 
tius, Praetorian prgefeCt of Gaul, an effeminate 
tyrant, incapable of pity or remorfe; and the 
haughty minifter complained of the mod decent 
and gentle oppofition, while Julian himlelf was 
rather inclined to cenfure the weaknefs of his 
own behaviour. The Caefar had rejected with 
abhorrence, a mandate for the levy of an extra- 
ordinary tax; a new fuperdiClion, which the 
prmfeCt had offered for his fignature ; and the’ 
faithful picture of the public mifery, by which he 
had been obliged to juflify his refufal, offended 
the court of Conftantius. We may enjoy the 
pleafure of reading the fentiments of Julian, 
as he exprelfes them with warmth and freedom 
in a letter to one of his mod intimate friends. 

After 
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After ftating his own condufil, he proceeds in 
the following terms Was it poffible for the 
“ difeiple of Plato and Ariftotle to adl otherwife 
than I have done? Could I abandon the un- 
“ happy fubjeSs entrufted to my care ? Was I 
“ not called upon to defend them from the re- 
peated injuries of thefe unfeeling robbers? 
“ A tribune who deferts his pod is puniflied 
“ with death, and deprived of the honours of 
“ burial. With what jiifticc could I pronounce 
“ /ns.fentence, if, in the hour of danger, I my- 
felf neglected a duty far more facred and far 
“ more important? God has placed me in this 
“ elevated poft ; bis providence will guard and 
“ fupportme. Should I be condemned to fuffer, 
“ I fhall derive comfort from the tellimony of 
“ a pure and upright confcience. Would to 
“ heaven that I Hill poflefled a counfellor like 
“ Salluft! If they think proper to fend me a 
“ fuccellbr, I foall fubmit without reludtance ; 
“ and had much rather improve the lliort oppor- 
“ tunity of doing good, than enjoy a long and 
“ lafling impunity of evil The precarious 
and. dependent fituation of Julian difplayed his 
virtues and concealed his defects. The young 
hero who fupported, in Gaul, the throne of 
Conftantius, was not permitted to reform the 
vices of the government ; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the diftrefs of the people. 
Unlefs he had been able to revive the martial 

Ammian, xvii. Julian. EpiftoL xv. edit. Spanheim. Sucli 
a condud almoft juftifies the encomium of Mamertinus. Ita illi anni 
fpatia divifa funt, ut aut Barbaros domitet, aut civibus jura reftitiiat ; 
perpetuum profefius, aut contra hoilem? aut contra vitia, certamen. 

Ipirit 
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fpirit of the Romans, or to introcluee the arts of c H A P. 
indultry and refinement among their favage ene- 
inies, he could not entertain any rationa,! hopes 
of fecuring the public ti’anquillity, either by the 
peace or conqueft of Germany. Yet the vic- 
tories of Julian fufpended, for a Ihort time, the 
inroads of the Barbarians, and delayed the ruin 
of the Weftern Empire. 

His falutary influence reftored the cities of Defcription 
Gaul, which had been fo long expofed to the 
evils of civil difcord. Barbarian wai*, and do- 
meflic tyranny ; and the fpirit of induflry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, again fiou- 
riflied under the protection of the laws ; and the 
curiae, or civil corporations, were again filled 
with ufeful and refpeClable members : the youth 
were no longer apprehenfive of marriage ; and 
married perfons were no longer apprehenfive of 
pofterity : the public and private feftivals were 
celebrated with cuftomary pomp; and the fre- 
quent and fecure intercourfe of the provinces 
difplayed the image of national prolperity^h 
3- mind like that of Julian, mull have felt the 
general happinefs of which he was the author; 
but he viewed, with peculiar fatisfaClion and 
complacency, the city of Paris ; the feat of his 
winter refidence, and the objeCl even of his 
partial affection That Iplendid capital, which 

now 

Libanius, Orat, Parental in Imp. Julian, c. 38. in Fabricius 
Blbliothec. Gr^c. tom. viL p. 463, 1^64. 

See Julian, in Mifopogoii. p 340, 341. The primitive toe of 
Paris is illiiilrated by Henry Valefius (ad Ammian. xx. 4.), his brother 
iiadi-ian Valefius? or de Valois, and M* d’Anville (in their refpedlive 

. 'Notitiai 
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now embraces an ample territory on either fide 
of the Seine, was originally confined to the fmall 
ifland in the raidft of the river, from whence the 
inhabitants derived a fupply of pure and falu- 
brioiis %vater. The river bathed the foot of 
the walls ; and the town rvas acceilible only by 
two wooden bridges. A foreft overfpread the 
northern fide of the Seine ; but on tlie fouth, the 
ground, which now bears the name of the uni- 
verlity, was infenfibly covered •with houfes, and 
adorned with a palace and amphitlieatre, baths, 
an aqueduct, and a field of Afars for the exercife 
of the Roman troops. ■ The feverity of the cli- 
mate rvas tempered by tlie neighbourhood of the 
ocean ; and with foine precautions, which ex- 
perience had taught, the vine and fig-tree were 
fuccefsfuliy cultivated. But, in remarkable win- 
ters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; and the huge 
pieces of ice that floated dowm the ilream, might 
be compared, by an Afiatic, to the blocks of 
white marble which were extracted from the 
quarries of Phrygia. The licentioufnefs and cor- 
ruption of Antioch, recalled to the memory of 
Julian the fevere and fimple manners of his 
beloved Lutetia^^ ; where the amufements of the 
theatre were unknown or delpifed. lie indig- 
nantly contrafted the efteminate Syrians with the 
brave and honefl fimplicity of the Gauls, and 

Notidas of ancient Gaiil)j tlic AbbC* de Lcngiierue Defcription de la 
France, tom. i. p. li, 13. and MiBonarny (in the Mem. de FAcademle 
des Infcriptions, tom. xv. p. 656 — 691.). 

Tny AsyxETm. Julian, in Mifopogon. p, 340. Leucetia, 
or Lutetb, was the ancient name of the city, which, according to the 
falhion of the fourth century, affiimed the territorial appellation of 
FarifiU 
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n’t 

alsnoll forgave the intemperance, which was the C H A P. 
only flain of the Celtic character®'*. If Julian , , 

could now revifit the capital of France, he might 
converfe with men of fcience and genius, capable 
of underftanding and of inftrucSting a difciple of 
the Greeks; he might excufe the lively and 
graceful follies of a nation, whofe martial Ipirit 
has never been enervated by the indulgence of 
luxury ; and he muft applaud the perfedlion of 
that ineftimable art, which foftens and refines 
and erabellilhes the intercourfe of focial life. 

Julian, in Mifopogon, p* 359, 360* 
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CHAR XX. 

The Motives^ Progrefs, and EffeBs of the Con- 
verjion of Coiiflantine. — Legal EfaMi/hment 
and Confiitution of the Chrijlian or Catholic 
Clmrch. 

CHAP. 'rpHE public eftablifliment of Ghriftianity may 
. f ‘ be confidered as one of thofe impoitant and 

domeftic revolutions which excite the moll 
lively ciiriofity, and alibrd the moll valuable in- 
llruclion. The vidlories and the civil policy of 
Conllantine no longer influence the Hate of 
Europe ; but a confiderable portion of the 
globe mu retains the impreffion which it re- 
ceived from the converlion of that monarch ; 
and the eccleliamcal inllitutions of his reign 
are Hill connected, by an indilToluble chain, 
with the opinions, the paflions, and the interells 
of the prefect generation. 

Date of the 111 the confideratioii of a fubjefil which may be 

of'cc^"^ examined with impartiality, but cannot be viewed 
ftantine. witli indifference, a difficulty immediately arifes 
of a very unexpefiled nature ; that of afcertain- 
ing the real and precife date of the converlion 
aj).3o 6. of Coullantine. The eloquent Ladlantius, in 
the midll of his court, feeins impatient ' to pro- 
claim 

^ The date of the Divine Inilitutions of La(5i:antius has been ac- 
curately difculTed^ difficulties have been flarted? folutions propofedj 
and an expedient imagined of two original editions ; the former pub- 
lifted during the perfecution of Diocletian? the latter under that of 
Licinius. See Dufrefhoyj Frefat. p. v. Tillemont? Mem. EcclcfialL 
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claim to the world the glorious example of the CHAP, 
fovereign of Gaul j who, in the firft moments of , ^ 

his reign, acknowledged and adored the majefly 
of the true and only God^. The learned Eufe- 
bius has afcribed the faith of Conftantine to the 
miraculous fign which was dilplayed in the 
heavens whilft he meditated and prepared the 
Italian expedition R The hiftorian Zofimus a.d. 3«. 
malicioufly afferts, that the Emperor had em- 
brued his hands in the blood of his eldeft fon, 
before he publicly renounced the gods of Rome 
and of his anceftors^. The perplexity produced A.D. 326. 
by thefe difcordant authorities, is derived from 
the behaviour of Conftantine himfelf. Accord- 
ing to the ftridlnefs of eccleliaflical language, 
the firft of the Chrijtian emperors w’as unworthy 
of that name, till the moment of his death; 
lince it was only during his laft illnefs that he AD. s^r, 
received, as a catechumen, the impofition of 

fom.vi. p. 465- — ^470* Lardner^s Credibility^ part. ii. vol. vii. p. 7^“— 85 . 

For my own part, I am almoji convinced that La< 5 laiitius dedicated 
his Inftitutions to the fovereign of Gaul, at a time when Galerius, 

Maxxmiii, and even Licinius, perfecuted the ChriiHans ; that isy be- 
tween the years 306 and 31 1. 

^ Lac 5 lant. Divin. Inilitut. L I. vii. ^7* The firft and mofl: im- 
portant of thefe pafiages is indeed w'anting in twenty-eight raanu- 
fcripts ; but it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the compai’ative 
value of thofe manufcripts, one of 900 years old in the King of 
France’s library, may be alleged in it’s favour ; but the paflage is 
omitted in the corredl manufcript of Bologna, which tlie P. de 
Montfaucon afcribes to the flxth or feventh centuiy^ (Diariuni 
Italic, p. 409.}. The tafte of moft of the editors (except Ifteus, 
fee Ladlant. edit. Dufrefnoy, tom. L p. 596.} has felt the genuine ftyls 
of Ladlantius. 

5 Eufeb. in Vit. Couftant. !.h c# ?7“33. ' 

^ ZofiiBus, L ib 
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hands % and was afterwards admitted, by the 
initiatory rites of baptifm, into the number of 
the faithful s The Chriltianity of Conftantine 
iniifl; be allowed in a mucli more vague and 
qualified fenfe 5 and the nicell accuracy is re- 
quired in tracing the flow and almofl imper- 
ceptible gradations by winch the monarch de- 
clared himfelf the protector, and at length 
the profeiyte, of the church. It was an ar- 
duous talk to eradicate the Isabits and preju- 
dices of his education, to acknowledge the 
divine power of Chrilt, and to underftand that 
the truth of his revelation was incompatible 
with the worfliip of the gods. The obllacles 
which he had probably experienced in his own 
mind, inflrudled him to proceed with caution 
in the momentous change of a national re- 
ligion ; and he ini'enfibly difeovered his new 
opinions, as far as he could enforce them with 

5 That right was aUxays ufed in making a catechumen (fee Bing- 
liam’s Antiquities, L x. c. i. p. 419. Dom. Chardon, Hiil, des Sacre- 
mens, tom. u p. 6a.) and Conftantine received it for the 
(Jiufeb. in Vit. Conftant. 1 . ixu c. 61-) immediately before his baptifm 
and death. From the connedlion of thefe two fadls, Valefius (ad 
ioc. Eufeb.) has drawn the conclufion which is relutftantlj’- admitted by 
Tillemont (Hift. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 628.), and oppofed with 
feeble aiguments by Moiheim (p. 968.). 

^ Eufeb. in Vit- Conftant. I. iv. c. 61, 63, 63. The legend of 
Conftantine ’s baptifm at Rome, thirteen years before his death, was 
invented in the eighth centur}^, as a proper motive for his donation* 
Such has been the gradual progrefs of knowledge, that a ftory of 
which Cardinal Baronins (AmiaL Ecclefiaft. A-B. 334. N° 43— 49.) 
declared himfelf the unbluftiing advocate, is now feebly fupported, 
even within the verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates 
Chriftianse, tom. ii. p. 333. ; a w’ork publiihed with fix approba- 
tions at Rome, in the year 1751, by Father Mamachi, a learned 
Dominican* 
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fafety and with effedl. During the whole courfe c H A P. 
of his reign, the ftream of Chriftianity flowed . . 

with a gentle, though accelej'ated, motion : but 
its general direction was fometimes checked, and 
fometimes diverted, by the accidental circum- 
ftances of the times, and by the prudence, or pof- 
fibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His mi- 
nifters were permitted to fignify the intentions 
of theii mafter in the A'^arious language which 
was befl adapted to their refpe3;ive principles'; 
and he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of 
his fubje6ts, by publifliing in the fame year two AJD.sji. 
edidls ; the firft of which enjoined the folemn 
obfervance of Sunday % and the fecond dii’edled 
the regular confultation of Arufpices®. While 
this important revolution yet remained in fuf- 
penfe, the Chriflians and the Pagans watched the 
conduct of their fovereign wfth the fame anxiety, 
but with very oppofite fentiments. The former 
were prompted by every motive of zeal, as well 
as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour, 
and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till 
their juft apprehenfions were changed into de- 

The quseftor or fecretary who compofed the law of the Theodofian 
Code» makes his mafter fay with indifference, << hominibus fupradidlae 
«« religionis” (I. xvi. tit. ii. leg, i.). The minifter of ecclefiaftical affairs 
was allowed a more devout and refpetftful ftyle, vMktijlb asct, 
ayiitirocTvi^ ; the legal, moft: holy, and Catholic 

worihip. See Eufeb. Hift. Ecclef. I. x. c, 6. 

^ Cod. Theodof. L ii. tit. viii. leg. i. Cod. Juftinlan. 1. hi. tit. xii. 
leg. 3. Conftantme ftyles the Lord’s day a name which 

could not offend the ears of his Pagan fubje( 5 ts. 

® Cod. Theodof. 1 . xvi. tit. x. 1 . i. Godefroy, in the character of 
a commentator, endeavours (tom. vi. p. 257.) to excufe Conftantiiie ; 
hut the more zealous Baronins (Annal. Ecclef. A. 0.321. N° iS. 
cenfures liis profane condu( 51 : with truth and afperity. 
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fpair and refentmeut, attempted to conceal from 
the ^vorld, and from themfelves, that the gods 
of Rome could no longer reckon the Emperor 
in the number of their votaries. The fame paf- 
lions and prejudices have engaged the partial 
•writers of the times to connedl the public profef- 
fion of Chriftianity with the moft glorious or the 
moft ignominious ajra of the reign of Conftantine. 

Whatever fymptoms of Chriftian piety might 
tranfpire in the difcourfes or actions of Conftan- 
tine, he perfevered till he was near forty years 
of age in the practice of the eftablilhed reli- 
gion and the fame conduct, ■^vhich in the 
court of Nicomedia might be imputed to his 
fear, could be afcribed only to the inclination 
or policy of the fovereign of Gaul. His libe- 
rality reftored and enriched the temples of the 
gods: the medals which iifued from liis Imperial 
mint are imprefled with the figures and attri- 
butes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Her- 
cules ; and his filial piety increafed the council 
of Olympus by the folemn apotheofis of his 
father Conftantius But the devotion of Con- 
ftantine was more peculiarly directed to the 
genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and 
Roman mythology; and he was pleafed to be 
reprefented with the iymbols of the God of 

Theodoret (L i. c.i8.) feems to indiiuate that Helena gave her 
fon a Chriilian education ; but may be aHured from tlie fuperior 
authority of Eufebius (in Vit. Conftant. I. iii. c. 47.) tliat llie herfelf 
was indebted to Ccnflantine for the knowledge cf Chriiliaiiity. 

“ Seethe medals of Conftantine in Ducange and Banduri. As 
hw cities had retained the privilege of coiningj almoft all the medals 
of that age HTued from the mint under the fancftion of the Imperial 
authority. 
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Light and Poetry. The unerring fliafts of that CHAP, 
deity, the brightnefs of his eyes, his laurel. , 

wreath, immortal beauty, and elegant accom- 
plifements, feem to point him out as the patron 
of a young hero. The altars of Apollo were 
crowned with the votive offerings of Gonftan- 
tine; and the credulous multitude w'ere taught 
to believe, that the Emperor was permitted to 
behold with mortal eyes the vifible majefty of 
their tutelar deity ; and that either waking or 
in a vifion, he was blefled wnth the aufpicious 
omens of a long and vidlorious reign. The Sun 
was univerfally celebrated as the invincible 
guide and prote(3;or of Conftantine ; and the 
Pagans might reafonably e>:pedl that the in- 
fulted god would purfue with unrelenting ven- 
geance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite 

As long as Conflantine exercifed a limited Heprotefl? 
fovereignty over the provinces of Gaul, his Ghrif- 
tian fubjeiSls were protected by the authority, Gaul, 
and perhaps by the laws, of a prince, who wifely 
left to the gods the care of vindicating their own 3°^— 
Tionour. If we may credit the affertion of Gon- 
ftantine himfelf, he had been an indignant fpec- 
tator of the favage cruelties which w^ere infliSed, 
by the hands of Roman foidiers, on thofe citi- 
zens whole religion was their only crime In 

the 

The paaegync of Eumenius (vli. inter Panegyr, Yet,),' which 
was pronounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with 
the moft unexceptionable evidence of the Pagan fuperfiition of Con- 
ftantine, and of Ms particular veneration for Appollo, or the Sun ; to 
which J uiian alludes ( Orat. vii. p . a 3 8 . ccTokuironv a s.). See Commen- 
take de Spanheim fur ies Cefars, p. 317, 

Couftantin. Grat ad Sanctos, C.35. But it might eailly be 
ihewn, that the Greek traiiflator has improved the fenfe of the Latin 

R » original? 
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the Eaft and in the Weft, he had feen the dif* 
ferent efteas of feverity and indulgence ; and as 
the former was rendered ftill more odious by the 
example of Galerius, his implacable enemy, the 
latter was recommended to his imitation by the 
authority and advice of a dying father. The Ion 
of Conftantius immediately fufpended or re- 
pealed the edias of perfecution, and granted the 
free exercife of their religious ceremonies to all 
thofe who had already profeffed themfelves 
members of the church. They were loon en- 
couraged to depend on the favour as well as on 
the juftice of their fovereign, who had imbibed 
a fecret and fincere reverence for the name ot 
Chrift, and for the God of the Chriftians ‘h 
About five months after the conqueft ot Italy, 
the Emperor made afolemn and authentic decla- 
ration of his fentiments, by the celebrated edia 
of Milan, which reftored peace to the Catholic 
church. In the perfonal interview of the two 
weftern princes, Conftantine, by the afcendant 
of genius and power, obtained the ready concur- 
rence of his colleague Licinius ; the umon ot 
their names and authority difarmed the tury of 
Maximin ; and, after the death of the tyrant of 
the Eaft, the edia of Milan was received as a ge- 
neral and fundamental law of the Eoman world/'. 


original; ;ind Ae aged 

DMetian wiAa more lively abhorrence Aan he had aftnall) felt n 

the days of his youth and Paganifm. j vif Tnoft 

■4 See Eufeb. Hift. Ecclef. l.viii. 13. 9 - V‘t. 

1 , i. C.16, J 7 . Eaaant. Divin. Inftitut. n i. Cfficihus de Mort. 

(de Mort. Perfecut. c.48.) ^ preferved the Latin 
original; and Eufebius (Hift. Ecclef. 1 .x. <=•■5* ^ Siven^^ft-eek 
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The wifdom of the emperors provided for the g H A ?• 
reflitution of all the civil and religious rights of , 

which the Chriftians had been fo unjullly de- 
prived. It was enadled, that the places of wor- 
Ihip, and public lands, which had been confif- 
cated, Ihould be reftored to the church, without 
dilpute, without delay, and without expence: 
and this fevere injundlion was accompanied with 
a gracious proraife, that if any of the purchafers 
had paid a fair and adequate price, they Ihould 
be indemnified from the Imperial treafury. The 
falutary regulations which guard the future tran- 
quillity of the faithful, are framed on the prin- 
ciples of enlarged and equal toleration ; andfuch 
an equality mufl have been interpreted by a re- 
cent fe 6 t as an advantageous and honourable dif- 
tindlion. The two emperors proclaim to the 
world, that they have granted a free and abfo- 
lute power to the Chriftians, and to all others, of 
following the religion wdiich each individual thinks 
proper to prefer, to which he has addidled his 
mind, and which he may deem the heft adapted 
to his own ufe. They carefully explain every 
ambiguous word, remove every exception, and 
exadt from the governors of the provinces a ftridl 
obedience to the true and Ample meaning of an 
edidl, which was defigned to eftablilh and fecui'e, 
without any limitation, the claims of religious 
liberty. They condefcend to aflign two weighty 
reafons which have induced them to allow this 
univerfal toleration: the humane intention of 

tranflatlon of tliis perpetual edi<5lj whicli refers to feme provifional 
I’egulations. 

R 3 confulting 
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c H A P. confulting the peace and happinefs of their peo- 
■ pie; and the pious hope, that, by fuch a condua, 

they fliali appeafe and propitiate the Diety, whofe 
feat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge 
the many fignal proofs which they have received 
of the divine favour; and they truil that the 
fame Providence will for ever continue to pro- 
tect the profperity of the prince and people. 
From thefe vague and indefinite expreffions of 
piety, three fuppofitions may be deduced, of a 
difierent, but not of an incompatible, nature. 
The mind of Conftantine might fludluate between 
the Pagan and the Chriflian religions. Accord- 
ing to the loofe and complying notions of Poly- 

theifm, he might acknowledge the God of the 

Ghriftians as one of the many deities who com- 
pofed the hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he 
might embrace the philofophic and pleafing idea, 
that notwithftanding the variety of names, of 
rites, and of opinions, all the fedls and all the na- 
tions of mankind are united in the worfhip of the 
common Father and Creator of the univerfe 
Ufe and But the coiuicils of pi’inces are more frequently 
thecLffi- infliienced by views of temporal advantage, than 
hn by confiderationsof abftradl andfpeculativetruth. 

raUty. -pjjg partial and increafing favour of Conftantine 

A panegyric of Conftantine, pronounced feven or eight months 
after the edia of Milan (fee Gothofred, Chronolog. Legum, p. 7, 
and TiUemonty Hift* des Emperenrs, tom. iv. p. 246.> ufes the 
following remakable expreSion ; «Siimme rerum fator, ciijiis tot 
nomina funt> linguas gentium ede voluiftij quenii eiiim te 
ipfe dici veils, fcire non poffiimus.” Panegyr. Vet. ix- 36. In 
explaining Conftantine’s progrefs in the faith, Moiheim (0.971, &c.) 
is ingenious, fubtle, prolix. 
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may naturally be referred io the efteem which he c H A P. 
entertained for the moral character of the Chrift- ^ 

ians; and to a perfuaiion, that the propagation 
of the gofpel would inculcate the practice of pri- 
vate and public virtue. Vfhatever latitude an 
abfolute monarch may afllime in his own con- 
duct, whatever indulgence he may claim for his 
own paffions, it is undoubtedly his intereft that all 
his fubjedls ihould refpedl the natural and civil 
obligations of fociety. But the operation of the 
wifefl laws is imperfect and precarious. They 
feldom infpire virtue, they cannot always reftraia 
vice. Their power is infufficient to prohibit all 
that they condemn, nor can they always puniflr 
the actions which they prohibit. The legiflators 
of antiquity had fiunmoned to their aid the powers 
of education and of opinion. But every principal 
which had once maintained the vigour and purity 
of Rome and Sparta, was long fince extinguilhed 
in a declining and delpotic empire. Philofophy 
ftill exercifed her temperate fway over the hu- 
man mind, but the caufe of virtue derived very 
feeble fupport from the influence of the Pagan 
fuperftition. Under thefe difcouraging circum- 
ftances, a prudent magiftrate might obferve with 
pleafure the progrefs of a religion, which diffufed 
among the people a pure, benevolent, and uni- 
verfal fyllem of ethics, adapted to every duty and 
every condition of life 5 recommended as the will 
and reafon of the fupreme Deity, and enforced by 
the fanSion of eternal rewards or puniflnnents. 

The experience of Greek and Roman hillory could 
not inform the world how far the lyflem of na- 
E 4 tional 
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tional manners might be reformed and improved 
by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Con- 
ftantine might liften with forae confidence to the 
flattering and indeed reafonable aflurances of 
La6lantius. Theeloqiient apologift feeraedfirraly 
to espefitj and almoft venture to proraife, that 
the eftablifliment of Chriftianity would reftore 
the innocence and felicity of the primitive age; 
that the worftiip of the true God would extin- 
guilli war and ditfenfion among thofe who mu- 
tually confidered themfelves as the cl\iklren of a 
common parent ; that every impure defire, every 
angry or felfifli paflion, would be reftrained by 
the knowledge of the golpel ; and that the ma- 
giftrates might flieath the fwordof juftice among 
a people who would be univerfally a6tuated by 
the fentiments of truth and piety, of equity and 
moderation, of harmony and univerllil love ‘s 
The paffive and unrefifting obedience which 
hows under the yoke of authority, or even of op- 
preffion, mufl; have appeared, in the eyes of an 
abfolute monarch, the inofl confpicuous and ufe- 
ful of the evangelic virtues 'h The primitive 
Ghriftians derived the inflitution of civil govern- 
ment, not from the confent of the people, but 
fi’om the deci’ees of heaven. The reigning Em- 
peror, though he had ufurped the feeptre by 

^7 See the elegant defeription of. La^lantms (Divin. Inftitot. v. 8.) 
who is much more perfpicuous and poiitive than it becomes a 
difereet prophet* 

The political fyfiem of the Ghriftians is explained by Grotius* 
de Jure Belli et Pacisj 1. i* c. 3? 4. Grotius was a republican and an 
exile; but the mildaefs of his temper inclined him tofuppott the 
eftablilhed powers* ' • 
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treafon and murder, immediately affumed the fa- c 
credchara6ler of vicegerent of the Deity. To the 
Deity alone he was accountable for the abufe of 
his power ; and his fubjecSls were indiffolubly 
bound, by their oath of fidelity, to a tyrant, 
who had violated every law of -nature and fo- 
ciety. The humble Chrillians were fent into 
the world as Iheep among wolves ; and finee 
they were not permitted to employ force, even 
in the defence of their religion, they fliould be 
ftill more criminal if they were tempted to fhed 
the blood of their fellow-creatures, in difputing 
the vain privileges, or the fordid poflTeflSons, of 
this tranfitory life. Faithful to the do6lrine of 
the apoflle, who in the reign of Nero had 
preached the duty of unconditional fubmiffion, 
the Chrillians of the three firft centuries pre- 
ferved their confcience pure and innocent of 
the guilt of fecret confpiracy, or open rebellion. 
While they experienced the rigour of perfecu- 
tion, they w’ere never provoked either to meet 
their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to with- 
di'aw themfelves into Ibme remote and fequef 
tered corner of the globe The proteftants 
of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who 
alTerted with fuch intrepid courage their civil 
and religious freedom, have been infulted by 
the invidious comparifon between the condua 

T^uIIian. ^polog. c. 3*. 34, 35, 36. Tamen nunquam 

Aibiniani, nee Nigriani vel Caffiani inveniri potuerunt Chriftiani. 

Ad Scapulam, c. a. If this affertion be ftriaiy true, it excludes the 
Chriilians of that age from all civil and military employments, 
WHiich would have compelled them to take an acSIive part in the ierw 
Yice of theii* refpeaive ifovernors. See Moyle’^ Works, voLii. p* 349. 
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of the primitive and of the reformed Chrif. 
tians Perhaps, inftead of cenfure, fome ap- 
plaufe may be due to the fuperior fenfe and 
fpirit of our anceftors, who had convinced them- 
feives that religion cannot abolifli the unalien- 
able rights of human nature Perhaps the 
patience of the primitive church may be afcribed 
to its weaknefs, as well as to its virtue. A feel 
of unwarlike plebeians, without leaders, without 
arms, without fortifications, mull have encoun- 
tered inevitable deftrudlion in a rafli and fruitlefs 
refinance to the inafter of the Roman legions. 
But the Chriftians, when they deprecated the 
wrath of Diocletian, or folicited the favour of 
Conftantine, could allege, with truth and confi- 
dence, that they held the principle of paffive 
obedience, and that, in the fpace of three cen- 
turies, their condiuSl had always been conform- 
able to their principles. They might add, that 
the throne of the emperors would be eftablifiied 
on a fixed and permanent bafis, if all their fub- 
jefils, embracing the Chrillian do6lrine, fliould 
learn to fuffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence, princes 
and tyrants are confidered as the minifters of 
Heaven, appointed to rule or to chaftife the 
nations of the earth. But facred hiftory affords 

See tlie artful Bofiuet (Hill, des Variations des Egliies Pro- 
teftantes, tom, iii. p.aio — 258,), and the malicious Bayle (tom. ii. 
p.< 5 ao.), I name Bayle, for he was certainly the author of the Avis 
au,x Refugits ; confult the Didlionnalre Critique de Chaufiepie, 
tom. i. part h. p. 145. 

'V Buchanan is the earlieft, or at lealt the moR celebrated, of the 
reformers, who Has juRified the theory of refiRance. See his Dialogue 
de Jure Eegni apud Scotos, tom. ii. p, 2^8. 30. edit. fol. Ruddimaii* 

many 
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many illiiilrious examples of the more immediate C H A P. 
interpofition of the Deity in the government of . . 

his chofen people. The fceptre and the fword 
were committed to the hands of Mofes, of Jofliua, 
of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees ; the 
virtues of thofe heroes were the motive or the 
eiiea of the Divine favour, the fuccefs of their 
arms was deftined to atchieve the deliverance 
or the triumph of the church. If the judges of 
Ilrael were occafional and temporary magit 
trates, the kings of Judah derived from the royal 
undlion of their great anceftor, an hereditary and 
indefeafible right, which could not be forfeited 
by their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice 
of their fubjecls. The fame extraordinary pro. 
vidence, which was no longer confined to the 
Jewifli people, might eleft Conftantine and his 
family as the protedlors of the Chriftian world ; 
and the devout Ladlantius announces, in a pro- 
phetic tone, the future glories of his long and 
univerfal reign Galerius and Maximiu, Max- 
entius and Licinius, were the rivals who fliared 
with the favourite of Heaven the provinces of 
the empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and 
Maximin foon gratified the refentment, and ful- 
filled the fanguine expedlations, of theChriflians, 

The fuccefs of Conftantine againfl Maxentius and 
Licinius, removed the two formidable competi- 
tors who ftiil oppoled tlie triumph of the fecond 
David, and his caufe might feem to claim the 

La^Tlant. Divm» Inilitut. i. i. Eufebius, in the courfe of his hif- 
torfj liis life, and his oFatioia> repeatedly incuicates the divine right 
of Gojiftaiitine to the enipire. 
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peculiar interpofition of Providence. The cha- 
rafter of the Roman tyrant difgraced the purple 
and human nature} and though the Chriftians 
might enjoy his precarious favour, they were ex- 
pofed, with the reft of his fubje6ls, to the effects 
of his wanton and capricious cruelty. The con- 
du6l of Licinius foon betrayed the reluctance 
with which he had confented to the wife and hu- 
mane regulations of the ediCl of Milan. The 
convocation of provincial lynods was prohibited 
in his dominions ; his Chriftian officers were ig- 
nominioufly difmiffed ; and if he avoided the 
guilt, or rather danger, of a general i>erfecution, 
his partial oppreffions were rendered ftill more 
odious, by the violation of a Iblemn and volun- 
tary engagement While the Eaft, according 
to the lively expreffion of Eufebius, was involved 
in the fliades of infernal darknefs, the aufpicioiis 
rays of celeftial light warmed and illuminated the 
pi'cvinces of the 'W eft. The piety of Conftantine 
was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the 
juftice of his arms} and his ufe of victory con- 
firmed the opinion of the Chriftians, that their 
hero was infpired, and conducted, by the Lord of 
Hofts. The conqueft of Italy produced a ge- 
neral ediCt of toleration : and as foon as the 
defeat of Licinius had invefled Conftantine with 
the foie dominion of the Roman world, he irn- 
mediately, by circular letters, exhorted all his 
fubjeCts to imitate, without delay, the example 

” Obt jmperfeft knowledge of the perfecntion of Licinius is de- 
rived from Eufebius (Hift. Ecclef. 1 .x. c. 8. Vit. Conftantin. i. i, 
c. 49—56. LiL c.x,%.y Aurelius Vidfor mention hk cruelty m, 
general terms. ' 
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of their fovereign, and to embrace the divine c h a p. 
truth of Chriftianity . 

The affurance that the elevation of Gonftan- Loyalty 
tine was intimately conne6led with the defigns 
of Providence, inftilled into the minds of the tian party* 
Chriftians two opinions, which, by very different 
means, affilled the accomplifliment of the pro- 
phecy. Their warm and a6live loyalty exhaufted 
in his favour every refource of human induftryj 
and they confidently expe6led that their flrenu- 
ous efforts would be feconded by forae divine and 
miraculous aid. The enemies of Conftantine 
have imputed to interefled motives the alliance 
which he infenfibly contracted with the Catholic 
church, and which apparently contributes to the 
fuccefs of his ambition. In the beginning of the 
fourth century, the Chriftians flill bore a very 
inadequate proportion to the inhabitants of the 
empire; but among a degenerate people, who 
viewed the change of mailers with the indifier- 
ence of Haves, the fpirit and union of a religious 
party might affifl the popular leader, to whofe 
fervice, from a principle of confcience, they had 
devoted their lives and fortunes The example 
of his father had inflruCted Conftantine to efleem 
and to reward the merit of 'the Chriftians ; and 

Eufeb. in Vit. Conllant. I. ii. c. 24 — ^42.48 — 6o» 

In the beginning of the laft century, the Papifts of England were 
only z thir^tkthf and the Proteftants of France only a part 

of the refpe6liye nations, to whom their fpirit and power were a con- 
llant obje<^ of ap|Mrehenfion. See the relations which Bentivoglio 
(who was then nuncio at BmfTeis, and afterwards cardinal) tranfmitted 
to the court of Rome (Relazione, tom* ii* p. 211. 241.). Bentivoglio 
was curious, well-informed, but fomewhat partial. 

.in, " ■ 
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in the diftribution of public ofBces, he had the 
advantage of ftrengthening his government, by 
the choice of minifters or generals, in whofe 
fidelity he cottld repofe a juft and unreferved 
confidence. By the influence of thefe dignified 
miffionaries, the profelytes of tlie new faith muft 
have multiplied in the court and army ; the Bar- 
barians of Germany, who filled the ranks of the 
legions, were of a carelels temper, which acqui- 
efced without reliftance in the religion of their 
commander ; and when they pafted the Alps, it 
may fairly be prefumed, that a great number of 
the foldiers had ah’eady confecrated their fwords 
to the fervice of Ghrift and of Conftantine 
Ihe habits of ’mankind, and the intereft of reli- 
giori,’ ^adnal^^jd^tfed the ’ horror t)f war and 
bloodihed, which had fo long prevailed among 
the Chriftians ; and in the councils which were 
affembled under the gracious proteelion of Con- 
ftantine, the authority of the bilhops was fea- 
fonably employed to ratify the obligation of the 
military oath, and to inflidl the penalty of ex- 
communication on thofe foldiers w^ho threw away 
their arms during -the peace of the church 
Wliile Conftantine, in his own dominions, in- 
creafed the number and zeal of his faithful ad- 
herents, he could depend on the fupport of a 

This carelefs tonfiper of the Germans appears almoft uniiormly 
m the hiftory of the converCon of each of the tribes. The ieglons of 
Conftantine were recmited with Germans (Zofimusj 1. ii. p. S6.) j and 
the court even of his father had been filled with Chriftians, See the 
firft book of the life of Gonftantinej by Eufebins. 

De his qni arma projiciunt in placnit eos abftinere a com- 
munione. Concil. Arelat. Canon iii. The beft critics apply thefe w’-ords 
tQ peace of the church* 
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powerful fa6lion in thofe provinces, which were 
Hill pofleffed or ufurpecl by his rivals. A fecret 
difaffedlion was diffufed among the Chriftian 
fubjefifcs of Maxentius and Licinius ; and the 
refentment which the latter did not attempt to 
conceal, ferved only to engage them flill more 
deeply in the intereft of his competitor. The 
regular correfpondence which conne61:ed the 
biflhops of the moll diftant provinces, enabled 
them freely to communicate their wilhes and 
their defigns, and to tranfmit without danger 
any ufeful intelligence, or any pious contribu- 
tions, which might promote the fervice of Con- 
ftantine, who publicly declared that he had taken 
up arms for the deliverance of the church 

The enthuliafm which infpired the troops, and 
perhaps the Emperor himfelf, had fliarpened 
their fwords while it fatisfied their confcience. 
They marched to battle with the full aflurance, 
that the fime God, who had formerly opened 
a pafiage to the Ifraelites through the waters 
of Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of 
Jericho at the found of the trumpets of Jofliua, 
would difplay his viflble majeily and power in 
the vitlGi’Y of Conflantine. The evidence ot 
ecciellaltical hilxory is prepared to affirm, that 

■"'Eufebius al'^^aysconfidera the feccnd civil v.'ar againfi Licinius as 
a fort nf religious crufe-de. At the invitation cf die . tyrant, fome 
Chriftian ofiicers had rc-funied their t or, in other words, had 
returned to the military iervice. ^I'heu* ccndn^t was afterwards cen- 
■fured by the twelfth canon of the Goiaicil of Mce ; if this particular 
application may be received, inftead of the loofs and general fenfe of 
the Greet interpreters, Balfamon, Zonaras, and isdcxis Ariftenus. 
See Beveridge, Pandetft. Ecclef. Grcec. tom. i. p. ya. tom. ii. p. ^S. 
Annotation. 
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CHAP, their expefilatioiis were juftified by the confpi* 
. ^ . cuous miracle to which the converfion of the 
firft Chriftian emperor has been almoft unani- 
moufly afcribed. The real or imaginary caufe 
of fo important an event, deferves and demands 
the attention of pofterity; and I lhall endea- 
vour to form a juft eftimate of the famous vifion 
of Conftantine, by a diftin^l conlideration of the 
Jiandard, dream, axidt. i\ie celejiial Jign ; by 
Separating the hiftorical, the natural, and the 
maivellous parts of this extraordinary ftory, 
which, in the compofition of a fpecious argu- 
ment, have been artfully confounded in one 
iplendid and brittle mafs. 

The La~ I. An inftrument of the tortures which were 
inflicted only on flaves and ftrangers, became an 
the ci»r». object of horror in the eyes of a Roman citizen j 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were clofely united with the idea of the crofs^'. 
The piety rather than the humanity, of Conftan- 
tine, foon aboliflied in his dominions the puniflr- 
ment which the Saviour of mankind had conde- 
fcended to fuffer^°; but the Emperor had already 

ipfum cruets abfit non modo a corpore dvium Roma- 
nomm, fed etiam a cogitatione, ociilis, anribus. Cicero pro Rabeno, 
c# 5* The Chriftian writers Juftin, Minudus Faelixj Tertullian, 
Jeromj and Maximus of Turin, have inveftigated with tolerable fuc- 
cefs the figure or Hkenefs of a crofs in almoft every obje< 5 l of nature or 
art ; in the interfedlion of the meridian and et^uator, the human face, 
a bird flying, a man fwimming, a maft and yard, a plough, a 
d^rdi &c. &c. &c. See Lipfius de Cruce, L L c- 9. 

See Aurelius vi<ftor, who confiders this law as one of the exam.^ 
pies of Conftantine’s pietv. An edid fo honouirable to Chriftianity 
deferred a place in the Theodofian Code, inftead of the indirect men- 
tion of it, which feems to refult from the comparifon of the vth and 
jtviiith titles of the ixth book* 
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learned to defpife the prejudices of his educa- CHAP, 
tion, and of his people, before he eould ere6t , . 

in the inidft of Rome his own ftatue, bearing a 
crofs in its right hand; with an infcription, 
which referred the victory of his arms, and the 
deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that falu* 
tary fign, the .true fymbol of forpe ahd courage 
The fame fymbol fan6lified the arms of the fol- 

diers of Conftantine; the crofe glittered on theit 

helmets, was engraved on their flii elds, was in* 
terwoven into their banners; and the confe* 
crated emblems which adorned the perfon of the 
■Emperor himfelf, were diftinguilhed only by 
richer materials and more exquifite workman- 
ihip ^\ But the principal ilandard which dif* 
played the triumph of the crofs was ftyled the 
Labanim~=^, an obfcure, though celebrated 

Eufebms, in ¥it. Coniiajitin. 1 . i. c. 40. Tlie ftaittie, or at leafi 
the crofs and infcription, may be afcribed with more probability to 
the fecond, or eyen tire third, vifit of Conliantine to Rome. Imme- 
diately after the defeat of Maxentius, the minds of the fenate, and 
people were fcarcely ripe for this public monument. 

Agnofcas regina iibens mea figna necefle ell j 
In quibus effigies aut gemmata refiilget 
Aut longis folido ex auro praefertur in hallis. 

Hoc ligno inYi<ff:us, tranfmifiis Alpibus Ultor 
Servitium fol^nt miferabile Conflantinus 
# % * % % # * # 

Chriffus j&z/rj&r/m^wgemmanti textus in.auro 
.Signab.at Lakarum, clypeorum infignia Chriftu^ 

Scripferat ; ardebat fummis addita criftis. 

Prudent, in Symmachum, 1. ii, 464.486* 

. ' The derivation and meaning of the word Labarumy or Laborum$ 

.which. Is employed by Gregoiy Kazianzen, Ambrofe, Prudentius, &c. 
ftiil remain totally unknown ; in fpiteqf the efforts of the critics, who 
■ have, ineffeftually tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanilh, Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, Illyric, Armenian, &C1. in fearch of an etymology. See Du- 
cange, in GlolT. Med. ^ infim. .Eatinitat. fub tabarumi and 
Godefroy, ad Cod. Theodof. tom. ii* p. 143* 

^ ^¥QL, III. s Bame, 
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name, which hjte been vainly derived from alraoft 
all the languages of the world. It is defcribed 
as a long pike interfedled by a tranfverfai beam. 
The filken veil which hung down from the 
beam, was curioufly enwrought with the image!* 
of the reigning monarch and his children. The 
fummit of the pike' fupported a crown of gold 
which enclofed the myfterious monogram, at 
once expreffive of the figure of the crofs, and 
the initial letters of the name of Chrift^*. The 
fafety of the labarum was entrufted to fifty 
guards, of approved valour and fidelity; theit 
ftation was marked by honours and emoluments; 
and forae fortunate accidents foon introduced 
an opinion, that as long as the guards of the 
labarum were engaged in the execution of their 
office, they were fecure and invulnerable amidft 
the darts of the enemy. In the fecond civil- 
war Licinius felt and dreaded the power of this 
confecrated banner’, the fight of which, in the 
diflrefs of battle, animated the foldiers of Con-, 
llantine with an invincible enthufiafin, and 
fcattered terror and difmay through the ranks 
of the adverfe legions The Ghriflian em. 

perors, 

Eufeb. in Vlt. Conftantin. Li. c. 30, 31. Baironius (AmuL 
Ecclef. A. D. 312) has engraved a: reprefentation of thf 

Labarum. 

Tranfverfa X Htera, fummo capita clrcumflexO) ChiiHum 
fcutis notat. Csecilius de M. P* c.44» Cuper (ad M. P. in edit. 
Latilant. tom. iL p. 500.) and Baronius (A. D. 31a) N° 25.) 
have engraved from ancient monuments feveral fpecimens (as thuf 
P ^ monograms, which became extremely fafhioE* 

J able in the Chriftian world. 

^ Eufeb. in Vit. Cohftantin. Lii. c. 7, 8, 9^ He introduce? thf 
Labanmx before th^ Italian expedition ; but his narra^tive feems to 
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perors, who refpe6};ed the example of Conftan- 
tine, difplayed in all their military expeditions 
the ftahdard of the crofs ; but when the dege- 
nerate fiicceffors of Theodofius had ceafed to 
appear in perfon at the head of their armies, the 
labarum was depofited as a venerable but ufelefs 
relic in the palace of Conftantinople^’. Its 
honours are Hill preferved on the medals of the 
Havian family. Their grateful devotion has 
placed the monogram of Chrift in the midft of 
the enfigns of Home. The folemn epithets of 
fafety of the republic, glory of the army, reftora- 
tion of public happinefs, are equally applied to 
the religious and military trophies j and there is 
ftill extant a medal of the Emperor Conftan- 
tius, where the ftandard of the labarura is ac- 
companied with thele memorable words. By 

Tliis SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER 

II. In all occafions of danger or diftrefs, it 
was the practice of the primitive Chriftians to 
fortify their minds and bodies by the fign of the 
crofs, which, they ufed, in all their ecclefiaftical 
rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an 

indicate that it was never Ihewn at the head of an army, till Conftan- 
tine, above ten years afterwards, declared himfelf the enemy of 
Licinius, and the deliverer of the church, 

37 3ee Cod,Theod L vi. tit xxv. Sozomen, 1 .L c. 2. Theophan, 
Chronograph, p. ir. Theophanes lived towards the end of the eighth 
century, almoft five hundred years after Conftantine. The modern 
Greeks were not inclined to difplay in the field the ftandai'd of the 
empire and of Chrifiianity ; and though they depended on every fu« 
perilitious hope of defence^ the promife of would have appeared 

too bold a fidlion* 

The Abbe du Toifin, p. 103, &c. alleges feveral of thefe me- 
dals, and quotes a particular diflertation of a Jefuit, the Fere M. 
Grainviile, on Ihis fubjedl. 

§ 3 infallibly 
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CHAP, infallible prefervative againft every fpeciea of 
^ fpiritual or temporal evil The authority of 
the church might alone have had fufficient 
weight to juftify tlie devotion of Conftantine, 
who, in the fame prudent and gradual progrefs, 
acknowledged the truth, and aifumed the fymboi, 
of Chriftianity. But the teftimony of a contem- 
porary writer, who in a formal treatife has 
avenged the caufe of religion, bellows on the 
piety of the Emperor a more awful and fublime 
character. He affirms, with the nioft perfcdl 
confidence, that in the night which preceded 
the laft battle againft Maxentius, Conftantine 
was admonilhed in a dream to infcribe the 
Ihidlds of his foldiers with the cekjiml fign qf 
God, the fiicred monogram of the name of Chrift; 
that he executed the commands of heaven, and 
that his valour and obedience were rewarded 
by the decilive vielory of the Milviau Bridge. 
Some confiderations might perhaps incline a 
fceptical mind to fufpedl the judgment or the 
veracity of the rhetorician, whofe pen, either 
from zeal or intereft, wms devoted to the caufe 
of the prevailing faction He appears to have 

publifhed 

Tertiililaiit.de Corona, c.- 3, Athanaliiiis, 10.1* Tlie 

learned Jefult Fetavius (Dogmata Theoiog. L xv, c. 91 10.) has col- 
leiSled many fiiiular pall%es ..on the vatiies of the crofs, wliic.h in 
laft age emharralTed our IVotellai.it difpwlanta* 

€«ciiiiis, . de M.F. c, 44* It is certain, that this lilllorlcal 
difekmation was co.mpofcd and publiihed while Lkinliis, foverelgn 
of the Eaft, ftill preferved the friendlhip of Conftantine, and of the 
Qitiiiaiis. Every reader of tafte muft perceive tliat the ftyle is of 
a vary dafaretit and inferior .charafter to tliat of Ladlantks ; and 
fuch inted k the judgment of Le Cierc and Lardner (Bibliotheque 
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publifiied his deaths of the perfecutors at Nico- c H A P. 
media about three years after the Roman vie- , 

tory; but the interval of a thoufand miles, and 
a thoufand days, wiU allow an ample latitude 
for the invention of declaimers, the credulity of 
party, and the tacit approbation of the Emperor 
himfelf; who might iiften without indignation 
to a marvellous tale, which exalted his fame, 
and promoted his defigns. In favour of Lici- 
nius, who ftill diflerabled his animofity to the 
Chriftians, the fame author has provided a 
fimilar vifion, of a form of prayer, which was 
communicated by an angel, and repeated by 
the whole army before they engaged the legions 
of the tyrant Maximin. The frequent repeti- 
tion of miracles ferves to provoke, where it does 
not fubdue, the reafon of mankind'*'; but if the 
dream of Gonftantine is feparately confidered, it 
may be naturally explained either by the policy 
or the enthufiafm of tire Emperor. Whilft his 
anxiety for the approaching day, which mull 
decide the fate of the empire, was fulpended by 
a fliort and interrupted flumber, the venerable 

Ancieime et Moclerne, tom. iii. p. 438. Credibility of the Gofpel, Scc» 
part ii. voi. vii. p, 94.). Three arguments from the title of the 
book» and from the names of Donatus and Csecilius, are produced 
by the advocates for Taaantius (See the P. Leftocq, tom/ii. 
p.46 — 60.}. Each of thefe proofs is fmgJy weak and defe< 51 :ive» but 
their concurrence has great weight. I have often flu< 5 tuated, and 
ihall follow the Colbert MS. in calling tlie author (whoever he 

was) CseciHus. . . 

- CseciEus, de M» P. c.46- There feems to be feme realbn in 
the^obfervation of M. de Voltaire (Oeuvres, tom.xiv.'p.307.), who: 
aferibes to the fuccefs of Conitantine the fuperior fame of his Labanim 
above the angel of Licinius. Yet even this angel is favourably enter- 
tained by Pag!, Tiilemont, Fleury, 3cc,, who are fond of inereaiiijg 
their flock of miracles* 

S3 form 
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CHAP, form of Chrift, and the well-known fymbol of 

. ^ . his religion, might forcibly offer tlierafelves to 
the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had perhaps fecretly implored the 
power, of the God ofthe Chriifians. As readily 
might a confummatc ftatefiTian indulge himfelf 
in the life of one of thofe military flratagems, 
one of thofe pious frauds, which Philip and Ser- 
torius had employed with fuch art and effedl ■**. 
The prffiternatural origin of dreams was univer- 
fally admitted by the nations of antiquity, and a 
eonfiderable part of the Gallic army was already 
prepared to place their confidence in the fidutary 
fign of the Chriftian religion. The fecret vifion 
of Conftantine could be difproved only by the 
event; and the intrepid hero who had paffed 
the Alps and the Appenine, might view w’ith 
carelefs defpair the confequences of a defeat 
under the walls of Home. The fenate and 
people, exulting in their own deliverance fi'om 
an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory 
of Conftantine ilirpalTed the powers of man, with- 
out daring to infinuate that it had been obtained 
by the protefilion of the Gods. The triumphal 

Beficies thefe well-known examples, Tollbs (Preface to Boll- 
lean*® tranflation of Longimis) kas diico¥ere«i a vifion of Aiitigoiiu.% 
wiio affured kis troops that he had feen a pentagon (the fymbol of 
fafety) with thefe- words, “ In -this conquer,”' But Tollius lias 
moll iiiexcufably omitted . to pimduce his anlhority 5 and Ills own 
charatSler, iitemry as well as . moral, is not free from reproach (See, 
Chanffepie JDMonnaire Critique, tom.iv, p,46o.}. Without ia- 
ifling on the fiience of Diodorus, Plutarch, luftin, &c. , it may be 
that Polyaenus, who in a feparate chapter (L iv. c, 6») ha» 
coile^i^ iwteteen ' military flratagems of Autigoaus, ' is totally igno- 
i^t of iMs iwnarkable vifion. 
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arch, which was ereSed about three years after c H A P. 
the event, proclaims, in ambiguous language, . 
that, by the greatnefs of his own mind, and by 
an hiftind: or impulfe of the Divinity, he had 
faved and avenged tlie Roman republic The 
Pagan orator, who had feized an earlier oppor-. 
tunity of celebrating the virtues of the coO'. 

^ueror, fuppofes that he alone enjoyed a fecret - 
and intimate commerce with the Supreme Being, 
who delegated the care of mortals to his fubor- 
dinate deities ; and thus affigns a very plaufible 
reafon why the fubjeSs of Conllantine fliould 
pot prefume to embrace the new religion of 
their fovereign 

III. Tlie philoibpher, who with calm fufpicion Appear, 
examines the dreams and omens, the miracles 
and prodigies, of profane or even of ecclefi- the 
aftical hiftory, will probably conclude, that if 
the eyes of the fpedlators have fometimes been 
deceived by fraud, the underftanding of the 
readers has much more frequently been inftdted 
by fiblion. Every event, or appearance, or ac- 
cident, which feems to deviate from the ordinary 
courfe of nature, has been raftily afcribed to the 
immediate a6lion of the Deity; and the afton- 
idled fancy of the multitude has fometimes given 
lhape and colour, language and motion, to the 

Dlvmitatls, mentis magnitudine. The infcription on 
the triumphal arch of Conftantme, which has been copied by Baro" 
nloSjf Gruter, &c. may Hill be perufed by every curious traveller. 

■ Habes profe^lo, aliquid cum.ilk mente Bivinafecretum ; quse, 
cleiegata noilra Bias Muoribus cura uni fe ribi dignatur oftendere^ 
<f^negyr.Yet.b£*a. 
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fleeting but uncommon meteors of the air*’, 
Nazaiius and Eufebius are the two moft cele- 
brated orators, who in ftudied panegyrics have 
laboured to exalt the glory of Conftantine, 
Nine years after the Roman victory, Nazarius *** 
deferibes an army of divine warriors, who feemed 
to fall from the Iky; he marks their beauty, their 
ipirit, their gigantic forms, the ftreain of light 
which beamed from their celellial armour, their 
patience in fuffering therafelvcs to be heard, as 
well as feen, by mortals ; and tbeir declaration 
that they W'ere fent, that they flew', to the affift- 
ance of the great Conftantine. For the truth 
of this prodigy, the Pagan orator appeals to the 
whole Gallic nation, fn whofe prefence he was 
then fpeakihg ; and feems to hope that the an^ 
cient apparitions*' would now obtain credit from 
this recent and public event. The Chriftian 
fable of Eufebius, which, in the fpace of 
twenty-iix years, might arife from the original 
dream, is call in a much more corredl and 
elegant mould. In one of the marches of Con. 
ftantine, he is reported to have feen with his 

M.. Freret (Memoires de f Academic des Infcriptions^ tom. i?, 
pliyficai caufes* many of the prodigies of 
antiquity r and. Fabrieius,' who Is .abufed by both parties, vainly tries 
to introduce the celeftia! crofs. of Conflantlne among the folar Halot# 
BMIotbec. Graec. tom- Tu p. 8 — 39. 

Naisarius , mter Fancg|T. Vet. x. 14415- It is rninecelTary to.' 
name the moderns, whofe undiJIinguifhing and ravenous appetite has 
fwallowed even' the Pagan bait of Kaizimus. 

The apparitions of Caftor and PolJux, particularly to announce 
the Macedonian \i(ifory, are attefteci by hilloridns and public nionu- 
iileats* See Cicero de Natura Beomm, iL 2. iii. 5, 6. Floras, ii. 12, 
Valerlw Maximus, l.i. c. 8- K" i. Yet . the moH recent of theft 
miracles is ©mitted> and indireiSIly denied by Livy (xlv. i.)» 
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own eyes the luminous trophy of the crofs, placed C HAP. 
above the meridian fun, and infcribed with the . , 

following words : By THIS, coNauEB. This amaz- 
ing obje6l in the Iky aftoniflied the whole army, 
as well as the Emperor himfelf, who was yet 
undetermined in the choice of a religion; but 
his aftoniihraent was converted into faith by the 
viiion of the enfuing night, Chrift appeared 
before his eyes ; and difplaying the fame celeftial 
fign of the crofs, he directed Conftantine to 
frame a fimilar ftandard, and to march, with an 
affurance of vidlory, againft Maxentius and all 
his enemies The learned bifliop of Caefare^ 
appears to be fenfible, that the recent difcovery 
of this marvellous anecdote would excite foine 
furprife and diftruft among the moft pious of 
his readers. Yet, inftead of afcertaining the 
precife circumflances of time and place, which 
always ferve to detect falfehood, or eftablilh 
truth ; inftead of collecting and recording the 
evidence of fo many living witnefles, who muft 
have been fpeClators of this ftupendous mira- 
cle^’, Eufebius contents himfelf with alleging 
a very fingular teftimony ; that of the deceated 
Conftantine, who, many years after the event, 

Eufebius, 1. c. j8, sg, 30. The filence of the fame Eulfebiut, 
in his Eci iefiaftical Hiftory, is deeply felt by thofe advocates for the 

iriiracle who are not abfoliitely callous. 

The narrative of Conftantine Teems to indicate, that he faw 
' the crofs in the % before he paired:the Alps'againU Maxentius. The 
fcene has been fixed by proanciai vanity at Treves, Befan^ou, 

See Tiilemont des Empereurs, tom. iv» p,575. 

The pious Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef, tom. vii. p. 1317.) rejeas 
with a figh the nfeful of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, who. 

altefc as an eye witoe& the idfion of Conft^ 
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c H A p. in the freedom of converfktion, had related to 
. - ■ him this extraordinary incident of his own life, 
and had attefted the truth of it by a foiemn oath. 
The prudence and gratitude of the learned pre- 
late forbade him to fufpe6t the veracity of his 
viftorious mailer; but he plainly intimates, that, 
in afaE of fuch a nature, he flioukl have re- 
fufed his allent to any meaner authority. This 
motiveofcredibility could not furvive the power 
of the Flavian family; and the celeftial %n, 
which the infidels might afterwards deride 
was difregarded by the Chrillians of the age 
which immediately followed the converfion of 
Conftantine^*. But the Catholic church, both 
of the Eaft and of the Weft, has adopted a pro- 
digy, which favowrs, or feems to fevour, the 
popular worlhip of the crofs. The vifion of 
Conftantine maintained an honourable place in 
the legend of fuperftition, till the bold and la- 
gacioiis Ipirit of criticifm prefumed to depre- 
ciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of 
the firft Chriftian Emperor*'. 

The 

** Gelafios Cyzic. in Concil. Nlceii. !• r. c* 4* 

' Tbe advocates for the vifion are unable to produce a 'fingle 
tefllmony from the Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, who, 
in their iroluminous w*ritings, repeatedly celebrate the triumph of the 
church and of Conftantine, As thefe venerable men had , not any 
diilike to a miracle, we may fufpedl (and the fufpicion is confirmed 
by the ignorance ;of ' Jemm.) ' that they were all imacquaiiited wdtii 
the life of Conftantine by, Eufebius.’ This tra£l was recovered by 
the cSdgence of thofe ■who tranfiated or continued. Ills Ecdefiaftical. 
Hiftory, and who have.reprefented in various colours the vifion of the 
crofs-i 

Godefroy was the firft w^ho, in the year 1643 (Not and Phi- 
iollorgium, L L c# $t, p. i6»}r expreffed any doubt of a miracle . w^hkh 

liad been fupported with equal steal by Cardinal Baroiiius, and the’ 

■ 
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The Proteftant and philofophic readers of the CHAP, 
prefent age will incline to believe, that, in the , , 

account of his own converfion, Conftantine The con- 
attefted a wilful faltehood by a folemn and deli- 

, . m, 1 Confian- 

berate peijury. They may not helitate to pro- tine might 
nounce, that, in the choice of a religion, his befincenj. 
mind was determined only by a fenle of in- 
tereft ; and that (according to the expreflion of 
a profane poet * Q he ufed the altars of the church 
as a convenient footllool to the throne of the 
empire. A conclufion fo harfh and fo abfolute 
is not, however, warranted by our knowledge 
of human nature, of Conftantine, or of Chrifti- 
anity. In an age of religious fervour, the moft 
artful ftatefinen are obferved to feel fome part 
of the enthufiafm which they infpire ; and the 
moft orthodox faints aflume the dangei'ous pri. 
vilege (rf defending the caufe of truth by the 

Ceixtariators of Magdeburgli, Since that time, many of the 
teilant critics have mclmed towards doubt and dilbelief. The ob- 
jetSlions arc urged, with great force, by M. ChaufFepie (Bidtionnaire 
Critique, tom* iv. p. 6 — ii., and in the year 1774, a dodlor of Sor- 
borme, the Abbe du Voifin, publiihed an apology, which defeiwes the 
praife of learning and moderation. 

Lors Conftantin dit ces propres paroles ; 

J’ai renverfe le culte des idoles : 

Sur ies debris de leurs temples fumans 
AuDieu du Ciei fai prodigue Fencens. 

Mais tous mes foias pour fa grandeur fupreme 
N’eurent jamais d’autre objt-t que moi-meme i 
, lliints autels n’etoient a mes regards 
Qu’un marchepi : du trone des Cefars. 

. ..L^ambition, la fureur, ies delices . 

Etoient mes Dieux, avoient mes facrifices. 

, L’or des ChrMens, leurs intrigues, ieur fang 
, Ont cimente ma fortune etmon rang. 

The poem which contains thefe" lines may be read with pleaftire, but 
^laot be named with decency. 
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arras of deceit and falfehood. Perfonal interefl 
is often the ftandard of our belief, as well as of 
our practice ; and tlie lame motives of temporal 
advantage which might influence the public 
condu^ and profeflions of Conftantine, would 
infenfibly difpofe his mind to embrace a religion 
fb propitious to his fame and fortunes. His 
vanity was gratified by the flattering afliirance, 
that he had been chofen by Heaven to reign 
over the earth ; fuccefs had juftified his divine 
title to the throne, and that title was founded 
on the truth of the Chriftian revelation. As 
real virtue is fometimes excited by undeferved 
applaufe, the fpecious piety of Conftantine, if 
at firft it was only fpecious, might gradually, by 
the influent of praiife, of habit, and of example, 
be matured into ferious faith and fervent devo- 
tion. The bifliops and teachers of the new fe6t, 
whofe drefs and manners had not cpialified them 
for the reftdence of a court, were admitted to 
the Imperial table ; they accompanied the mo- 
narch in his expeditions; and the afcemlant 
w'liich one of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard 
acquired over his mind, was imputed by the 
Pagans to the efteA of magic LaClantius, 
■who has adorned the precepts of the gol|)el 

This favourite ^was frobaHy ' the "great Ofiii% Bilhop of Cordova* 
who preferrecithe paltoralcarc the whole church to the govemmeot 
of a particular diocefe. His chara^ler is magniicentlvj though coii- 
cMely, exprefled by Athanahus (tom, i. p. 70 j.). . See Tiliemont*. 
Mem. Eccle£ tom# vii. p* 5'a4 — 561* Ofius w'as acculed* perhaps 
unjuftly, of retirbg from court with a very ample fortune. 

-(ia Tit. ConJIant. paffim), and Zofimus, Hi; 
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with the eloquence of Cicero ®^ ; and Eufebius, c H A P. 
who has confecrated the learning and philo- 
fophy of the Greeks to the feiwice of religion 
were both received into the ffiendfliip and fa- 
miliarity of their fovereign : and thofe able 
mailers of controverfy could patiently watch 
the foft and yielding momentB <df perfualion, 
and dexteroii% apply the arguments which 
were the bell adapted to his chara^er and un- 
derflanding. Whatever advantages might be 
derived from the acquifition of an Imperial pro- 
felyte, he was dillinguillied by the Iplendour of 
his purple, rather than by the fuperiority of wif- 
dom or virtue, from the many thoufands of his 
fubjeiils who liad embraced the do£lrines of 
Chriftianitv. Nor can it be deemed incredible, 
that the mind of an unlettered foidier fliould 
have yielded to the weight of evidence, which, 
in a more enlightened age, hasfatisfied or fub- 
dued the reafon of a Grotius, a Pafcal, or a 
Locke. In the midll of the incelTant labours of 
his great office, this foidier employed, or affeiSled 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent 
ftudy of the Scriptures, and the compolition 
of theological difcourfes ; wffiich he afterwards 
pronounced in the prefence of a numerous and 
applauding audience. In a very long difcourfe, 

Tlie ChrMHaaity oF.^ .La^antius was of a morals rather tfiaa of 
a myfteriotis call. «« Erat paeiie mdis (fays the . ortMox B.uli) dif- 
« ciplinse ChrMHanise, et in rlietorica melius quam m theologia ver-. 
fatus/* Befenfio Fidel'MlceiiEiBs led. iL C0X4* 

Fabnciuif with his ufual diligence, has .colleded a lift of betw^eea 
three and four hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical Brepara-.;. . 
tionsof Eufebiu®. See Bibliothec. Grsec# 1 . V. C.4, tom-,vL p.37 — 56. 

which 
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CHAP, which is ftill extant, the royal preacher expa- 
, ■ j tiates on the various proofs of religion ; but he 

The fourth dwells with peculiar complacency on the Sy- 
billine verles and the fourth eclogue of Vir- 
gil Forty years before the birth of Chrift, 
the Mantuan bard, as if infpired by the celellial 
mufe of Ilaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp 
of Oriental metaphor, the return of tlie virgin, 
the fall of the ferpent, the approaching birth 
of a godlike child, the offspring of the great 
Jupiter, who lliould expiate the guilt of human 
kind, and govern the peaceful imiverfe with 
the virtues of his father ; the rife and appearance 
of an heavenly race, a primitive nation througli- 
out the world ; and the gradual reftoration of 
the iBnocence and felicity of the golden age. 
The p«t was perhaps unconfcions of the fecret 
fenfe and obje6l of tliefe fiiblinie predictions, 
which have been fo unwortliily applied to the 
infant fon of a conffil, or a triumvir*': but if 
a more Iplendid, and indeed fpecious, interpre- 
tation of the fourth eclogue contributed to the 
Qonverfion of the firfl Chriftian Emperor, Vir- 


^ See Conftantm. Orat. ad Sancflosj c. 19,, so. He cbieEy depends 
m a myfterious acroMc, compofed in the fixtli age after the Deluge 
by the Eiy^thraean Sybil, and tranOated by Cicero into Latin, The 
initial letters of the thirt)^-fonr Greek verfes fonn this prophetic feu- 
t^ncQt Jesvs Chulst, Son of God, Savioue of. we World. 

In his. paraphrafe of .Virgil, the Emperor has frequently affifted 
and improved the literal ' fenfe of the Latin text. See Blonde! des 
Sybilles, hi. c. 14 , 15> 

The different claims of an elder and younger fon of BoIIio, of 
Julia, of Brufus,. of -Marceilus., are found tci be incompatiMe with 
dironology, Mfiory, and the .good fenfe of . Virgil* . 

gil 
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gfl may deferve to be ranked among the moft e H A P. 
fuccefsful miffionaries of thegofpel®*. . . 

The awful niyfteries of the Chriftian faith Demotion 
and worfliip were concealed from the eyes of 
ftrangers, and even of catechumens, with an conftaa- 
affe6led fecrecy, which ierved to excite their 
wonder and curiofity But the fevere rules of 
difcipline which the prudence of the bifhops had 
inftituted, were relaxed by the fame prudence in 
favour of an Imperial profelyte, whom it was lb 
important to allure, by every gentle condefcen- 
lion, into the pale of the church; and Conftan- 
tine w'as permitted, at leaft by a tacit difpen- 
fation, to enjoy of the privileges, before 
he had contraiSted any of the obligations, of a 
Chriftian- Inftead of retiring from the con- 
gregation, when the voice of the deacon dif- 
mifl'ed the profane multitude, he prayed with 
the faithful, difputed with the bifhops, preached 
on the moft fublime and intricate fubjedls of 
theology, celebrated with facred rites the vigil 
of Eafter, and publicly declared himfelf, not 
pnly a partaker, but, in fome raeafure, a prieft 


See Lowth de Sacra Poefi Hebrseonim Praeledl. xxi* p, 289 — 
493. In the exainmation of the fourth eclogue> the refpecSlable. 
ibifliop of London has difplayed learning, talle, ingenuity, and a 
temperate enthufiafm, which exalts his fancy without degrading hi* 
Judgment. 

The diftiniftion bet-ween the public and the fecret parts of divine 
fervice, the mtjfa catechumenorum, and the 77 iiffa JUdium^ and th© 
myfterious veil which piety or policy had call over the latter, are very 
judicioufly explained by Thiers, Expofition du Saint Sacrement. 1 . 1. 
1;, g— ,151. p. on ijiis fubje^, the Papifts may reai'on- 

ably be fufpe^ed, a Proteftant reader will depend with more confi- 
dwee oa thd ieanjed Bingham. Antiquities, I. x. cr 5. 


and 
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Delay of 
his baptifm 
till the ap- 
proach of 
death* 


and hierophant of the Chriftian myfteries^. 
The pride ©f Conllantine might aflTume, and his 
fervices had deferved, fome extraordinary tiiC- 
tin6lion ; an ilUtimed rigour might have Wailed 
the nnripened fruits of his converfion ; and if 
the doors of the church had been ftridlly clofed 
agaitift a prince who had deferted the altars of 
the gods, the mafter of the empire would have 
been left deflitute of any form of religious 
worftiip. In ins laft vifit to Rome, he pioufly 
difclaimed and infulted the fuperftition of his 
anceftors, by refufing to lead the military pro- 
ceffion of the equellrian order, and to offer 
the public vows to the Jupiter of the Capito- 
line Hill**. Many years before his baptifm 
and death, Conftantine had proclaimed to the 
world, that neither bis perfon nor his image 
fliould ever more be feen within the walls of 
an idolatrous temple ; while he dillributed 
through the provinces a variety of medals and 
pidlures, which reprefented the Emperor in 
an humble and fuppliant pofture of Chriftian 
devotion**. 

The pride of Conftantine, who refufed the pri- 
vileges of a catechumen, cannot eafily be ex- 
plained or excufed ; but the delay of his baptifm 
may be juftified by the maxims and the pradlice 
of ecclefiaftical antiquity. The facrament of 

m c* anti the whole tenor 

Codkotine’s Sermon. The faith and devotion of the Emperor, 
Iw* feailhed Baroams with a fpedows argument in iavjonr of Jiis 

Lih.p* 105. ■ ... , , . , 

^ ErIbMur k,¥It. Coiallaat* L iv- c. 

baptifia 
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baptifm®' was regularly adminiftered by the bifliop 
himfelf, with his aiBftant clergy, in the cathedral 
church of the diocefe, during the fifty days 
between the folemn feftivals of Eafter and Pen- 
tecoft j and this holy term admitted a numerous 
band of infants and adult perfonsinto the bofom 
of the church* The difcretion of pwents often 
fufpended the baptifin of their children till th^ 
co^d underftand the obligations which they con-* 
tra6led ; the feverity of ancient bifiiops exafiled 
from the new converts a noviciate of two or three 
years; and the catechumens themfelves, from 
different motives of a temporal or a fpiritual na- 
ture, were feldom impatient to affume the cha- 
ra6ler of perfeft and initiated Chriftians. The 
lacrament of baptifm was fuppofed to contain a 
full and abfolute expiation of fin, and the foul 
was inftantly reftored to its original purity, and 
entitledtothepromifeof eternalfalvation. Among 
the profelytes of Chriftianity, there were many 
who judged it imprudent to precipitate a falutary 
rite, which could not be repeated; to throw away 
an ineftimable privilege, w'hich could never be 
recovered. By the delay of their baptifm, they 
could venture freely to indulge their paifions in 

The theory and pradlice of antiquity, with regard to the facra- 
xoent of baptifm, have been copioufly explained by Dorn. Chardon, 
Hift- des Sttcpemens, toin. i. p. 3 — 405 ; Dom. Martenne, de Riti- 
bis Eockte Aaliqiiw, tom. i. ; and by Bingham, in the tenth and' 
eleventh boohs of hh Chriftiau Antiquities. ■. One Gircumitanee may 
be obferved, iswhkh the modern churches ’have :OiaterialIy departed 
inm theanckM cuHosn* The facrainent 'ofba|^ifin (even when it was 
admimhered to infants) was immediately followed by confirmation 
and the holy communion. 

■■■.'TOE. III. t: the 
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the enjoyments of tJiis worlds while they ftill re* 
tained in their own hands the means of a fure 
and eafy dbfolution®*. The fublime theory of the 
gofpel had made a much j^ter imprellion on the 
heart tlian on the undordanding of Conftantine 
himfelf. He purfued the great object of his am- 
bition through the dark and bloody paths of war 
and policy ; and after the viSory, he abandoned 
himfelf, without moderation, to the abufe of his 
fortune. Inftead of aflerting his juft fuperiority 
above the imperfefil heroifm and profane philo- 
Ibphy of Trajan and the Antonines, the mature 
age of Conftantine forfeited the reputation which 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually 
advanced in the knowledge (^ truth, he propor- 
tion«i%: pr»ftie|;j)dr virtue j and 

the fame year of his reign in which he convened 
tliecouncilofNice,was polluted by theexecution, 
or rather murder, of his ekleft fon. This date is 
alone fufficient to refute the ignorant and mali- 


The fathers) who cenfured this criralnal delay, could not denj 
the certain and vidorlous efficacy even of a death bed baptifm* The 
ingenious rhetoric of ChryToftom could find only three arguments 
againll thefe prudent Chriffians. i. That we ffiould love and purfue 
virtue fcnr her own. fake, and not merely for the reward. ' a. That 
we may be furprifed by death without an opportunity of baptifm. 
3* That although we ffiall'be placed in heaven, we ihall only 
like little ftars, when compared to nhe funs of righteoufnefs who have 
run their appomted .ccmrfe with labour, with fucccfs, and with glory. 
Chryfoftom in -EpiB:. ’ ad Hebrseos, HorniL xiii. apud Cliinioii, HHL 
des Sacremens, tom. i- p. 49. I believe that this delay of baptiira» 
though attended with the mofi pernicious confcquences, w^as never con- 
by any genera! or provincial council, or by any public as5l or 
iKiix^an of the church. ' Tlie zeal of the bHhops was eafily kindled 
M lighter occafions.. 

dom 
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dous fuggeftions of Zofimus% who affirms, that chap* 
after the death of Crifpus, the remorfe of his fa- , ^ , 
ther accepted from the tniniflers of Chriftianity 
the expiation which he had vainly folicited from 
the Pagan pontiffi. At the time of the death of 
Crifpus, the Emperor could rio longer hefitatd in 
the choice* of a religion ; he could no longer be 
ignorant that the church was poflefl'ed of an in- 
fallible remedy, though he chofe to defer the 
application of it, till the approach of death had 
removed the temptation and danger of a relapfe, 

The bifliops, whom he fummoned in his laft 
illnefs to the palace of Nicomedia, were edified 
by the fervour with which he requefted and re- 
ceived the liicraraent of baptifm, by the folemn 
proteftation that the remainder of his life fliould 
be worthy of a difciple of Chrift, and by his hum- 
ble refufal to wear the Imperial purple after he 
had been clothed in the white garment of a Neo- 
phyte. The example and reputation of Conflan- 
tine feemed to countenance the delay of bap- 
tifm’'’. Future tyrants were encouraged to be- 
lieve, that the innocent blood which they might 
filed in a long reign would inftantly be waflied 
away in the waters of regeneration : and the abufe 
of religion dangeroufly undermined the founda- 
tions of moral virtue. 

** Zdunua, 1 . ii. p. 104- For this diilngenuous falfehood he has 

deferved and experienced the harihcil ■ treatment from^ all the eccle- 
tiaftkal -WTiters, except Cardinal Baronins 324, N'' 15 — sS)» .. 

who had occalion to’ employ the infidel on a particular fervice againtt 
the Arian Eiifebius, 

EnfebiiiSj L iv« c. dij 62j 63- T^he Bifibop of Cseiarea fiippofes 
the falvation of Confiantine with the moil perfect confidence. 

' , T 2 The ^ 
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The gratitude of the church has exalted the 
virtues and excufed the failings of a generous 
patron, who feated Chriflknity on the throne of 
the Roman world ; and the Greeks, who cele- 
brate the feftival of the Imperial faint, fcldom 
mention the name of Conftantine without adding 
the title ot' equal to the Apq/lles^’. Such a com- 
panion, if it allude to the chara6ler of thofe di- 
vine miffionaries, mull be imputed to the extra- 
vagance of impious flattery. But if the parallel 
be confined to the extent and number of their 
evangelic vidlories, the fuccefs of Conftantine 
might perhaps equal that of the Apoftles thera- 
felves. By the edi6ls of toleration, he removed 
the temporal diladvantages which had hitherto 
retarded the progrefs of Chriftianity ; and its 
aftive and numerous minifters received a free 
permiffion, a liberal encouragement, to recom- 
mend the falutary truths of revelation by every 
arguraent|which could afte6l the reafonor piety of 
mankind. The exa6l balan ce of th e two religions 
continued but a moment ; and the piercing 
eye of ambition and avarice foon difcovered, 
that the profeflion of Chriftianity might contri- 
bute to the intereft of the prefent, as well as of a 
future life’\ The hopes of wealth and honours, 
the example of an Emperor, his exhortations, his 

See Tillemont, Mill, de® lmpemip% toni.iv. p.4a9* The 
the Hiiffians, mdf ia the darker ages, tlie Latiiis them- 
have been defirous of placing Conftantine in the catalpgiit 

to tJie third and fourth books of his life# He was accntoned 
to fayi tte whether Chrill was preached m pittencet or in iwth, he 
imild Bill (L ii* c. yS#)* 

10 
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irrefiftible fmiles, diffufed convi^lion among the c H A P. 
venal and obfequious crowds which ufually fill , 

the apartments of a palace. The cities which 
fignalized a forward zeal, by the voluntary de- 
ftrudtion of their temples, were diftinguifhed 
by municipal privileges, and rewarded with 
popular donatives; and the new capital of the 
Eaft gloried in the lingular advantage, that 
Conflantinople was never profaned by the wor- 
fhip of idols As the lower ranks of fociety 
are governed by imitation, the converfion ot 
'thofe who poflleffed any eminence of birth, of 
power, or of riches, was foon followed by de- 
pendent multitudes^'*. The falvation of the 
common people was purchafed at an ealy rate, 
if it be true, that, in one year, twelve thoufand_ 
men were baptifed at Rome, befides a propor- 
tionable number of women and children; and 
that a white garment, with twenty pieces of 
gold, had been promifed by the Emperor to 

M. de Tillemont (Hiii des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 374. 616.) 
lias defended? witli jftrength and fpirit, the \irgin purity of Con- 
ftaiitiiiopie againU fome malevolent infinuations of the Pagan 
■Xofimus. 

The author of the Hilloire Politique et Philofophique des deux 
Indes (tom.i- p.9.) condemns a law of Conilantme, which gave 
freedom to all the Haves "w ho fiioiild embrace Chrijlianity. The Em- 
peror did indeed publifh a law?- wlilch reilralned the Jews from,' cir- , 
cumcifingj perhaps from keeping any CHriHian Haves (fee Eufeb. 
in Vit. Conllant. !. iv. c. 27. and Cod. Theod. 1 . xvi* tit. ix» with 
Godefroy’s Commentary? tom. vi. p. 24,7.). But this imperfecSl ex- 
ception related only to the Jews; and the. great body of Haves, w^iio 
were the property of ChriHian or Pagan maftera, could not improve 
their temporal condition by changing their ..religion. '1 ,a.m igne-unt 
by what guides the Abbe Raynal was deceived.; as .die total alv:l.;ce 
of quotations,' is the .unpardonable Meinilh.' .of . his emertaming . 
laliorv% 


everj 
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CHAP, every, convert The powerful influence of 
. , Conflantine was not circujnfcribed by the narr 

row limits of his life, or of his dominions. The 
education which he bellowed on his fons and 
nephews, fecnred to the empire a race of princes, 
whofe faith was dill more lively and fincere, 
as they imbibed, in their earlieft infancy, the 
fpirit or at lead the doctrine of Chriftianity. 
War and commerce had Ipread the knowledge 
of the golpel beyond the confines of the Roman 
provinces; and the Barbarians, who hnd dif- 
dainfed an humble and profcribed fefil, foon 
learned to elleem a rehgion which had been 
lb lately embraced by the greateft monarch, 
and the mod . civilized nation of the globe 
The Goths and Germans, who enlided under 
the dandard of Rome, revered the crofs which 
glittered at the head of the legions, and their 
fierce countrymen received at the fame time 
the leflbns of faith and of humanity. The kings 
of Iberia and Armenia worfliipped the God of 

See A<Sia Sllveflrij anci HHl. Ecclef. Nicephor. CalliH, I. viL 
i'. 34. ap. Baronium Anna!. Ecclef. A.D. 334, N® 67. 74. Sucli 
evidence is contemptible enough ; but thefe circumftances are in them- 
felves fo probables that the learned Dr. Howell (Hiiftory of the World? 
vol. iii- p. 14.} has not fcrupled to adopt them. 

The converfion of the Barbarians Under the reign of Gonftantine 
is celebrated by the eeclefiaftical Mftorians (See Sozomens 1 - H. c. 6. 
and Theodoret, L L c* ^3? 34.). But Rufmus, the Latin tranllator of 
Eufebjuss deferves to be confidered as an original authority. His 
information was curioufly colleded from one of the companions of the 
Apoftle of JEthiopia> and from Bacurius? an Iberian prince, who was 
count of the domeftics. Father Mamachi has given an ample compi» 
latum on the progrefs of Ghriilianityj in thefirH and fecond volumes 
«f his great but imperfedi work. 

their 
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4lieir prote6lor; and their fubje6ls, who have chap. 
invariably preferved the name of Chriftians, 
dbon formed a facred and perpetual connedlion 
with their Roman brethren. The Chriftians of 
Rerlia were fufpeSled, in time of war, of pre- 
ferring their religion to their country ; but as 
long as peace fubfifted between the two empires, 

■the perfecuting fpirit of the Magi was effec- 
tually I’eftrained by the interpofition of Gon- 
ftantine ’A The rays of the Gofpel illuminated ' 
the coafl of India. The colonies of Jews, who 
had penetrated into Arabia and .^thiopia^®, 
oppofed the progrefs of Chriftianity ; but the 
labour of the raiffionaries was in fome meafure 
facilitated by a previous knowledge of the Mofaic 
revelation ; and Abyffinia Hill reveres the me- 
mory of Frumentius, who, in the time of Gon- 
ftantine, devoted his life to the converfion of 


thofe ^queftered regions. Under the reign of 
his fon Gonftantiiis, Theophilus who was him- 
felf of Indian extraction, was invefted with the 
double charadler of ambaffador and bilhop. 

See in Eufebius {in Vit. Conftant. I.iv. c. 9.) the prefling and 
pathetic epiftie of Coiiftantine in favour of his Chriliian brethren of 
Ferlia. 

7 "* See Bafnage? Hift. des Juifsi tom. vii. p. 183. tom. viiL p. 333, 
tom.ix. p. 810. The curious diligence of this writer purfues the 
Jewifh exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

79 Theophilus had been given in his infancy as a hohage by his 
.countiymen of the ifie of Diva, and was educated by the Romans in 
learning and piety. The Maldives, of wdiich h/Iale, or D/W, may 
he the capital, are a. clufter of 19.00 or 2000 minute iflands in the 
Indian ocean. The ancients were imperfedlly acquainted with the 
Maldives ; but they are defcribed in the tw^o Mahometan travellers 
of the ninth century, publijfhed by Renaudot. Geogi-aph. Nubierdxs, 
p*30, 31* B%rbeIot Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 704. Hift. Ge^ 
/perale des Voyages, tom. viii. 

T 4 He 
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CHAP. He embarked on the Red Sea with two hun- 
dred horfes of the *pureft breed of Cappadocia, 
which were feht by the Emperor to the prince 
of the Sabaeans, or Homerites. Tbeophilus 
was entrufted with many other ufeful or curious 
prefents, which might raife the admiration, and 
conciliate the friendftiip, of the Barbarians ; and 
he fuccefsfully employed feveral years in a paf- 
toral vilit to the churches of t he torrid zone®°. 
Change of The irreflftible power of the Roman emperors 
the nation- displayed in the important and dangerous 
rdigion, national religion. The terrors 

of a military force lilenced the faint and un- 
fupported murmurs of the Pagans, and there 
was reafon to expert, that the cheerful fub- 
miffion of the Chriftiaa clergy, as well as people, 
would be the refult of confcience and gratitude. 
It was long fince eftabliflied, as a fundamental 
maxim of the Roman conftitution, that every 
rank of citizens was alike fubje^l to the laws, 
and that the care of religion was the right as 
well as duty of the civil magiftrate. Conftan- 
tine and his lucceffors could not eafily perfuade 
themfelves that they had forfeited, by their 
converfion, any branch of the Imperial prerot 
gatives, or that they were incapable of giving 
laws to a religion which they had protedled and 
embraced. The emperors Hill continued to 
A.D. exercife a fupreme jurifdi 6 lion over the eccle- 
438. fi^ftical order; and the lixteenth book of the 

^ . Pfeiloliorgms, L iii. c. 4? 5? 6j with Godefroy’s learned obfervab* 
tions. Mftorical narrative is foon loft in an inquiry concerning 
to feat of par^dife? ftrange monfters, 

Theodofian 
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Theodofian code reprefents, under a variety of CHAP, 
titles, the authority whiclr they affumed in the . ^ , 
government of the Catholic church. 

But the diflin6bion of the fpiritual and tempo- Diflmaion 
ral powers®', which had never been impofed on 
the free fpirit of Greece and Rome, was intro- temporal 
duced and confirmed by the legal eftablilhment 
of Chriftianity. The office of fupreme pontiff, 
which, from the time of Numa to that of *Au- 
guflus, had always been exercifed by one of the 
mofl eminent of the fenators, was at length 
united to the Imperial dignity. The firft ma- 
giftrate of the ftate, as often as he was prompted 
by fuperftition or policy, performed with his own 
hands the fecerdotal fuinSlions ; nor was there 
any order of priefts, either at Rome or in the 
provinces, who claimed a more facred charaOler 
among men, or a more intimate communication 
with the Gods. But in the Chriftian church, 
which entrufts the fervice of the altar to a per- 
petual fucceffion of confecrated minifters, the 
monarch, whofe fpiritual rank is lefs honourable 
than that of the meaneft deacon, was feated 
below the rails of the fan<9:uary, and confounded 
with the reft of the faithful multitude The 

Emperor 

See the epiftle of Ofius, ap. Athanafium, vol. L p. 846. The 
public remonftrance which Ofms v/as forced to addrefs to the fon, 
contained the lame principles of ecclefiaftical and civil government, 
which he had fecretiy infhiied into the mind of the father* 

M* deja Baftie (Memoires de i’Academie des Infcriptions, tom. XV. 
p. 38 — 61.) has evidently proved, that Auguftus and his fucceffors ex- 
ercifed in perfon all the facred frmdlions of pontifex maximus, or high- 
prieft of the Roman empire. 

' Something of a contrary pra< 5 lice had infenfibly prevailed in the 
-church of.Conftantinople ; but the rigid Ambrofe commanded Theo- 

. dolin* 


Tfm.Tmmjm and ' fall ' 

Emperor might be falated as the father of his 
people, but he owed a filial duty and reverence 
to the fathers of the church j and the fame 
marks of refpedt, which Conftantine had paid 
to the perfons of faints and confeffors, were 
foon exacted by the pride of the epifcopal 
order A fecret confli6l between the civil and 
ecclefiaftical jurifdidlions, embarrafled the ope- 
rations of the Roman government ; and a pious 
Emperor was alarmed by the guilt and danger 
of touching with a profane hand the ark of 
the covenant. The feparation of men into the 
two orders of the clergy and of the laity was, 
indeed, familiar to many nations of antiquity ; 
and the priefts of India, of Perfia, of Affyria, of 
Judea, of Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, de- 
rived from a celeftial origin the temporal power 
and poffeffions which they had acquired. Thefe 
venerable inftitutions had gradually affimilated 
themfelves to the manners and government of 
their refpe^live countries ; but the oppofition 

dofius to retire below the mis, and taughi: him to know the difference 
between a king and a prieff. See Theodoret, 1 . v. c* i8. 

^ At the table of the Emperor Maximus, Martin, Bifhop of Tours, 
received the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the prelbyter his 
companion, before he allowed the Emperor to drink ; the Emprefs 
waited on Martin at table- Sulpicius Severus, in ¥it- Martin- 
c- ^3- and Dialogue ii. 7- Yet it may be doubted, whether thefe 
extraordinary compliments were paid to the biihop or the faint. The 
honour^ ufually granted to the former characSIer may be feen in Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities. 1 . ii. c. 9. and Valef. ad Theodoret, I.iv. c. 6. See 
the haughty ceremonial which Leontius, Biihop of Tripoli, impofed on 
the Emprefs. Tillemont, Hift. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 754. Pa» 
ties ApoftoL tom. ii. p. 179. 

Plutarch, in his treatife of Ills and Ofiris, informs us, that the 
icings of Egypt, who were not already priefts, were initiated, after 
their election,* into the lacerdotal order. 
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®r contempt of the civil power ferved to cement chap. 
the difcipline of the primitwe church. The 
Chriftians had been obliged to ele«a their own 
magiftrates, to raife and diftribute a peculiar 
revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of 
their repjiiblic by a code of laws, which were 
ratified by the confent of the peopte^ and the 
praftice of three hundred years. WhenConftan- 
tine embraced the faith of the Chriftians, he 
feemed to contradl a perpetual alliance with ^ 
diftinfit and independent focietyj and the pri- 
vileges granted or confirmed by that Emperor, or 
by his fucceffors, were accepted, not as the pre- 
carious favours of the court, but as the juft and 
inalienable rights of the ecclefiaftical order. 

The Catholic church was adminiftered by the ^ 

fpiritual and legal jurifdiaion of eighteen him- under thf 

dred bilhops ; of whom one thoufand were chrfftian 

feated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the 
Latin, provinces of the empire. The extent 
and boundaries of their refpe^live diocefes, had 
been varioufly and accidentally decided by the 
zeal and fuccefs oftthe firft miflionaries, by the 
wifhes of the people, and by the propagation of 
the gofpel. Epifcopal churches were clofely 
planted along the banks of the Nile, on the 
fea-coaft of Africa, in the proconfular Afia, and 

The numbers are not afceitained by any ancient writer, or ori- 
ginal catalogue ; for the partial lifts of the eaftem churches are com- 
paratively modern* The patient diligence of Charles a S*'® Paolo, 
of Luke FJolftenius, and of Bingham, has laborioufty inveftigated all 
the Epifcopal fees of the Catholic church, which was almoft commen- 
furate with the Roman empire. The ninth book of the ChriftianAn- 
tlquities is a very accurate map of ecclefiaftical geography. 

through 
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through the foutheny provinces of Italy. The 
bifliops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and 
Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and 
delegated their rural fuftragans to execute the 
fiibordinate duties of the paftoral office A 
Chriftian diocefe might be fpread over a pro- 
vince, or reduced to a village •, but all the 
bifhops pofleffed an equal and indelible cha- 
ra6ler: they all derived the fame powers and 
privileges from the apoflles, from the people, 
and from the laws. While the civil and military 
profeffions were feparated by the policy of Con- 
ftantine, a new and perpetual order of ecclefi- 
qflical miuifters, always relpedlable, fometimes 
dangerous, was eftabliflied in the church and 
ftate. The important review of their ftation 
and attributes may be dillributed under the 
following heads : I. Popular eledtion. II. Or- 
dination of the clergy. III. Property. IV. Civil 
jurifdicilion. V. Spiritual cenfures. VI. Exer- 
cife of public oratory. VII. Privilege of legif- 
lative afi’emblies. 

I. The freedom of ele6lion fubfilled long after 
the legal eftablifhment of Chriftianity 5 and the 

Oa the fubjetSt of the rural bifhops, or Charepifcopi, who voted 
in Synods, and conferred the minor orders, fee Thomaffin, Difcipline 
de I’Eglifle, tom. i. p. 447, &c. and Chardon, Hift. des Sacramens, 
tom. V, p. 595, &:c. They do not appear till the fourth century ; and 
this equivocal charadter, which jiad excited the jealoufy of tlie prelates^ 
was abolifhed before the end of the tenth, both in the Eaft and the 

'W#* ■ ' ■ ■ 

^ Thomaffin (Difcipline de FEgliffe, tom. ii. 1 . ii. c. i—- S. 
p.675*-^73H.) has copioufiy treated of the eiedlion of bifhops during 
the centuries, both in the EafI and in the Weft ; but he 

thews avacy piuftial bias in favour of the epifeopa! ariftocracy. Bing" 
ham (I. iv. is moderate ; and Chardon (Hift. des Sacremem» 
torn. V. p. is very clear and concife. 

fubjedts 








fubje6ls of Rome enjoyed in the church the pri- c H A P, 
vilege which they had loft in the republic, of 
choofing the magiftrates whom they were bound 
to obey. As foon as a bilhop had clofed his eyes, 
the metropolitan iffued a commiffion to one of 
his fuffragans to adminifter the vacant; fee, and 
prepare within a limited time, the future elec- 
tion. The right of voting was vefted in the in- 
ferior clergy, who were beft qualified to judge of 
the merit of the candidates j in the fenators or 
nobles of the city, all thofe who were diftinguilhed 
by their I'ank or property j and finally in the 
whole body of the people, who, on the appointed 
day, flocked in multitudes from the moft remote 
parts of the diocefe ®, and fometimes filenced, by 
theirturaultuous acclamations, thevoiceof reafon 
and the laws of difcipline. Thefe acclamations 
might accidentally fix on the head of the moft 
deferving competitor; of fome ancient brelbyter, 
fome holy monk, or fome layman, confpicuous 
for his zeal and piety. But the epifeopal chair 
was folicited, efpecially in the great and opulent 
cities of the empire, as a temporal rather than 
as a fpiritual dignity. The interefted views, the 
felfifli and angry paflions, the arts of perfidy and 
diffimulation, the fecret corruption, the open and 
even bloody violence which had formerly dift 
graced the freedom of eIe6lion in the common- 


Incredibilis multitudo, non folum ex eo oppido {Tours), fed 
etiam ex vicinis nrbibus ad fuiFragia ferenda convenerat, &c. Sulpi- 
cius Severus, In Viu Martin, c. 7. The council of Laodicea (canon 
xiii.) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Juftiaian coniines the right 
of efedUon to the NoYeE*c»ii. i. 
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CHAP.- wedths of Greece and Eotne, too often in-» 
, fluenced the choice of the fucceflbrs of the apot 

ties. While one of the Candidates boafted the 
honours of his family, a fecond allured his judges 
by the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, 
more guilty than his rivals, offered to lhare the 
plunder of the church among the accomplices of 
his facrilegious hopes’°. The civil as well as ec- 
clefiaftical laws attempted to exclude the popu- 
lace from this folemn and important tranfa6lion. 
The canons of ancient difcipline, by requiring 
feveral epifcopal qualifications of age, ftation, &c. 
reftrained in fome meafure the indifcriminate ca- 
price of the eleiSlors. The authority of the pro-i 
vihcialbifliops, who were affembled in the vacant 
church to confecrate'the choice of the people, 
was interpofed to moderate their paffions, and 
to correct their miftakes. The bifliops could re- 
fufe to ordain an unworthy candidate, and the rage 
of contending factions fometimes accepted their 
impartial mediation. The fubmiflion, orthere- 
fiftance, of the clergy and people, on various oc- 
calions, afforded different precedents, which were 
infenfibly converted into politive laws, and pro- 
vincial cufloms^V: but it was every where ad- 
mitted, as a fundamental maxim of religious po- 
licy, that no bifhop could be impofed on an ortho- 
dox church, without the confent of its members. 

The epiflles of Sidonius Appoilinaris (iv. 25. ¥11.5. 9.) exhibit 
fome of the fcandals of the Oallican church j and Gaul was lefs po- 
liihed alid lefs corrupt than the Eail* 

A compromife was fometimes Inti’oduced by law or by confent ; 
either the bifeops or the people chofe one of the thi’ee candidates who 
had been named by the other party. 


The 
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'The Emperors, as the guardians of the public c HAP. 
peace, and as the firft citizens of Rome and Con- , 

ftantinople, might efte6tually declare their wifties 
in the choice of a primate ; but thofe abfolute 
monarchs refpefited the freedom of ecclefiaftical 
eledlions; andwhiletheydiftributedand refumed 
the honoum of the ftate and army, they allowed 
eighteen hundred perpetual magiftrates to re- 
ceive their important offices from the free fuf- 
frages of the people®’^. It was agreeable to the 
dictates of juflice, that thefe magiftrates fliould 
not defert an honourable Ration from which they 
could not be removed ; but the wifdom of coun- 
cils endeavoured, without much fuccefs, to en- 
force the refidence, and to prevent the tranlla- 
tion of bifhops. The dilcipline of the Weft was 
indeed lefs relaxed than that of the Eaft; but the 
fame paflions which made thofe regulations necef- 
fary, rendered them ineffe6lual. The reproaches 
which angry prelates have fo vehemently urged 
againft each other, ferve only to expofe their com- 
mon guilt, and their mutual indifcretion, 

II. The bifliops alone poffeffed the faculty of u.Ordma-- 
fpiritual generation ; and this extraordinary pri- 
vilege might compenfate, in fome degree, for the 
painful celibacy®^ which was impofed as a virtue, 

as 

All the examples quoted by Thoi^allla (Difcipline de FEglife, 
tom. ii. Lii. c. 6. p. 704 — 714.) appear to be extraordinar)!^ a( 51 s of 
power, and even of oppreiEon. The confirmation of the Bifliop of- 
Alexandria is mentioned by Philoftorgius as a more regular proceeding 
(Hill. Eccief. 1 . ii. II.). 

The celibacy of the clergy during the firft five or fix centuries, 
is a fubjetSt of dilcipline, and indeed of controverfy, which has heeii 
Yery diligently exaiEiEed* See iff particular ThomaIBu, Difciplin^^ 

: de'^' 



de I’Eglife, tom. u I. ii. c. Ix. !xi. p. 886—902. and Bingliam’s An- 
tiquities, 1. iv. C. 5 . By each of thefe learned but partial critics? 
one half of the truth is produced, and the other is concealed. 

5 *^ Diodorus Siculus attefts and approves the hereditary fuccellioE 
of the priefthood among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the 
Indians (Li. p. 84* Lii. p. 142. 153. edit. Wefleling). The magi 
are defcribed by Ammianus as a very numerous family : ^^Perfsecula 
« multa ad prsefens un^ eMemque profapia multitude creata, Deo- 
« rum cultibus dedicata” (xxiii. 6.). Aufonius celebrates the 
Druidarum (De ProfelTorib. Burdigai. iv.) ; but we may infer from 
the remark of Csefar (vi. 13.), that in the Celtic hierarchy, fome room 
was left for choice and emulation. 

^ The fubje^l of the vocation, ordination, obedience, See. of the 
clergy, is l3d>^ou% difculTed by Thomaffin (Difeipline de ITgiife, 
tom. ii. p. I-— 83.} and Bingham (in the 4th book of his Antiqui- 
ties, more efpeda% the 4th? dth, and 7th chapters}* When the 

brother 


CHAP, as a duty, and ati^gth as a pofitive obligati din 
, 3£X. xhe religions of antiquity, ■which eftablilhed a 
feparate order of priefts, dedicated a holy race, a 
tribe or family, to the perpetual fervice of the 
Gods’*. Such inllitutions ■were founded for poC- 
feffion, rather than conqueft. The children of 
the priefts enjoyed, with proud and indolent 
fecurity, their facred inheritance j and the fiery 
fpirit of enthufiafin was abated by the cares, the 
pleafures, and the endearments of dom^ftic life. 
But the chriftian fanfiluary was open to every am- 
bitious candidate, who afpired to its heavenly 
promifes, or temporal pofleflions. The office of 
priefts, like that of foldiers or magiftrates, was 
ftrenuoufly exercifed by thofe pen, whofe temper 
and abilities, had prompted them to embrace the 
ecclefiaftical profeffion, or who had been fele6led 
by a decerning bifliop, as the beft qualified to 
promote the glory and intereft of the church. 
The bifhops’^ (till the abiife was reftrained by 

the 
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tlie prudence of the laws) might conftrain the c 
reluctant, and prote^ the diftrefled ; and the 
impofition of hands for ever bellowed fome of 
the moll valuable privileges of civil fociety. 
The whole body of die Catholic clergy, more 
numerous perfii^ the lophOC, was ex- 

empted hy the emperors from ail Ikwice, private 
or public, all municipal offices, and ail perfonal 
taxes and cmitributious, which preffed on their 
fellow-citizens wdth intolerable weiglit ; and the 
duties of their holy profeffion were accepted as 
a full difeharge of their obligations to the re- 
public Each bidiop acquired an"" ajifcdute 
and indefeafible right to the perpetual obe- 
dience of the clerk whom he ordametl : the 
clergy of each epifcopal church, with its de- 
pendent parilhes, formed a regular and perma- 
nent fociety; and the cathedrals of Conllanti- 
nople and Carthage maintained their pecu- 
liar 

brotlier of St^Jerom was ordamed in Cyprus, the deacons .forcibly- 
flopped his mouth, left he fhould make a folemn proteftation, -vt hich 
might invalidate the holy rites. 

The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the 
Chriftian emperors, is contained in the i6th book of the Theodofian 
code ; and is illuftrated with tolerable candour by the learned Gfe>defroy , 
whofe mind was balanced by the oppofite prejudices of a civilian and. 
a proteftant. 

Jiillinian, Novell, ciii. Sixty 4>reft)yters, or priefts, "(Mse hun- 
dred deacons, forty deaconefles, ninety fub-deacons, one hundred and 
ten readers, twenty-five chanters, and one hundred doorrkeepers ; in 
all, five hundred and twenty-five. This moderate number was fixed 
by the Empe^ror, to relieve the diftrefs of the church, which had 
been involved in debt and ufury by the expence of a much higher 
eftablifhment. 

Univerfus clerus eedefijK Carthagimenfis • . • fere ^umgmti 
amplius ; inter quos quaraplurimi erant ledores infantuli. ViiSlor 
Vitenfis, de Perfecut. Vandal, v. 9. p. 78. edit. Ruiaart. This 
, If ; .remnant 
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liar eUablifhment of five hundred ecclefiaftical 
minifters; Their ranks®* and numbers were 
infenfibly nofUltiplfed by the fuperftition of the 
times, which introduced into the clntfch the 
fplendid ceremonies of a Jewifli or Pagan tem- 
ple; and a long train of pi’iefts, deacons, fub- 
deacons, acolythes, exorcifts, readers, fingers, 
and door-keepers, contributed, in their refpec- 
tive nations, to fweli the pomp and harmony 
of religious worfliip. The clerical name and 
privilege were extended to many pious frater- 
nities, who devoutly fupported the ecclefiaftical 
throne Six hundred parabolani, or adven- 
turers, vifited the fick at Alexandria; eleven 
hundred copiata’, or grave-diggers, buried the 
dead at Conftantinople ; and the fwarms of 
monks, who arole from the Nile, overfpread 
and darkened the face of the Chriftian world. 

III. The edidb of Milan fecured the revenue 
as well as the peace of the church The 
Chriftians not only recovered the lands and 
houfes of which they had been ftripped by the 

remnant of a more profperous ftate fubMed tmder the oppreffion of 
the Vandals; 

^ The rmmher oi fe^en orders has been fixed ih the Latin chui'ch, 
exclufive of the epifcopal charadler. But the four inferior ranks, the 
minor orders, are now reduced to empty and ufelefs titles. 

See Cod. Theodof. L xVu tit. jj. leg. 42, 43. Godefroy’s Com- 
mentary, and the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Alexandria, fiiew the danger 
of thefe pious inftitutions, which often difturbed the peace of that 
turbulent capital. 

The edi< 5 l of Milan (de M.P* c»48*) acknowledges, by recitingj^ 
that there exifted a fpecies of landed property, ad jus corporis eorum, 
id eft, ecclefiarum non hominum fingulorum pertinentia. Such 'a 
decl^tbn of the fupreme magiftrate muft have been i-eceived 
in aU |he tnhuaak as a maxim of civil law* 
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periecuting laws of Diocletiafi, but they acquired’ CHAP- 
^ pez'fe^fc title to all the poffeffibhs which they , 

had hitherto enjoyed by the cohnivance of the 
Hiagiftrate. As foon as Chriftianity became the 
religion of the Empefot and the Empire, the 
national clergy might claim a deceflt and ho- 
nourable maintenance; and the payment of an 
annual tax might have delivered the people 
from the more oppreffive tributCj vfhieh fuper- 
llition irapofeS on her votaries.' But as the- 
Wants and expences of the church in'creafed 
with her proljzerity^ the eedefiaftical Order was 
Hill fupported and enriched by the voluntary 
oblations of the fliithful. Eight yeai's after the 
ediOt of Milan, Conftantine granted to all his A.D.3si. 
fubjedls the free and univerfil permiffion of be- 
queathing their foi tunes to the holy Catholic 
Church and their devOut liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxury or 
avarice, flovVed with aprofufe tlream at the hour 
of their death; The wealthy Chrillians were 
encouraged by the example of their fovereign. 

An abfolute monarclr, who’ is rich witho'ut pa- 
trimony, may be charitable witbout merit; and 
Conftantine too eallly believed that he fnould 
purchafe the favour of Heaven, if he maintained 
the idle at the expence of the induftrious y and 
diftributed among the faints the wealth of the 
republic. The fame meflenger who carried over 

Habeat unufquifque Ikentiam fan« 5 liffimo Gatholicae {eccleja:) 

TenerabHiqEe coixcilio, decedens bonorum qiiod optavit relinquere* 

Cod. Tbeodof. L xvi. tk. ii. leg 4. This law was piibliihed at Rome, 

A.D. 3513 at a time when Conftantine might forefee the probability 
«f a rupture with the Emperor of the Eaft. 

d;: u 2 . te ", ' 
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tp Afiic^a the head of Maxentms, might bp etj- 
trufted with an ©piiUe to Caeciiian, Bifliof of 
Carthage. The EtBperor acfjuaints him, that 
the treafprere fif the prllviiice are (hpe^ed tp 
pay into his hands the fum of three thoufand 
Jblles, or eighteen thoufepd pounds flerling, and 
to obey hjg ineqpifitions for the relirf of 

the churches p# Aftlica, Numidiaa and Maurita- 
nia Thie liheraHty of Conftantine ifiorea&d. 
in a juft, proportion to his faith, and to his vices. 
He affigned in each city a regular allowance of 
corn, to fupply the fund of ecclelia|lical charity, 
and the perfons of both fexes who embraced the 
wnaftijc life, beea«ie the peeoliar immntm oi 
^ir' . t^TOpie^.'Of f4l»s» 


difplayed the oftentatious piety of a prince, am- 
bitious in a declining age to equal the perfect 
labours of antiquity'"-^. The form of thefe re- 
ligious edifices was fimple and oblong ; though 
they might fometiines fwell into the fliape of a 
dome, and fometiines branch into the figure of 
a crofs. The timbers were framed for the raoft 
part of cedars of Libaniis; the roof was covered 

Eufebius, Hlft. Ecclef. 1 . X. 6. in Vit. Coufiantin. 1 . iv» c* aS* 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberality of the Chrillian hero, 
which the bifhop himfelf had an opportunity of knov/ing, and even of 
tahing. 

Eufebius, Hift. Ecdef. hx* c.,a,3,4. The Bilhop of Csefarea, 
who ftudied and gratified the tafte of his mailer, pronounced in 
public an elaborate . defeription of the church of Jerufalem (in Vit. 
Con£, h iv. c. 46.). It no longer exifts, but he has inferted in the 
life cl; .Conftantine (l.iii. c. 36.), a fnort account of the archlte< 5 lure and 
ornaments, He likewlfe mentions the church of the Holy Apoftles at 
Conftantincmle (IHv# 59.)* 
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ttith tiles, perhaps of gilt brafs ; and the wails, C H AR 
the columns, the pavement, were incrnfled with 
Variegated marbles. The moffi precious orna- 
ments of gold and filver, of filk and gems, were 
profufely dedicated to the fervice of the altar ; 
hnd this fpeeiouS roagniicehbA Was fuppm’ted on 
the folid aPd perpetMl bails of kfrtied prb|»efty. 

In tte %adfe' of two cetituries j from the bf 
Conflantine to that of Jullinian, the eighteen 
hundred churches bf the empire were enriched 
by the frequent and uriafieiiaWe gifts of the ^ ^ ^ 
prince and people. An annual hveoine of fix 
hundred pounds fterling may be reafonably af- 
hgned to the bifliops, who w'ere placed at an 
equal diftance between riches and poverty*'’', 
but the tlandard of their w'ealth infenfibly rofe 
with the dignity and opulence of the cities which 
they governed. An authentic but imperfedi 
rent-roll fpecifies fome houfes,lhops, gardens, and 
farms, which belonged to the three of 

Rome, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran, 
in the provinces of Italy, Africa, and the Ealf . 

They produce, beides a referved rent of oil, 
linen, paper, aromatics, &c. a deaf annual re- 
venue of twenty-two thoufand pieces of gold, or 

See Juflinian. Novell. cXxiii* 3. The revenue of the patriarchs, 
and the molt wealthy bifliops, is not exprelTed : the highefl: annual 
valuation of a bifliopric is Hated at thirty ^ and the loweH at 
pounds of gold ; the medium might be taken zi/txteen) but thele 
valuations are much below the real value* 

See Baronius (Annal. Ecclef. A. D. 334. N^ 58. 65. 70, 71.}. 

Every record which comes from the Vatican is juMy fufpedted ; 
yet thefe rent-rolls, have an ancient and authentic colour ; and it is 
at leaH evident, that, if forged, they were forged in a period wheti 
Jarmsp not kin^domsj were the objecSis of japal avance* 
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twelve thoufand pounds fterling. In the age o-f 
Conftantine and Juflinian, the bifliops no longer 
pofleffed, perhaps they no Ipnger deferved, the 
unfufpe^ing confidence of their clergy and 
people. The ecclefiaftiqal revenues of each 
jdiocefe were divided into four parts ; for the 
refpe6tive ufes, of the bilhop himfelf, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public 
worfliip ; and the abufe of this facred trull was 
Itiielly and repeatedly checked '"-K The patri- 
mony of the church was Hill lubjedl to all the 
public impofitions of the Hate The clergy 
of Rome, Alexandria, Theflalonica, &c. might 
foHcit and obtain fome partial exemptions ; but 
the premature attempt of the great council of 
Bimini, which afpired to univerfal freedom, 
was fuccefsfully refilled by the fon of Con- 
llantine 

IV. The 

See Thomaffin, Bifdpline de rEgllfe, tom. iii. 1. ii. c. 13, 14, 
15. p. 689 — 706. *rhe ’ legal divifion of the ecclefiaftical revenue 
does not appear to have been eftabliflied in the time of Ambrofe 
and Chryfoftom* Simplicius and Gelafius, who were bifliops of 
Rome in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their paf* 
toral letters as a general law> which was already confirmed hy the 
cuflom of Italy. 

* Ambrofe, the moft Rrenuous alTerter of ecclefiaftical privileges^ 
fubmits without a murmur to the payment of the land-tax- Si 
triburiim petit Imperator, non negamus ; agri ecclefiae folvunt 
tributum ; folvimus quse funt Csefaris C^fari, & quse funt Dei 
Deo : tributum Caefaris eft ; non negaliir.’^ Baronkis labours to 
Interpret this tribute as an ad of charity rather than of duty (Annal. 
Eccieb A. D. 387.); but the words, if not the intentions of Ambrofe, 
are more candidly explained by Thomaffiii, Difcipline de EEglife, 
tom. hi. 1. i. c. 34. p. a68. 

‘ In Ariminenlb fynodo funer eccleflarum & clericorum privile* 
gSs ^adatu habito, ufque eo difpofitK. piogreffi eft, ut juga quae 
vider^nr ad ecclefiam pertinere, a publica funclione ceftarent in- 
quietudine d e fi ft ente 5 quod noftra vidttur dudum fandio repuliiife, 

Cod» 
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IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tri- 
.bunal on the ruins of the civil and common law, 
Lave modeftly accepted, as the gift of Conftan- 
tine the independent jurifdicSlion, which was 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
induftry. But the liberality the Chriftiau 
emperors had a6i:ually endowed them with feme 
legal prerogatives, which fecured and dignified 
the iacerdotal chara6ler i . Under a defpotie 
government, the bifliops alone enjoyed and af. 
ferted the ineftimable privilege of being tried 
only by their peers; and even in a capital accur 
fation, a fynod of their brethren were the foie, 
judges of their guilt or innocence. Such a tri- 
bunal, unlefs it was inflamed by perfonal refent- 

Cod* Theod. 1 . xyI. kg. 15. Had the fyisod of Rimini carried 
this point, fuch pra< 51 :ical merit might have atoned for fome fpeculative 
herefies. 

From Eufebius (in Vit. Conftant. l.iv. c. 17.) and Sozomea, 
(1. i. c. 9.) we are ailiired that the ,eptfcppal jqrifdidtion was ex- 
tended and confirmed by Conikntine ; but the forgeiy of a famous 
edi6t, which was never fairly inferted in the Theodofian Code (fee 
at the end, tom. vi. p. 303.), is demonftrated by Godefroy in the 
moft fatisfa(fi:ory manner. It is jftrange that M. de Montefquieu, who 
was a lawyer as -well as a philofopher, thould allege this edi<fi: of 
Ponftantine (Efprit des Loix, Lxxix. c. 16.) without intimating _ any 
itifpicion. 

*** The fubje6l of ecclefiaftical jurifdidlion has been involved in a 
mift of paffion, of prejudice, and of intereft. Two of the faireft 
books which have fallen into my hands, are tlie Inftitutes of Canon 
Law, by the Abbe de Fleury, and the civil hiftory of FJaples, by 
Giannone* Their moderation was the eiFecfi: of fituatioh as well as; 
of temper. Fleury was a French ecclefiaftic, who refpedted the 
authority of the parliaments ; Giannone was an Italian lav^'er, who 
dreaded the power of the church. And here let me obfer^’^e, that 
as the general propofitions which I advance are the refult of many 
particplar and imperfctSl fadts, I muft either refer the reader to thole 
modem authors who have exprefsly treated the fubjedl:, or fwell thefe 
^tes to a difagreeable and difproportioned fize. 
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■ ' -''nUBKlilSlK Jf® FALL , 

rttenl'W ilfeOifdi Itti^t be-favoufafele, 

fw pV 4 W pairtMv, to tbtf tseefdotal wdef : but 
CpIiftaMilhe ^ais fetisfied “%. t^tai fecret irupuiiity 
%®UiA bei Jefe* flipit pifbf’ic feandal : 

«fl«i fItcKicene conneif waa edified by his public 
declaration, that if^he furprifed a bifhop in the 
a6t of adultery, he fliotdd caft bis Imperial 
mantle over the epifcogstl fintrer. 2. The do- 
meftic juriftli^filion of the bifhops AVas at once a 
privilege and a reftraifit of the ecclefiaftieal 
order, Vhofe civil caufes were decently with- 
drawn from the cognizance of a feeular judge. 
Their venial offences were not exjrofed fo the 
lhame of a public trial or puuifkment ; and the 
gentle correction, which the tendernefs^of youth 
may endure' froiu its parents or inftrudloi'S, was 
Ififlf£led by the temperate fe verity of the bilhops. 
But if the clergy were guilty of any crime which 
could not be fufficientiy expiated by their de- 
gradation from an honourable and beneficial 
profelfion, the Roman raagiftrate drew the 
fword of jtfffi'ce, without any regard to ecclefi- 
aftical immunities. 3. The arbitration of the 
Mtbops Was ratified by a pofftive law ; and the^ 
judges were inftruclcd to execute, without ap- 
{?ea[ or delay, the epifcopal decrees, wbofe vali- 
dity had hitherto depended on thO confent of 
the parties^ The converfion &i the magiftrates 
themfeJves, and of the whole empire, might gra- 
remove the fears and fcruples of the Chrif- 

^ has -cdlleffled fi’om Rii£tos> T^eodoret? See. the 

ibd* toguage of Conflaiiitime. Mem, Ecclef. tom. Hi. 
P*749> ’ 

16 tians^i 
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tians. But they ftil! reforted tcf the tribunal of e H A Pj 
the bifhops, whofe abilities and integrity they . 

efteemed ; and the venerable Auftin enjoyed the 
fetisfaSion of complaining that his fpiritual func- 
tions were perpetu^ly interrupted by the invi- 
dious labour of deciding' fb# ekiai or the pof- 
fefSoft of* ftlver^and gold, of fettd^'anfd cattle. 

4i The ancient privilege of fan^iuary frMf 
fefred to the Chfiftiaii temples, and extended, by 
the liberal piety of the younger Theodofius, to 
the precindls of confecrafed ground The 
fugitive, and even guilty, fuppliants, Were per- 
mitted to implore either the jnftice, or the ifterCy, 
of the Deity and his minifters. The fafli vio- 
lence of defpotifm was fufpended by the mild 
interpofition of the church; and the lives or 
fortunes of the mod eminent fubjedts might be 
protected by the mediation of tire bilhop. 

V. The bilhop was the perpetual cenfor of the v. Spid- 
morals of his people. The difcipline of penance 
was digelled into a fyllein of canonical jurifprii- 
dence"'^, which accurately defined the duty of 


See Cod. Theod. I. lx. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra. 
Faolo (tom. iv. &c.) thete k air excellent difcoiirle on the 

©rigin, claims, ahufes, and limits of fandl:uaries. He jnftly ohlerves, 
that ancient Greece might perhaps* contain fifteaaf ®^ twenty a%jld 
OF fan^uaries; a number w^hich at preifent m^ty be fbtiati ia It^y 
wkferin- the walls of a lingle city. 

The penitential jurifprudence was continually rm|H*oved by 
the caaions of the councils. But as many cafes* wCre ftiH left to the 
difcretiott of the bifhops, they occafionally pnbiiilied, after the exam- 
ple of the Prsetor, the rules of difcipbne tlrey propofed 

to obferve. Among the canonical epifllescif ChefoiFFth century, tbofe 
of &lil the Great were the ihoft celebrated* They are inferted ins 
the Pandedls of I^teveridge (tom. ii* p. 47— 151.)^ atrcf are tranfl'ated 
by Chardou. Kifti des Sacremens, tom. iy. p. 219— » 77. 
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private or public confeffion, tbe , rules of evir 
deuce, , the degrees of guilt, and the meafure 
of punifhment. It was impofEble to execute 
this fpiritual cenfurjB, if the Chriftian pontiff, 
•who punifhed the obfcure fins of the multitude, 
j'elpe&ed the confj)icuons vices and deftrii6live 
crimes of the magiftrate : but it was impoffible 
to arraign the conduct of the magiftrate, withr 
out controuling the adminiftration of civil go- 
vernment. Some confiderations of religion, or 
loyalty, or fear, prote<fted the facred perfons of 
the emperors from the zeal or refentment of 
the bifliops ; but they boldly cenfured and ex- 
communicated the fubordinate tyrants, who 
•were not invefted with the majefty of the pur- 
ple. SL AtitattMus excommunicai^yone of the 
jninifters of Egypt ; and the intermit which he 
pronounced, of fire and water, was folemnly 
tranfmitted to the churches of Cappadocia 
Under the reign of the younger Theodofius, 
the polite, the eloquent Synefius, one of the de- 
fcendants of Hercules filled the epifcopal 
feat of Ptoleraais, near the ruins of ancient Cy- 

Bafil Epiftol. xlvi. in Baronins (Aixnal. Ecclef. A. D. 3 70* W 91.}, 
wlio declares that he purpoMy relates itj to convince governors that 
they were not exempt from a fentence of excommunication* In hi* 
opinion, even a royal head is not fafe from the thunders of thelTatican ; 
and the cardinal IhewsMmfelf much more conliftent than the lawyers 
and theologians of the Galilean church* 

The long feries of his anceftors, as high as Euryfthenes, the 
iirfk Boric king of Sparta, and the fifth in lineal defeent from Her- 
cules, was inferibed in the public regifters of Cyrene, a Lacedsemo- 
man colony. (Synef. EpiU. Ivii. p* 197. edit. Petav.) Such a pure 
and illu&idns pedigree of feventeen hundred years, without adding 
the royal anchors of Hercuks, cannot be equalled in the hiftory of 
mankind. 
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fene'’^ and the philofophic bifliop fupported c 
with dignity the character which he had re- ^ 
jTumed with relufitance He vanquiftied the 
monfter of Libya, the prefident Andronicus, 
who abufed the authority of a venal office, in- 
vented new modes of r^qjine and torture, and 
aggravated the guilt of oppreffioil and that of 
facrilege ' After a fruitlefs attempt to reclaim 
.the haughty magiflrate by mild and religious 
admonition, Synefius proceeds to indidt the lafl 
fentence of ecclefiaftical juftice whiclj de;^ 

1*7 Synefms (tie Regno, p. a.) pathetically deplores the fallea 
and mined llate of Cyrene, ttoXi; sraXaiov ovopot xa* crE^yov, xdt 

IV u)^n TUiv cro^ov: wv x.0Lt> spEiTrtov. 

Ptolemais, a new city^ 8a miles to the weffcu’ard of Cyrene, aflumed 
the Metropolitan honours of the Pentapolis, or Upper Libya, which 
were afterwards transferred to Sozufa. See WelTeling Itinerar.p 67, 
68. 73 a. Cellarius Geograph, tom . H. part ii. p. 7 a. 74. Carolus a 
Paulo Geograph. Sacra, p. ^73. D^^nville Geographic Ancienne, 
tom. iii. p. 43, 44. Memohres de I'Acad. des Infcriptions, tom. xxxvii. 
p. 363— -391. 

Synehus had previoufly reprefented his oiyn dlfgaalificationt 
(EpifL C.Y. p*a46 — -^50.). He loved profane ftudies and profane fports; 
he was incapable of fupporting a life of celibacy ; he difbelieved the 
refurr e<Slion ; and he refufed to ^rezch/Mes to the people unlefs he 
might be permitted to at home. Theophilus, primate 

of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary com- 
promife. See the life of Synelius in Tillemont Mem. Ecclef, tom.xiu 
p.499--^54*'; 

Seethe invei£l:ive of Synefius, Epift.lviL p. 191 — -aoi. The 
promotion of Ahdronicus was illegal ; fince he was a native of Bere- 
renice, in the fame province. .The inftruments of torture are cuiioufly 
fpecified, the or preL, the the 

poAaCic, the otmy^a, and the that varioufly preiFed or 

dihended the fingers, the feet, the ndfe, the ears, and the lips of the 
vidtims. 

- The fentenc.e of excommunication is exprefied in a rhetorical 
fiyle. Synefius, Epift. Ivi'i. p aoi- - 203.) The method of involvV 
ing whole families, though fomewhat unjuft, was improved into 
iiiatioiial interdids. ■ ' , 
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VI. Free- 
dom of 
|)ublic 
preachingi. 


rotes hfe aljfefeiates and their 

famines, to thfe ahftotrei^e of earth and beafven. 
The impetfitoftt feiners, «iore cfuel than Pha- 
lajfe ^ednadhe^ih, riiofO defei^^ive tlraw war, 
peftfffetice,’6i* k clotfd of locdfls, are do|rfitdd of 
tl« tra«e and privileges of Chrillians, of the 
participation of the facraments, and of the hope 
of Paradife, The hifhop exhorts the clergy, 
the magiftrates, and the people, to- renounce 
ad fociety with the enemies of Cbrift; to ex- 
dade them- front their houfes and tables ; and 
to refufe them the common offices of life, and 
the decent rites of burial. The church of Pto- 
lemais, obfeure and contemptible as flte may 
appear, addreffes this deekration to all her fifter 
Ghurches of the world ; and the profane who 
fejedt her decrees, will be involved ift the guilt 
and puniffiment of Andronicus and his impious 
followers, 'i'hefe fpiritual terrors were enforced 
a dexterous application to the Byzantine 
court ; the trembling prefiderit implored the 
laerey tl>a and the defeendanfe of 

Hercules dnjoyed the fatisfadion of railing a 
proftrate tyrant from the ground Such prin- 
ciples and fuch examples infenfibly prepared 
the tfitimph of the Roman pontiffs, who have 
trampled on the necks of kings. 

Yl. Every p^ular government has experi- 
enced the effeas o-ffnde or artificial eloquence. 
The coldeft nature is animated, the firmefl rea- 
fott^^^ed, by the rapid communication of the 

See Syt^HS Eplft. xlvu. p. i86, 187. Epift. Ixxil. p. al8, ai?. 
Epili:. Ixxxix. p. 230— . 

prevailing 
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prevailing impulfc ; and eajeh is affedted e H A 

by his own paflions, and by thofe .of ithe furround- ^ 

iag muliitude. The ruin of civil liberty had 
filenesd the demagogpes of* 4Ahens, and the fri- 
toones of Rcpie } tHs preaching, which 

feeins Ckifr 

had flfOt bow 4he 

of ai3^.i<juity 5 awi the eai's stsf* 0pi(wo»r«to 
were never invaded by the harih fowd popUr 
iar eloquence, till the pul|ttts of the empire were 
jgjiled with facred orators, who poffeffed fome ad« 
vantages unknown to their profanepredeceffors'”. 

The ai'guments and jhetoric of the tribune were 
iaftantly oppofed, with equal arms, by Ikiiful and 
refolute antagonifts ; and the caufe of troth and 
reafbn might derive an accidental fupport from 
tile .eondidt of hoflile patfipns. The bifiiop, or 
fej»e' diftingoidied prelbyterj to wbom he cau- 
thaiifly delegated the powers of i^eaching, ha- 
raogoedj without the danger of ioterroption oj 
reply, a fubmidive multitude, whofe minds had 
been prepared and fubdued bythe anyful cere- 
monies of .religion. Such was the ftridt fubor- 
dination of the Catholic church, that the lame 
concerted founds might ilTue atonce-from an hun- 
dred pulpitsof Italy or Egypt, if they were 

by 

See ThomaiTm (Difcipllne de FEglife, tom. ii. L iiL e. 83* 
pi i76i“rr-i77o.) and Bingham (Jtatiquities, voL i. 1 . xm 0. 4. ■ 

p. 688 — 717.). Breaching was confidered as the moli important 
•office of the bifiiop ; but this fundion was fpmetimes intruded to 
fuch prefbyters as Chryfoffom and Auguftin. 

Queen Elizabeth ufed this expreffion, ancl praitifed this artj» 
whenever fhe wifhed to prepoffefs the minds of her people in favour 
^f any exti-aordinary meafure of government. The lioilHe effedls of 
this were apprehended by her fucceffor? and feverely felt by his 



C H A P. by the raafter hand of the Roman or Alexandria^ 
^ primate. The defign of this iuftitution was laud- 
able, but the fmits were not always falutary The 
preachei^ recomihended the pradlice of the fo- 
OM’ duties ; but they exalted the perfe6tion of 
monajflic virtue, which is painful to the individual, 
and ufelefs to mankind. Their charitable ‘ex- 
hortations betrayed a fecret wilbs that the clergy 
might be permitted to manage the wealth of the 
faithflil, for the benefit of the poor. The mofl 
fublime reprefen tations of the attributes and laws 
of the Deity were fullied by an idle mixture of 
metaphyfical Subtleties, puerile rites, and fi6li-- 
tioL’s miracles : and they expatiated, with the 
moft fervent zeal, on the religious merit of hating 
the adverfarieS, and obeying the' miniflers, of the 
church. When the public peace was diftrafiled 
by herefy and fchifin, the facred orators founded 
the trumpet of difcord, and perhaps of fedition. 
The underllandings of their congregations were 
perplexed by my fiery, their paffions were inflamed 
by invedlives : and they rufhed from the Chrif- 
tian temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared 
either to fiiffer or to infli6l martyrdom. The cor- 
ruption of tafle and language is ftrongly marked 
in the vehement declamations of the Latin bifhops ^ 
but the compofitions of Gregory and Chryfoftora 
have been compared with the mod fplendid mo- 
dels of Attic, or at lead of Afiatic, eloquence"-^. 

foil. ^ pulpit, drum eccleliaflic/^ Sec* See Heylin’s Life of 

p- 15 a. 

iWieft orators acknowledged, that, as they were defti« 
tuteof the gifl'St; lotocles, they endeavoured to acquire the arts of 
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VII. The reprefentatives of the Chriftian re- c fit A P. 
public were regularly affembled in the fpring and ^ . 
autumn of each year ; and thefe fynods diffiifed vn. Pn- 
the fpiritof ecclelBaftical difcipline and legiflation 
through the hundred and twenty provinces of the affembKes, 
Eoman world t . The arcbbifet^ -pc metropoli- 
tan.was empowered, by the law^' to the 

fuffragan biftiops of his province j to revife their 
eondu6ti to vindicate their rights, to declare their 
faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates 
who were elefifced by the clergy and people to fup- 
ply the vacancies of the epifcopal college. The 
primates of Kome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car- 
thage, and afterwards Conftantinople, who ex- 
ercifed a more ample jurifdi6iion, convened the 
numerous ailembly of their dependent biftiops. 

But the convocation of great and extraordinary 
fynods was the prerogative of the emperor alone. 
Whenever the emergencies of the church re- 
quired this decifive meafure, he difpatched a per- 
emptory fuimnons to the biftiops, or the deputies 
of each province, with an order for the ufe of 
poft-horfes, and a competent allowance for the 
expences of their journey. At an early period', A.D. 314. 
when Conftantine was the protedlor, rather than 
the profelyte, of Chriftianity, he referred the 
African controverfy to the councilof Arles ; in 
which the biftiops of York, of Treves, of Milan, 

The councilof Nice, in the fourth, fifth, $xth, and feventh 
estnons, has made fome fundamental regulations concerning fynods, 
metropolitans, and primates. The Nicene canons have been va- 
rioufly tortured, abufed, interpolated, or forged, according to the 
interefi; of the clergy. The SuifurMcarm» dxnvchQSf afiigned (by 
Kufinus) to the BHhop of Rome, have been made the fubjecSl of 
Tehement controverfy. See Sirmond, Opera, tom. iv. p. i — 
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and of Cf#«i|agp9 md bretiwen, to 

de^al^fs bi^ue on th£ common inr 

tcr>#,.)®f tb# cbureh '**. Ele?ea 

j?^s:*[^iarw^^l|.moreB«ineronsai^«idbbrated , 
convened at Nice in K&ynia, to 
by tlieir final fentence, the fubtle diC- 
pates which had arifen in Egypt on tiie fubje£l 
ojf the Tiinity. Thr.ee hundred and eighteen 
bifliops obeyed the fummiOos of Itibair indulgent 
mailer ; the ecelefiaftics of evei-yTank, and fcS:, 
and denomination, have been computed at two 
tboidand and forty-eight perfons”’ ; the Greeks 
appeared in perfon ; and the con&nt of the Lor 
tins was expreffed by the legates of the Roman 
poptiC The ifeflion, which laded about two 
naotrtbSa fre^fa^itlyhonoiired by die iwefeut* 

of the Emperor. Leaving his guards at the door, 
he feated liimfeif(with the permiffion of the coun- 
cil) on a low ftool in the midft of the hall. Gon- 
lian tine liftened with patience, and fpoke with 
niodefty: andwbilefee influenced the debates, he 
humbly proffeflbd fhat he was the miniller, not 
the judge, irf the fuecdfors of the apoftles, who 
bad been eliabiilhed as priefts and as gods upon 
emtjh !?*, ^uch profound reverence of an abfoiute 

We liave only thirty-tliree or forty-feven epifcopal fubfcrlp- 
tions : but Ado, a indeed of fmall account, reckons fix liun- 

dred bifhops in tbe- of Arles* TiHe®[iont Mem* Ecclef. 

tom. vi p.4^®* 

See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 9x5, and Beaufobre Hifi. du 
ifei^etfoie, tom; i. p. 529. The name of dijhop) which is given 


Ecciefiafiiq^ 6^9 — 7^9* 

monarch 



See 


ts to the 3048 eccietiaitics (Annal. tom. 1. p. 440* verl 
be extended far beyond the limits of an orthodox 01 
itxon. 
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toonarch towards a feeble and unarmed alTembly chap. 
of his own fubjadlSjCan only be compared lo the , . 

relpedt with which the fenate had been treated 
by the Roman princes who adopted the policy 
of Auguftus. Within the fpace of fifty years, 
a philofophic Ipedlator of the viciffitudes of 
human atfairs, might have contemplated Tacitus 
in the fenate of Rome, and Conftantine in the 
council of Nice. The fathers of the Capitol 
and thofe of the church had alike degenerated 
from the virtues of their founders ; but as the 


bilhops were more deeply footed in the public 
opinion, they fullained their dignity with more 
decent pride, and lometimes oppofed, with a 
manly fpirit, the wiflies of their fovereign^ The 
progreis of time and fuperftition erazed the 
memory of the weaknefs, the paflion, the ig‘ 
norance, which difgraced thefe ecclefiaftical 
jiynods; and the Catholic world has unanimoufly 
fubmitted to the infallible decrees of tbe 
general councils 

Sancimus igitur vicem legum obtinere, qiise a quatuor San<S%is 
Conciiiis : . . expofitae funt aut firmatse. Prsedidlarum enim quatuot 
fynoclorum dogmata ficut fandl:as Scripturas et regulas ficut lege* 
obfenramus. Jultinian. Novel, cxxxi. Beveridge (ad Pandedl. pro* 
leg. p. 2.) remarks, that the emperors never made new laws in eccle- 
fiaftical matters ; and Giannone obfe;ves, in a very dilferent fpirit, 
that they gave a legal iandion to the canons of councils. Iftoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. i, p. 136. 

^ See the article Con'CILE in the Encyclopedic, tom. iii. p. 668 
—679, edition de Lucques. The author, M. Je dodleur Bouchaud, 
has difcuftedj according to die principles of the Gallican church, the 
principal queftions which relate to the form and conftitution of general^ 
national, and provincial councils. The editors (lee Preface, p. xvi.) 
have realbii to be proud oi this article. Thofe who confult their 
]feenfe compilation, feldom depart fo well fatisfied. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Petjecwliait (^HereJy,—TheJbhi/rn of the Dona- 
tifis. — The Arian Contro'verjy. — Athamfus.— 
Bijtra&ed State of the Church and Empire 
under ConjlanUne and his Sons, -loleration 
of Paganifin. 


'T'HE grateful applaufe of the clergy has con- 
^ fecrated the memory of a prince who in- 
dulged their paflions and promoted their intereft. 
Conftantine gave them fecurity, wealth, honours, 
and revenge ; and the fupport of the orthodox 
feith was confidered as the moft facred and im- 
portant duty of the civil magiftrate. The edia of 
Milan, the great charter of toleration, had con- 
firmed to each individual of the Roman world the 
privilege of choofing and profeffing his own reli- 
o-ion. But this irieftimable privilege was foon vio- 
fated : with the knowledge of truth, the Emperor 
imbibed the maxims of perfecution ; and the feas 
which diffented from the Catholic church, were 
affixed aad opprefled by the triumph- of Chrifti- 
anity. Conftantine ealily believed that the He- 
retics, ^o prefuined to difpute Jds (pinions, or 
to oppofe his commands, were guilty of the moft 
^furd and criminal obftinacy j and that a fea- 
fonable application of moderate feverities rai^it 
fi^lhofe unhappy men from the danger of an 
ev^ihti^ng condemnation. Not a moment was 
loft ih excluding the minifters andteachex^s of the 

feparated congregations from any fliai'e oi the re- 

■ ■ ■ .. 
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Wards and immunities which the Emperor had fo c H A P. ’ 

liberally beftowed on the orthodox clergy. But , i 

as the fe^laries might Hill exift under the cloud > 

of royal difgrace, the conqueft of the Eaft was im- 
mediately followed by an edi^i which announced 
their total deftrufition ^ After a pf^ihble filled ■ 

with paffion and reproach, Conftantine abiblutely 
prohibits the affemblies of the Heretics, and cdh- 
fifcates their public property to the ufe either of 
therevenueor of the Catholic church. Thele^ls 
againft whom the Imperial feverity was dire6ted, / 

appear to have been the adherents of Paul of Sa- 
mofata j the Montanifts of Phrygia, who main- ; 

tained an enthufiaftic fucceffion of phophecy, the • 

Novatians, who flernly reje 61 :ed the temporal eifi- 
cacy of repentance ; the Marcionites and Valen- 
tinians, under whofe leading banhers the various 
Gnofticsof Afia and Egypt had infenfibly rallied j i 

and perhaps the Manichfeaus, who had recently 
imported from Perfia a more artful compdfition 
of Oriental and Chriftian theology The defign 
of extirpating the name. Or at| leaft of reftraining 
the progrefs, of thefe odious Heretics, was profe- 
cuted with vigour and effect. Some of the penal 
regulations were copied from the edidls of Dio- 
cletian; and this method of converfion was ap- 

^ Eufebms in Vit. Couftantin. L Hi. c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 

^ After fome examination of the various opinions of Tillemont, 

Beaufbbrej Lardner, I am convinced that Manes did not propa- 
gate this fedlj ’even in Perfia, before the year 5570. ft is ilrange, that 
a philofophic and foreign herefy fhould have penetrated fo rapidly into 
the African provinces ; yet I cannot eafily rejeft the edi6t of Diocle- 
tian againfi: the Manich^ans,' which may found in Baronms^ 

(AnuahEccI. A. Di 287.). 
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^ X3a^" the fame biftjops who had felt the 

hand ofoppreflion, and had pleaded for the rights 
of humanity. Two immaterial circuinftances 
may ferve, however, to prove that the mind of 
Conllantine was not entirely corrupted by the 
Ipirit of zeal and bigotry. Before he condemned 
the Manichmans and their kindred fedls, he re- 
folved to make an accurate inquiry into the 
nature of their religious principles. As if he 
diflrufled the impartiality of his ecclefiaftical 
counfellors, this delicate commiflion was en- 
trufted to a civil magiftrate ; whofe learning and 
moderation hejuftly efteemed; and of whofe 
venal charadler he was probably ignorant ^ The 
Emperor was foon convinced, that he had too 
haftily proferibed the orthodox faith and the 
exemplary morals of the Novatians, who had 
diffented from the church in fome articles of 
difcipline which were not perhaps eflential to 
falvation. By a particular edidt, he exempted 
them from the general penalties of the law 
allowed them to build a church at Conftan- 
tinople, refpedted the miracles of their faints, 
invited their Bifliop Acefius to the council of 
Nice ; and gently ridiculed the nai'row tenets 
of his fedl by a familiar jell ; which, from the 

^ Conftantinus, enim cum limatius fuperllitionum qiizereret feaas? 
Manichseorum et fimilium, &c. Ammian* xv. 15. Strategius, who 
from this commifTion obtained the furname of Mu/oniamj, was a 
Chriftian of the Arian fea. He aaed as one of the counts at the 
council of Sardica, Libanius praifes his mildnefs and prudence, 
Valef. ad, locum Ammian. 

C^, Theod- Lxvi. tit^ v. leg. 55* As the general law is not in-* 
ferted in the Theodofian Code, it is probable, that in the year 43^^ 
the fedli which it had condemned were already extiadl* 

12 
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mouth of a fovereign, miift have been received c H A P. 
with applaufe and gratitude ^ 

The complaints and mutual accufations which African 
alTailed the throne of Conftantine, asfoon as the ontro- 
death of Maxentius had fubmitted Africa to his A.m’313. 
vidlorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an im- 
perfedt profelyte. He learned with furprife, 
that the provinces of that great country from the 
confines of Cyrene to the columns of Hercules, 
were diftradled with religious difcord'". The 
fource of the divifion was derived from a double 
election in the church of Carthage ; the fecond, 
in rank and opulence, of the ecclefiaftical 
thrones of the Weft. Cfficilian and Majorinus 
were the two rival primates of Africa ; and the 
death of the latter foon made room for Donatus, 
who by his fuperior abilities and apparent vir- 
tues was the firmeftfupport of his party. The 
advantage which Caecilian might claim from the 
pi’iority of bis ordination, was deftroyed by the 
illegal, or at leaft indecent, hafte, with which 
it had been performed, without expedling the 
arrival of the biftiops of Numidia. The autho- 


^ So2omen> Li. c. Socrates, L L c. lo* Thefe Mftoriansi 
have been fufpeifted, but I think without reafon, of an attachment 
to the Novatian do« 5 b:me. The Emperor faid to the Bifliop, 
Acelius, take a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourfelf/' Moft of 
the Chriflian fe<fls have, by turns, borrowed the ladder of Acelius. 

^ The beft materials for this part of ecciefiafHcal hiftory may be 
found in the edition of Optatus Milevitanus, publifhed (Paris, 1700) 
by M. Dupin, who has enriched it with critical notes, geographical 
difcuflions, original records, and an accurate abridgment of the 
whole controverfy, M. de Tillemont has bellowed on the DonatiHs 
the greatell part of a volume (tom. vi. part i.) : and I am indebted to 
him for an ample colledlion of all the palTages of his favourite St. Aus«. 
ljuftin, which relate to thofe heretics. 

ritj' 
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CHAP, rity of thefe bifliops, who, to the number of 
, , feventy, condemned Cmcilian, and confecrated 

Majorinus, is, again weakened by the infamy of 
fome of their perfonal charafilers ; and by the 
female intrigues, facrilegious bargains, and tu- 
multuous proceedings which are imputed to 
&is Numidian council ^ The bifliops of the 
contending fadlions maintained, with equal 
ardour and obftinacy, that their adverfaries 
were degraded, or iat le’aft diflionoured by the 
odious crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures 
to the officers of Diocletian. From their mu- 
tual reproaches, as well as from the ftory of 
this dark tianfa6tion, it may juftly be inferred 
that the late perfecution had embittered the zeal, 
without reforming the manners, of the African 
Chriftians. That divided church was incapable 
of affording an impartial judicature ; the con.^ 
troverfy was folemnly tried in five fucceffive tri- 
bunals, which were appointed by the Emperor ; 
and the whole proceeding, from the firft appeal 
to the final fentence, lafted above three years. 
A fevere inquifition, which was taken by the 
Prsetorian vicar, and the proconful of Africa, 
the report of two epifcopal vifitors who had been 

’ Scliifma Igitur illo tempore confufe raulieris iracundk peperit f 
ambitus nutrivit; avaritia roboravit. Optatus, Li. c. 19. Tbe 
language of Purpuiius is that of a furious madman. Dicitiir te necafle 
fiiios fororis tusD duos. Furpurius refpondit : Putas me terreri a te 
• . .occidi ; et occido eos qui contra me faciimt. Ada ConciL 
Cirtenfis, ad calc. Optat. p. ^74. Wien Cacilian was invited to 
an afiembly of biihops, Purpurius faid to his brethren, or rather to 
his accomplices, Let him come hither to receive our impofition of 
hands ; and we will break his head by way qf penance.” Optat. 
LL c. 19. 

fent 
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fent to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of c H A P. 
Eome and of Arles, and the fupreme judgment , . 

of Conflantine hirafelf in his facred confiftory, 
were all favourable to the caufe of Caecilian; 
and he was unanimoufly acknowledged by the 
civil and ecclefiaftical powers, as the true and 
lawful primate of Africa. The honours and 
eftates of the church were attributed to Ms fuf- 
fragan biihops, and it was not without difficulty, 
that Conftantine was fatisfied with inflicting the 
punilhment of exile on the principal leaders of the 
Donatift faction. As their caufe was examined 
with attention, perhaps it was determined with 
jullice. Perhaps their complaintwas notwithout 
foundation, that the credulity of the Emperor had 
been abufed by the infidious arts of his favourite 
Ofius. The influence of falfehood and corruption 
might procure the condemnation of the innocent, 
or aggravate the fentence of the guilty. Such 
an aCt, however, of injuftice, if it concluded an 
importunate difpute, might be numbered among 
the tranfient evils of a defpotic adminiftration, 
which are neither felt nor remembered by 
pofterity. 

But this incident, fo ineonfiderable that it Schlfmof 
fcarcely deferves a place in hiftory, was produc- 
tive of a memorable fchifra, which afiiiCled the A.D.315. 
provinces of Africa above three hundred years, 
and was extinguilhed only withChriftianity itfelf. 

The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticifm 
animated the Donatills to refufe obedience to the 
ufurpersjwhofe eleCbion they dilputed, audwhofe 
Ipiritual powers they denied. Excluded from 
X 4 the 
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C HAP, the civil and religious, comittunion of mankind^ 
, • , they boldly excommunicated the reft of mankind 

who had embraced the impious party of Ca!ci„ 
lian, and of the Traditors, from whom he de- 
rived his pretended ordination. They afferted 
with confidence, and almoft with exultation, 
that the Apoftolical fucceffion was interruptedf 
that all the bifliops of Europe and Afia were in- 
fedled by the contagion of guilt and fchifm ; and 
that the prerogatives of the Catholic church 
were confined to the chofen portion of the Af- 
rican believers, w'ho alone had preferved invio- 
late the integrity of their faith and difcipline. 
Tliis rigid theory was fupported by the moil un- 
charitable condu6l. Whenever they acquired a 
profelyte, even from the diftant provinces of the 
Eaft, they carefully repeated the facred rites of 
baptifm ^ and ordination ; as they reje6led the 
validity of thofe which he had already received 
from the hands of heretics or fchifmatics. 
Biihops, virgins, and even fpotlefs infants, were 
fubje6led to the difgrace of a public penance, 
before they could be admitted to the communion, 
of the Donatifts. If they obtained pofleffloa of 
a church which had been ufed by their Catholic 
adverfaries, they purified the unhallowed build- 
ing with' the fame jealous care wliich a temple 

^ The councils of Arlesj of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the 
wife and moderate pratSlice of the church of Rome. The Donatifts, 
however, had the advantage of mamtaining the fentiment of Cyprian,^ 
jyad of a confiderable part of the primitive church. Vincentius Liri- 
nefis (p, 33^, ap. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. vi. p. 138.) has ex- 
plained why the Donatifts are eternally burning with the Devil, while 
St, Cypriap. reigns in heaven mth Jefus Chrift. 

/■ . ■■■ ' ^ 
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t)f Idols might have required. They wafted the CHAP, 
pavement, fcraped the walls, burnt the altar, , 

which was commonly of wood, melted the con- 
fecrated plate, and call the Holy Eucharift to 
the dogs, with every circumftance of ignominy 
which could provoke and perpetuate the ani- 
mofity of religious fadlions ’. Notwithftanding 
this irreconcileable averfion, the two parties, 
who were mixed and feparated in all the cities 
of Africa, had the fame language and manners, 
the fame zeal and learning, the fame faith and 
worftip. Profcribed by the civil and ecclefi- 
aflical powers of the empire, the Donatifts ftill 
maintained in forae provinces, particularly in 
Nuraidia, their fuperior numbers ; and four hun- 
dred biftops acknowledged the jurifdidlion of 
their primate. But the invincible fpirit of the 
feel fometimes preyed on its own vitals; and 
the bofom of their fchifmatical church was torn 
by inteftine divifions. A fourth part of the Do- 
natifl biftops followed the independent ftandard 
of the Maxiraianifts. The narrow and folitary 
path which their firfl; leaders had marked out, 
continued to deviate from the great fociety of 
mankind. Even the imperceptible fe61 of the 
Rogatians could affirm, without a bluft, that 
when Chrift ftould defcend to judge the earth, 
he would find his true religion preferved only 
in a few namelefs villages of the Cmfarean 
Mauritania 

9 See the fixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p* 91 — loo^ 

Tiilemontj Mem. Ecdefiaftiques, tom. vi. part i. p. 253- He 
laughs at their partial credulity. He revered Auguftin, the great 
dodor of the fyilem of predeilination. 

The 
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The fchifm of the Donatifts was confined to 
Africa: the more diifufive mifchief of the Trini- 
tarian controverfy fucceffively penetrated into 
every part of the Chriftian world. The fortner 
was an accidental quarrel, occafioned by the 
abufe of freedom j the latter was a high and 
myfterious argument, derived from the abufe of 
philofophy. From the age of Conftantine to 
that of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal in- 
terefts both of the Homans and Barbarians were 
deeply involved in the theological dilputes of 
Arianifm. The hiftorian may therefore be per- 
mitted refpedlfully to withdraw the veil of the 
fan^uary ; and to deduce the progi’els of reafon 
and faith, of error and paflion, from the fchool 
of Plato to the decline and fall of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own 
meditation, or by the traditional knowledge of 
thepriefts of Egypt", liad ventured to explore 
the myfterious nature of the Deity. When he 
had elevated his mind to the fublime contem- 
plation of the firft felf-exiftent, neceflary caufe 
of the univerfe, the Athenian fage was incapable 
of conceiving /iOEo the Ample unity of his eflence 
could admit the infinite variety of diftindt and 

Plato Egyptum peragravit ut a facerdotibus Barbaris numeros et 
mlejlia acciperet* Cicero de Finibusj v. 25. The Egyptians might 
ftill preferve the traditional creed ©f the Patriarchs. J^ofeplms has 
perfuaded many of the Chrillian fathers? that Plato derived a part of 
his knowledge from the Je ws ; but this vain opinion cannot be re- 
conciled with the obfcure ftate and unfocial manners of the Jewilh 
people, whofe fcriptures w^’ere not arceffible to Greek curiolity till 
more than one hundred years after the death of Plato. See 
Marlhaui;^ Canon* Chrpn* p. 144. Le Clerc^ EpilloL Critic, vii# 
P.177--194. 


fucceflive 
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fucceffive ideas which compofe the model of the CHAP, 
intelleaual. world; ho>w a Being purely incor- 
poreal could execute that perfect model, and 
mould with a plaftic hand the rude and inde- 
pendent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himfelf from thefe dilScuIties, which mufl ever 


opprefs the feeble powers of the human mind, 
might induce Plato to confider the divine nature 
under the threefold modification ; of the firft 
caufe, the reafon or Logos, and the foul or fpirit 
of the univerfe. His poetical imagination fome- The 
times fixed and animated thefe metaphyfical 
ahftraaions ; the three arcMcalov original prin- 
ciples were reprefented in the Platonic fyflem 
as three Gods, united with each other by a 
myfterious and ineffable generation ; and the 
Logos was particularly confidered under the 
more acceffible chm’adler of the Son of an 
Eternal Father, and the Creator and Governor 
of the w’orld. Such appear to have been the 
fecret dodlrines which were cautioufly whifpered 
in the gardens of the academy; and which, ac- 
cording to the more recent difciples of Plato, 
could not be perfe6lly underflood, till after an 
afliduous ftudy of thirty years 

The arms of the Macedonians diffufed over taught in 
Afia and Egypt the language and learning of 

andria. 


The modern guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Pla- Before 
tome fyftem are, Cudworth (Intelieaual Syllem, p» 568— 620.), Chrift 30 ( 5 t 
Bafnage (Hift. des Juifs, l.iv. c.iv. p.53 — 86.), Le Cierc (EpHt. 

Crit. vii. p. 194-— 209.), and 'Bmcker (Hift. Philofoph. tom. i. 
p. 675*— 706*). As the learning of thefe writers was equal, and 
dieir intention different, an Inquifitive obierver may derive inftruaion 
frpra their difputesj aad certainty from their agreement. 

Greece; 
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Gi’eece ; and the theological lyftem of Plate? 
was taught with lefs referve, and perhaps with 
forae improvements, in the celebrated fchool of 
Alexandria ‘L A numerous colony of Jews had 
been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to 
fettle in their new capital Vvliile the bulk of 
the nation praelifed the legal ceremonies, and 
purfued the lucrative occupations of commerce, 
a few Hebrews, of a more liberal fpirit, devoted 
their lives to religious and philolbphical contem- 
plation ’L They cultivated with diligence, and 
embraced with ardour, the theological fyftem of 
the Athenian fage. But their national pride 
would have been mortified by a fair confeffion of 
their former poverty : and they boldly marked, as 
the facred inheritance of their anceftors, the gold 
and jewels which they had fo lately ftolen from 
their Egyptian mafters. One hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Chrifl, a philofophical treatife, 
which manifeftly betrays the ftyleand fentiments 
of the fchool of Plato, was produced by the Alex- 
andrian Jews, and unanimoufly received as a ge- 
nuine and valuable relic of the infpiredWifdomof 
Solomon A fimilar union of the Mofaic faith, 

and 

Brucker, Hift. Pliil»"foph. tom p« 1349— 1357* The Alex- 
andrian fchool is celeb' ated by Sti'abo (Lxvii.) and Ammianus 
(xxii. 6 .). 

Jofeph. Antiquitat. L xii. c. i. 3. Bafnage, Hill, des Juifsj 
L vib c. 7. 

For the origin of the Jewifh philofophy, fee Eufebius, Prseparat. 
Evangel, viii, 9, xo. According to Philo, the TherapeiitBe ftndied 
philofophy ; and Bmcker has proved (Hift. Philofoph. tom* h* 
p. 787.), that they gave the preference to that of Plato. 

See Calmet, Dillertations fur k Bible, tom. ii. p. 277. The. 
book of the Wifdom of Solomon was received by many of the fathers 
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and the Grecian philofophy, diftinguilhes the c h a p. 
works of Philo, which were compofed, for the > 

moft part, under the reign of Auguftus The 
material foul of the univerfe might offend the 
piety of the Hebrews: but they applied the 
chara6ter of the Logos to the Jehovah of Mofes 
and the patriarchs ; and the Son of God was 
introduced upon earth under a vifible, and even 
human appearance, to perform thofe familiar 
offices which feem incompatible with the nature 
and attributes of the Univerfal Caufe 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon , Revealed 
the authority of the fchool of Alexandria, and ^oftie 
the confent of the Jews and Greeks, were in- St. John, 

, AiD* 97** 


as tlie work of that monarch ; and although reje<Sled by the Proteft- 
ants for want of a Hebrew original? it has obtained, with the reft of 
the Vulgate, the faniftion of the council of Trent. 

*7 The Platonifm of Philo, which was famous to a proverb, U 
proved beyond a doubt by Le Clerc (Epift. Crk. viii. p. an — as8.}. 
Bafnage (Hift. des Juifs, L iv. c. 5.) has clearly afcertained, that 
the theological works of Philo were compofed before the death, and 
moft probably before the birth of Chrift. In fuch a time of darknefs, 
the knowledge of Philo is more aftonilhing than his errors* Bull, 
Defenf Fid. Nicen. f. i. c. i. p. la. 

Mens agitat molem, et magno fe corpori mifcet* 

Beftdes this material foul, Cudworth has difcovered (p«563.} in Ame** 
Bus, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himfelf, a fuperior, 
fpiritual, uper 'cofrman foul of the univerfe. But this double foul is 
exploded by Brucker, Bafnage, and Le Clerc, as an idle fancy of the 
latter Piatonifts. 

’^ Fetav. Dogmata Theologica, toni.ii. i. viii. c. a. p. 791. Bull, 
Defenf. Fid. Nicen. f. i. c. i. p. 8. 13. This notion, till it was 
abufed by the Arians, was freely adopted in the Chriftian theology. 
Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. 16 ) has a remarkable and dangerous. 
paiTage. After contrafting, with indifcreet wit, the nature of God, 
and the adions of Jehovah, he concludes; Scilicet ut hsec de fiiio 
Dei non credenda fuiffe, ft non fcripu eifent \ fortafte non credenda , 
4 e Patre licet fcripta. 


fufficient 


3i8 the decline and fall 

c H A P. fufficient to eftablifli the truth of a nayflerioUs 
■ dodlrine, which might pleafe, but could not 

fatisfy, a rational mind. A prophet or apoftle, 
inQ)ired by the Deity, can alone exercife a law- 
ful dominion over the faith of mankind; and 
the theology of Plato might have been for ever 
confounded with the philofophical vifions of 
the Academy, the Porch, and the Lycgeum, if 
the name and divine attributes of the Logos 
had not been confirmed by the celeflial pen of 
the laft and moll fublime of the Evangelifts 
The Chrillian llevelation, which was confum- 
mated under the reign of Nerva, difclofed to 
the world the amazing fecret, that the Logos, 
who was with God from the beginning, and 
was God, who had made all things, and for 
whom all things had been made, was incarnate 
in the perfon of Jefus of Nazareth ; who had 
been born of a virgin, and fulfered death on the 
crofs. Befides the general defign of fixing on 
a perpetual balls the divine honours of Chrill, 
the moft ancient and refpe6lable of the eccle- 
fiaftical writers have afcribed to the evangelic 
theologian, a particular intention to confute 
two oppofite herefies, wdiich difturbed the peace 
of the primitive church 1. The faith of the 

The Platonifts admired the beginning of the Gofpel of St. John, 
as containing an exaa tranfcript of their own principles, iluguliin. 
de Civitat. Dei, x. ^9. Amelins apucl Cyril, adverf. Julian. 1. viil. 
p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries, tlie Platonifts of 
Alexandria might improve their Trinity, by the fecret ftudy of the 
Chriftian theolog^r. 

See Beaufobre? Hift. Critique du Maiiicheifnie, tom. i- p«377* 
The Gofpel according to St# John is fuppofed to have been publiihed 
about feventy years after the death of Chiift, 

Ebionites, 
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Ebionites“, perhaps of the Nazarenes’% was c hap. 
grofs and imperfe^. They revered Jefus as the xxi. 
greateft of the prophets, endowed with fuper- xheEbioa- 
natural virtue and power. They afcribed to his ites and 
perfon and to his future reign all the predictions 
of the Hebrew oracles which relate to the fpi- 
ritual and everlalling kingdom of the promifed 
Meffiah Some of them might confefs that he 
was born of a virgin ; but they obftinately rejected 
the preceding exiftence and divine perfections 
of the Logos^ or Son of God, which are fo clearly 
defined in the Goipel of St. John. About fifty 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, whofe errors 
are mentioned by Juflin Martyr with lefs feve- 
rity than they feem to deferve formed a very 
inconfidarabie portion of the Chriflian name. 

II. The Gnoftics, who were diftinguifhed by the 
epithet of Docefe5, deviated into the contrary 
extreme ; and betrayed the human, while they 

The fentiments of the Ebionites are fairly ftated by Mofliefm 
(p. 331.) and Le Clerc (Hift. Ecclef. p.535.)* The Clementines, 
publHhed among the apofiolical Fathers^ are attributed by the critics 
to one of theie ie^ca'ies. 

Staunch polemic3» like Bul^ (Judicium Ecclef. Cathol. c. a.), 
infift on the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes ; which appears lels pure and . 
certain k the eyes of Mofheim (p. 330.). 

The humble condition and fufferings of Jelus have always been 
a flumbling block to the Jews. « Deus . . . contrarlls coloribus Mef- 
ham depinxerat ; futurus erat Rex, Judex, Pallor,^^ See. See 
Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8. 19.53 — 76. 192— •Z34. But 
this objedlion has obliged the believing Clirifiians to Bft up their eyes 
to a fpirituai and everlafting kingdom. 

Juftin. Martyr. Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 143, 144. See Le 
Clerc, Hift. Ecclef. p. 615. Bull, and his editor Grabe (Judicium 
Ecclef. Cathol. c. 7. and Appendix), attempt to diilort either the fen- 
tirnents or the words of Juftin ; but their violent corredlion of the text 

k by the Betiedidline.editot*# 
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CHAP, afferted the divine, nature of Chrift. Educated 
, , in the fchool of Plato, accuftomed to the fub- 

lime idea of the Logos, they readily conceived 
that the brighteft ^on, or Emanation of Lhe 
Deity, might aflume the outward fliape and 
vifible appearances of a mortaD®; but they 
vainly pretended that the imperfe6lions of mat- 
ter are incompatible with the purity of a celeftial 
fubftance. While the blood of Chrift yet fmoked 
on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the 
impious and extravagant hypothefis, that inftead 
of iffuing from the womb of the Virgin -% he 
had defcended on the banks of the Jordan in 
the form of perfedt manhood ; that he had im- 
pofed on the fenfes of his enemies, and of his 
difciples ; and that the minifters of Pilate had 
wafted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, 
yuho feemed to expire on the crofs, and, after 
three days, to rife from the dead 
Myfteriou! The divine fandtion, which the Apoftle had 
Aemity, beftowed on the fundamental principle of the 

The Arians reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their 
Trinity from the Valendnians and Maixionites. See Beaufobre, HifI* 
du Manichelfme> L ill. c. 5. 7. 

Non dignum eft ex utero credere Deum, et Beum Chrlftum 
. • . . non dignum eft ut tanta majeftas per fordes et fqualores mu- 
lieris tranlire credatur. The Gnoftics aiOTerted the impurity of matter^ 
and of marriage ; and they were fcandalized by the grofs interpreta- 
tions of the fathers, and even of Auguftin himfeif. See Beaufobre, 
tom.ii. p. 523. 

^ Apoftolis adhucjn faeculo fuperftitibus apud Judaeum Chrifti 
fanguine recente, etpbanta/ma corpus Domini afTerebatun Cotelerius 
thinks (Patres Apoftol. tom. ii. p. 24.) that thofe who will not allow 
the to have arifen in the time of the Apoftles, may with equal 

reafon deny that the fun fliines at noon day. Thefe Bocetesi who 
formed the^ m party among the Gnoftics, were fo 

cailedi they granted only ^/emmg body to Chrift. 

theology 
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theology of Plato, encouraged the learned profe- 
iytes of the fecond and third centuries to admire 
and ftudy the writings of the Athenian fage, who 
had thus marvelloufly anticipated one of the moll 
furprifing difcoveries of the Ghriftian revelation. 
The refpe61:able name of Plato was ufed by the 
orthodox”®, and abufed by the heretics^®, as the 
common fupport of truth and error : the autho- 
rity of his lkilful commentators, and the fcience 
of dialedls, were employed to juftify the remote 
confequences of his opinions ; and to fupply the 
difcreet lilence of the inlpired writers. The fame 
fubtile and profound queftions concerning the 
nature, the generation, the diftindtion, and the 
equality of the three divine perfons of the myfte- 
rious Triad, ox Trinity were agitated in the 
philofophical, and in the Ghriftian fchools, of 
Alexandria. An eager fpirit of curiolity urged 
them to explore the fecrets of the abyfs ; and the 
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Some proofs of the refpe< 5 l which the Chriftians entertained for 
the perfon an^ dodrine of Plato, maybe found in De la Mothe le 
Vayer, tom. v. p. 135, &c. edit. 1757 ; and Bafnage, Hift. des. Juifs, 
tom. iv. p. 29. 79, &c. 

Doieo bona fide, Platonem omnium hsereticonim condimen- 
tarium fa^lum. Tertullian. de Anima, c. 23. Petavius (Dogm. 
Theolog. tom. iii. proleg. 2.) Ihews that this u^as a general com- 
plaint. Beaufobre (tom. i. i. iii. c. 9, 10.) has deduced the Gnoflic 
errors from Platonic principles ; and as, in the fchool of Alexan- 
dria, thofe principles were blended with the Oriental philofophy 
(Brucker, torn.!, p. 1356), the fentiment of Beaufobre maybe recon- 
ciled with the opinion of Mofiieim (General Hillory of the Church, 
vpLi. p. 37.). 

31 Ttheophilus, bllhop of Antioch (fee Dupin, Bibliotheque Ec- 
clefiafiique, tom. i. p-66,), was the firfi: who employed the word Triads 
Triw/Vj/, that abfi:ra<Sl: term, which was already familiar to the fchools 
of philofophy, muft have been introduced into the theology of the 
Chriftians after the middle of the fecond century. 

yoL. HI. Y prid@ 
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CHAP, pride of the profeffors, and of their difciples, was 
. fatisfied with the fcience of words. But the moil 

fagacious of the Chriftian theologians, the great 
Athanaiiiis himfelf, has candidly confeffed^*, that 
whenever he forced his underllanding to mediate 
on the divinity of the Logos, his toilfome and 
unavailing efforts recoiled on themfelves; that 
theanore he thought, the lefs he comprehended ; 
and the more he wrote, the lefs capable was he 
of expreffing his thoughts. In every ftep of the 
enquiry, we ai'e. compelled to feel and acknow- 
ledge the immeafurable difproportion between 
the fize.of the object and the capacity of the hu- 
man mind. We may drive to abllradl the notions 
of time, of fpace, and of matter, which fo clofely 
adhere to all the preceptions of our experimental 
knowledge. But as foon as we prefume to rea- 
fon of infinite fubflance, of ipiritual generation ; 
as we often as we deduce any pofitive conclu- 
fions from a negative idea, we are involved in 
darknefs, perplexity, and inevitable contradic- 
tion. As thefe difficulties arife from the nature 
of the fubjedl, they opprefs, with the fame infu- 
perable weight, the phi] ofophic and the theological 
difputant; but we may obferve two eflential and 
peculiar circumftances, wffiich difcriminated the 
dodlrinesof theCatholicchiu’ch from the opinions 
of the Platonic fchool. 

Zeal of the I. A chofen fociety of philofophers, men of a 
Chriffians. liberal education and curious dilpofition, might 

Atbanaflus, tom. i. p. 808. His expreffions have an UBCommott 
energy; and as he was miting to Monks, there could not 
occafion for him to a rational language. 

lilently 
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filentlj ineditate, and temperately difcufs, in the c H A p. 
gardens of Athens or the library of Alexandria, , 
the abftrufe queilions of metaphyfical fcience. 

The lofty fpeculations, which neither convinced 
the underftanding, nor agitated the paflions, of 
the Platonifts themfelves, were carelefsly over- 
looked by the idle, the biify, and even the ftu- 
dious part of mankind^^ But after the Logos 
had been revealed as the facred obje6tof the faith, 
the hope, and the religious worfhip of the Chrif- 
tians ; the myfterioas fyflem was embraced by a 
numerous and increaling multitude in every pro- 
vince of the Roman world. Thofe perfons who, 
from their age, or fex, or occupations, were the 
Jeafl.qualmed to judge, who were the leafl exer- 
cifed in the habits of abftrafit reafoning ; afpired 
to contemplate the oeconoiny of the divine Na- 
ture: and it is the boaft of TertulIian-% that a 
Chriftian mechanic could readily anfwer fuch 
qiiellions as had perplexed the wifeft of the Gre- 
cian fages. Where the fubjefil lies fo far beyond 
our reach, the difference between the higheft and 
the lovvefl of human underflandings may indeed 
be calculated as infinitely fraall ; yet the degree 
of weaknefs may perhaps be raeafured by the de- 
gree of obftinacy and dogmatic confidence. Thefe 

In atreatlfe? wliicli profelTed to explain the opinions of the an- 
cient pMlofophers. concerning the nature of the gotisj we might ex- 
pert to difcover the theological Trinity of Plato. But Cicero very 
lioneilly confeiledj that although he had tranllated the Timseus, he 
could never underfland that myfterious dialogue. See Hieroiiym. 
prssf. ad L xii. in Ifaiam, tom. V. p. 154. 

Tertullian. in Apoiog. t. 46. See Ikyle, Dictionairej au mot 
Sbnomde* His remarks on the preiumption of Tertullian are pro- 
found and intereftlng. 

fpecu- 
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c HAP. fpeculations, inftead of being treated as the 
, amufement of a vacant hour, became the moft 

ferious bufinefs of the prefent, and the moll ufe- 
ful preparation for a future, life. A theology, 
which it was incumbent to believe, which it was 
impious to doubt, and which it might be danger- 
ous, and even fatal, to miflake, became the fa- 
miliar topic of private meditation and popular 
difcourfe. The cold indifference of philofophy 
was inflamed by the ferveijt fpirit of devotion ; 
and even the metaphors of common language 
fuggelled the fallacious prejudices of fenfe and 
experience. The Chriftians, who abhorred the 
grofg and impure generation of the Greek my- 
thology were tempted to argue from the farai- 
, liar analogy of the filial and paternal relations. 
The charafter of Son feemed to imply a perpe- 
tual fubordination to the voluntary author of 
his exiftence"^ ; but as the a 6 l of generation, in 
the moft fpiritual and abftrafiled fenfe, mull be 
fuppofed to tranfmit the properties of a common 
nature”, they durft not prelume to circurafcribe 

LaiS^antius, iv. 8. Yet the Proboki or Prolatio^ which the mofi: 
orthodox divines borrowed without fcruple from the Vaientinians, 
and illuftrated by the comparifons of a fountain and fti'eam> the 
fun and its rays, &c. either meant nothing, or favoured a material 
idea of the divine generation. See Beaufobre, tom. i. Liii. c. 7. 
p. 548. 

Many of the primitive vmters have frankly confefled, that tlie 
Son owed his being to die mjtll of the Father. See Clarke’s Scripture 
Trinity, p. a 80 — 287. On the other hand, Athanafms and his 
followers feem unwilling to grant what they ai-e afraid to deny. The 
fchoolmen extricate themfelves from this difficulty by the diftindlion 
of a preceding and a concomitant will. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. iL 
hvi. c. 8# p*487^ — 603. 

See Petav Dogm. Theog. tom. ii. L ii. c. 10. p. 156# 

12 the 
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the powers or the duration of the fon of an CHAP, 
eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourfcore years 
after the death of Chrift, the Chrittians of Bi- 
thynia declared before the tribunal of Pliny, 
that they invoked him as a god; and his divine 
honours have been pferpetuated in every age 
and country, by the varibu's fe^& who affume 
the name of his difciples '". Their tender re- 
verence for the memory of Chrift, and their 
horrdr for the profane worfliip of any created 
being, would have engaged them to affert the 
equal and abfolute divinity of the Logos, if 
their rapid afcent towards the throne of hea- 
ven had not been imperceptibly checked by 
the apprehenfion of violating the unity and foie 
fupreraacy of the great Father of Chrift and 
of the Univerfe. The fufpenfe and fluctua- 
tion produced in the minds of the Chriftians 
by thefe oppolite tendencies^ ma^ be obferved 
in the writings of the theologians who flou- 
rillied after the end of the apoftolic age, and 
before the origin of the Arian controverfy. 

Their fuftrage is claimed, with equal confi- 
dence, by the orthodox and by the heretical 
parties ; and the mcft inquilitive critics have 
fairly allowed, that if they had the good for- 
tune of pofleffing the Catholic verity, they have 


Carmenque Chrifto quafi Deo dicere fecum invicem. Plin. 
Epifi:. X. 97, The fenfe of Deus^ ©so?, Elobim^ in the ancient lan- 
guages, is critically examined by Le Clerc (Ars Critica, p. 150 — 
156.), and the propriety of worfhipping a very excellent creature 
is ably defended by the Socmiari Ethlyh (Tradls, p« 259 — 36* * 
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^ delHered tlieir conceptions in ioofe, inaccuratej, 
. ^ and fometimes contradifilory language 

Authority II. The devotion of individuals was the firft 

clurcl circumftance which difcinguillied tlie Chriftians 
fioiii the Platonifts j the feGoncl was tlie au- 
thority of the church. The difciples of philo- 
IbpLj aflerted the rights of intelle6tiial freedoiUy 
and their reipe6l for the fentiments of their 
teachers was a liberal and voluntary tributes 
which they offered to fuperior reafoo. But the 
Chriftians formed a numerous and difciplined 
fociety ; and the jiirifdi6rion of their laws and 
magiftrates was ftiietiy exercifed over the minds 
of the faithful* The looie wanderings of the 
imagination were gradually confined by creeds 
and CGnfeffions^^ j the freedom of private judg- 
meiit fubmitted to the public wifdom of fy nods j 
the authority of a theologian was determined 
by his ecclefiaftical rank j and the epifcopal 
fiicceffois of the apoftles inflicted the cenfures 
of the church on thofe who deviated from the 
oithodox belief. But in an age of religious con- 
ti overly 5 every a6t of oppreflion adds new force 
to the elaftic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal 
01 obftinacy of a Ipiritual rebel was fometimes 
ftimulated by fecret motives of ambition or 

See DaOIe de Ufu Patrum, and Le Clerc, Bibliotlieque Univer- 
felle, tom, x. p. 409. To arraign die faith of the Anti-Nicene fath-^^rs, 
TO The objea, or at leaft has been the efiba, of the Unpendoiis work 
.of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Theolog. tom ii.) ; nor has the 
deep imprelTton been erafed by the learned defence of Bilhop Bull. 

^ The moft ancient creeds were drawn up with the greateil lati- 
1? (Judicium Ecclef. CathoL), who tries to prevent 

Jipiicopus from deriving any advantage from this obfeiTOion, 

. avarice. 
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avarice. A metapliyfical argument became the c H A P. 
caufe or pretence of political contefts ; the fub- , , 

tleties of the Platonic fchool were ufed as the Faftions. 
badges of popular factions, and the diftarice 
which feparated their refpeQ;ive tenets was en- 
larged or magnified by the acrimony of difpute. 

As long as the dark herefies of Praxeas and 
Sabellius laboured to confound the Father with 
the Son^\ the orthodox party might be excufed 
if they adhered more ftriclly and more earneftly 
to the diflindion, than to the eqtuiUty, o£ the 
divine perfons. But as foon as the heat of cou- 
troverfy had fiibfided, and the pi’ogrels of the 
Sabeilians was no longer an objeft of terror to 
the churches of Rome, of' Africa, or of Egypt ; 
the tide of theological opinion began to flow with 
a gentle but fteady motion toward the contrary 
extreme ; and the mofl; orthodox dodlors allowed 
themfelves the ufe of the terms and definitions 
which had been cenfured in the mouth of the 
feftaries After the edidl of toleration had 
reftored peace and leifure to the Chriftians, the 
Trinitarian controverfy was revived in theancient 
feat of Platonifm, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria ; and the flame of 
religious difcord was rapidly communicated from 
the fchools to the clei’gy, the people, the pro- 

The herefies of Praxeas, Sabellius, S:c. are accurateh/ explained 
by Molheim (p.425, 680 — -714.). Praxeas, who came to ilome about 
the end of the feeond century, deceived, for fome- time, the iim- 
plicity of the bifhop, and was confuted by tlie pen of the aiigiyr Ter- 
tuliiaii. ^ 

Socrates acknowledges jtliat the herefy of Arms proceeded from 
!iis flrong delire to embrace an opinion the moll diametrically oppofite 
to that of Sabellius. 
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CHAP, vince, and the Eafl. The abftrufe queftion of 
, the eternity of the Logos was agitated in eccle- 

fiaftical conferences, and popular ferraons ; and 
Arius- fhe heterodox opinions of Arius^’ were foon 
made public by his own zeal, and by that of his 
adverfaries. His nioft implacable adverfaries 
have acknowledged the learning and blarae- 
lefs life of that eminent prefbyter, who, in a 
former eledlion, had declared, and perhaps ge- 
neroufly declined, his pretenfions to the epil- 
copal throne'”. His competitor Alexander af- 
fiimed the office of his judge, itie important 
caufe was argued before him : and if at firfl lie' 
feeraed to hefitate, he at length pronounced bis 
final fentence, as an abfolute rule of faith “'L 
The undaunted prelbyter, who prefumed to 
refill the authority of his angry billiop, was fepa- 
fated from the communion of the church. But 
the pride of Arias was fupported by the ap- 
plaufe of a numerous party. He I'eckoned 
among his immediate followers two bilhops of 


The figure and manners of. Ariusj the character and numhefs 
of his firft profelytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epiphanius 
(tom. i. Hseref. Ixix. 3. p. 729?}; and we cannot but regret that he 
fiiould foon forget the hifiorian, to afiume the talk of controverfy. 

See Piiilofiorgius ( 1 . i. c.3.) and Godefroy’s ample Commentary. 
Yet the credibility of Pliilofiorgius is lelTened, in the eyes of the 
orthodoxj by his Arianifm ; and in thofe of raiioiial criticsj by his 
paffion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

Sozomen ( 1 . i. c. 15.) reprefents Alexander as indiiferent, and 
even ignorant, in the beginning of the controverfy ; while Socrates 
(1. L c. 5.) afcribes the origin of the difpute to the vain curiofity of 
his theological fpeculations. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclefiafiicai 
Hiftory, voL ii. p. 178.) has cenfured, with Ms ufual freedom, the 
fonduiSI:, ; of Alexander;- e^qctttbtgh • . . ^ (p^ovsiv 
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Egypt, fei'en prefoyters, twelve deacons, and 
(what may appear aimoft incredible) feven hun- 
dred virgins. A large majority of the biiliops 
of Afia appeared to fupport or favour his caufe; 
and their meafures were condu6led by Eufebius 
of Caefarea, the moft learned of the Chriftian 
prelates 5 and by Eufebius of Nicomedia, who 
had acquired the reputation of a ftatefinan with- 
out forfeiting that of a faint. Synods in Palfef- 
tine and Bithynia were oppofed to the fynods of 
Egypt. The attention of the prince and people 
was attracted by this theological difpute •, and 
the decifion, at the end of fix years ‘'®, was re- 
ferred to the fupreme authority of the general 
council of Nice. 

When the myfteries of the Chriilian faith were 
dangeroufly expofed to public debate, it might 
be obferved, that the human underftanding was 
capable of forming three diftinel, though imper- 
feft, fyflems, concerning the nature of the Di- 
vine Trinity j and it was pronounced, that none 
of thefe fyltems, in a pure and abfolute fenfe, 
were exempt from herefy and error-^h I. Ac'. 
cording to the firft hypothefis, which was main- 

4S Xhe flames of Arianifm might burn for fome time in fecret ; 
but there is reafon to believe that they burll out with violence 
as , early as the year 319, Tillemoiitj Mem. Ecclef. tom. p, 774 

—.7 go. 

Quid credidit ? Certcj aut tria nomina audiens tres Decs efie 
crediditj et idololatra effedlus eft ; aut in tribus vocabulis trinominem 
credens Deum, in Sabellii hserefium incurrit ; aut edo<ftus ab Arianis 
unum elTe verum Deum Patrem, filiiim et fpiritum fandum credidit 
creaturas. Aut extra hsec quid credere potuerit nefcio. Hieronym. 
adv. Luciferianos. Jerom refervef .for the laft the orthodox fyftern^ 
which is more complicated and difficult^ 
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CHAP, tained by Arius and bis difciples, the Logos 
, , was a dependent and fpontaneous produfilion, 

created from nothing by the will of the Father. 
The Son, by whom all things were made had 
been begotten before all worlds, and the longeft 
of the aftronomical periods could be compared 
only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration; 3mt this duration was not infinite'^, 
and there had been a time which preceded the 
ineffable generation of the Logos. On this only 
begotten Son the Almighty Father had trans- 
fufed his ample fpirit, and imprefled the efful- 
gence of his glory. Vifible image of invifible 
perfeftion, he faw, at an immeafurable diftance 
beneath his feet, the thrones of the brighteft 
archangels : yet he fhone only with a refl!e£led 
light, and, like the fons of the Roman emperors, 
who were invefted with the titles of Cmfar or 
Augufliis he governed the univerfe in obe- 
dience to the will of his Father and Monarch. 
Tritheifin. II. In the fecond hypothefis, the Aog’os pofTeffed 
all the inherent, incommunicable perfe6lions, 
which religion and pliilofophy appropriate to the 
Supreme God. Three diflintS: and infinite minds 
or fubflances, three co-equal' and co-eternal 

As the dofSlrine of abfolute creation from nothing, was gradually 
introduced among the Chriftians (Beaufobre, tom. ii. P.T65 — 225.), 
the dignity of the Tery naturally rofe witli that of the 

twork* 

The metaphyfics of Dr. Glarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 276— *280.) 
could dig# an eternal generation from an infinite caufe. 

This prophane and abfurd fimile is employed by fevera! of the 
primitive fathers, particularly by Athenagoras, in liis apology to the 
Emperor Marcus and his fon 5 and it is alleged without cenfure, by 
Bull himfelf. See Defenf- Bid. Nicen. f. iii, c. 5. N® 4. 


beings. 
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beings, compofed the Divine Eli'ence^'; and CHAP, 
it would have implied contradi6lion, that any of ^ 

them fliouid not have exifted, or that they 
fliould ever ceafe to exift’"'. The advocates of 
a lyllem which Teemed to eftablifli three inde- 
pendent Deities, attempted to preferve the unity 
of the Firft Gaufe, To confpicuous in the defign 
and order of the world, by the perpetual concord 
of their adminillration, and the effential agree- 
ment of their will. A faint refemblance of this 
unity of adtion may be difcovered in the focie- 
ties of men, and even of animals. The caufes 
which diftiirb their harmony proceed only from 
the imperfection and inequality of their facul- 
ties: bat the omnipotence w’liich is guided by 
innnite wdfdom and goodnefs, cannot fail of 
chufing the fame means for the accomplifliment 
of the fame ends. III. Three Beings, who, by Sabeiiian- 
the felf-derived neceffity of their exiftence, 
poflefs all the divine attributes in the moll per- 
fe6l degree ; wdio are eternal in duration, infi- 
nite in fpace, and intimately prefent to each 
other, and to the wdiole univerfe; irrefiflibly 
force themfelves on the afloniflied mind, as 
one and the fame Being who, in the oeco- 

See Cudwortli’s Intelle( 5 ^:iial Syllem, p. 55 9. 579. This dangerous 
hypotheiis was countenanced by the two Gregoriesj of Nyffa and Na^ 
zianzeiij by Cyril of iilexandria, John of Baniafcusj, See Cudwortli» 
p. 603* Le Ciercj Bibliotlieque Univerfeile, tom. xviii. p. 97 — -105. 

Aiigiiiiin feems to envy the freedom of the Philofophers. Liberis 
verbis loquuntiir philofophi . • . . Nos autem non dicimus duo ve! 
tria principiiij duos vel tres Beos. De Civitat. Dei, x. ^3. 

^ Boetiiis, who was deeply verfed in the philofophy of Plato and 
AriHotle, explains the unity of the Trinity by the mdiffere7ice of the 
three perfoiis. See the judicious remarks of Le Cierc, Bibliotheque 
Choifie, tom. xvi. p. sz5j &C4 


iiomy 
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CHAP, nomy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may 
‘ lumfelf under different forms, and be 

conOdered under different afpedls. By this hy- 
pothefis, a real fubftautial Trinity is refined into 
a trinity of names, and abftradt modifications^ 
that fubfill only in the mind which conceives 
them. The ioj'os is no longer a perfon, but an 
attribute ; and it is only in a figurative fenfe, 
that the epithet of Son can be applied to the 
eternal reafon which was with God from the 
beginning, and by tishich, not by; 'whom, all 
things were made. The incarnation of the 
Xogos is reduced to a mere infjriration of the 
Divine Wifdom, which filled the foul and di- 
rected all the actions of the man Jefus, ThuSj 
after revolving round the theological circle, we 
are furprifed to find that the Sabellian ends 
where the Ebionite had begun ; and that the 
incomprehenfible myilery vhich excites our 
adoration, eludes our enquiry 
Council If the bifhops of the council of Nice had 
of Nice, been permitted to follow the unbiaiTed dictates 
.325- confcience, Arius and his affociates 

54 jf the Sabellians were ftartled at this concltilionj thej^^ were driven 
doTO anotlier precipice into the confefiion, that the Father was bom 
of a virgin, that hs had fbffered on the crofs ; and thus deferved the 
odious epithet of Patri fajjiami with which they were branded by 
their adverfaries. See the invedlives of Tertuilian agaioft Praxeas, 
and the temperate refledlions of Mofheim (p, 423. 681.) ; and Beau- 
fobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 6, p* j;33. 

The tranfatftions of the council of Nice are related by the 
ancients, hot only in a partial, but. in a very imperfe( 51 ; mannen 
Such a pi<5lure as Fra-Paolo would have drawn, can never be re-» 
covered but fuch rude iketches as have been traced by the pencil 
of bigotry, and that of reafon, may be feen in Tillemont (Mem'. 
Ecclef. tom.v. p. 669—739.) and in Le Clerc (Bibiiotheque Univef** 
felle, tom. X. p. 435— 4*14.). 

could 
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could fcarcely have flattered themfelves with the c H A P. 
hopes of obtaining a majority of votes, in favour , 

of an hypotheSs fo directly adverfe to the two 
moil popular opinions of the Catholic World. 

The Arians foon perceived the danger of their 
fituation, and prudently afliimed thofe modefl 
virtues, which, in the fury of civil and religious 
diflenfions, are feldoin pradtifed, or even praifed, 
except by the w^eaker party. Tliey recommended 
the exercife of Chridian charity and moderation ; 
urged the iucoraprehenflble nature of the con- 
troverfy; difclaimed the ufe of any terms or de- 
finitions which could not be found in the Scrip- 
tures ; and offered, by very liberal concefiions, 
to fatisfy their adverfaries, without renouncing 
the integrity of their own principles. The vic- 
tprious fadlion received all their propofiils with 
haughty fufpicion ; and anxioufly fought for 
fome irreconcileabie mark of diftindtion, the re- 
jedlion of which might involve the Arians in the 
guilt and confequences of herefy. A letter was 
publicly read, and ignominioufly torn, in w’hich 
their patron, Eufebiiis of Nicoraedia, ingeniioufly 
confefled, that the admiffion of the Homoousiox, 
or Confubftantiai, a word already familiar to the The Ho- 
Platonills, was incompatible with the principles 
of their theological fyftem. The fortunate op- 
portunity was eagerly embraced by the bifhops, 
who governed the refolutions of the fynod; and, 
according to the lively expreffion of Ambrofe^®, 

they 

5® We are indebted to Ambrofe (de Fide, !. iii. cap. ult.) for tlie 
laaowiedge of this curious anecdote. Hoc verbura pofuerunt Patyes, 

quod 
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u — . yw the fcabbard, to cut off the head of the 

hated monfLer. The coafubftantiality of the 
Tathei and the Son was eftabliflied by the coun- 
cil of NicCj and has been unaniinoufly received 
as a fundamental article of the Chrillian faith, 
by the confent of the Greek, the Latin, the 
Oriental, and the Pi'oteftsnt churches. But if 
the fame word had not ferved to ftigtnatize the 
heretics, and to unite the Catholics, it would 
have been inadequate to the piu-pole of the ma- 
jority, by whom it was introduced into the ortho- 
dox creed. This majority was divided into two 
parties, diftinguiflied by a contrary tendency to 
the fentiments of the Tritheifts and of the^Sa- 
bellians. But as thofe oppofite extremes feemed 
to overthrow the foundations either of natural, 
01 revealed, religion, they mutually agreed to 
qualify the rigour of their principles* and to 
diiavow the juft, but invidious, confequences, 
which might be urged by their antagonifts! 
The intereft of the common caule inclined 
them to join their numbers, and to conceal their 
diffeiencesj their animolity was Ibftened by the 
healing counfels of toleration, and their difputes 
were fufpended by the ufe of the myfterious 
Homooufton, which either party was free to inter- 
pret according to their peculiai* tenets. The 
Sabellian fenfe, which, about fifty years before, 
had -obliged the council of Antioch” to prohibit 


quod viderunt adverfcriis eiTe formidim; ut tanquam evaginato ab 

ipfis gladio, ipfum Defands caput hersefeos ampucarent* 

See Defenf, Fid. Kicen. fea.ii. c.i. He 

tiimks It lus duty to rccoadle two orthodox fynods. 

this 
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this celebrated term, had endeared it to thofe CHAP, 
theologians who entertained a fecret but partial . , 

aftecSlion for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
faihionable faints of the Arian times, the intrepid 
Athanafius, the learned Gregory Naziaazen, 
and the other pillars of the church, who fup- 
ported with ability and fuccels the Nicene doc- 
trine, appeared to confider the expreffion of 
\JuhJlance, as if it had been lynonymous with 
t\i&t oi nature ; and they ventured to illullrate 
their meaning, by affirming that three men, as 
they belong to the fame common fpecies, are 
confubftantial or homoouiian to each other 
This pure and diftindl equality was tempered, 
on the one hand, by the internal conne6lion, 
and fpiritual penetration, which indiifolubly 
unites the divine perfons ; and on the other, 
by the pre-eminence of the Father, which w’as 
acknowledged as far as it is compatible with the 
independence of the Son Within thefe li- 
mits the almoft invdfible and tremulous ball of 
orthodoxy w'as allowed fecurely to vibrate. On 
either fide, beyond this confecrated ground, the 

According to Ariilotle, the liars were IiomoouOan to each other. 

That Homooujtas means of one fubftance in Itind, hath been Ihewn 
by Petavius, Curcellseus, Cudworth, Le Clerc, &c. and to prove 
it> would be atlum agereJ’ This is the juft remark of Dr. Jortiii 
(vol. ii. p. 3ia.)s who examines the Arian controverfy wdth learning, 
candour?: and -ingenuity. 

See Petavius (Dogm. Tlieolog. L iv. c. i6. p.453> &c.)j 

Cudworth {py 55 9.), Bull (fedl.iv. p. ^285 — 290. edit. Grab.). The 
or clrmmincejjioj is perhaps the deepeft and darkefl corner 
of the wdiole theological abyfs. . . 

The third fedlion of Bulfs Defence, of the Nicene Faith, w’liich 
fome of his antagonifts have called nonfenfe, and others herefy, is 
confecrated to the fupremacy of the Father. 

heretics 
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?. heretics and the demons lurked in ambufli tq 
furprife and devour the unhappy wanderer. But 
as the degrees of theological hatred depend on 
the fpirit of the war, rather than on the impor- 
tance of the controverfy, the heretics who de- 
graded, were treated with more feverity than 
thofe who annihilated, the perfon of the Son. 
The life of Athanafiuswas confuraed in irrecon- 
cileable oppolition to the impious madne/s of 
the Arians*' ; but he defended above twenty 
years the Sabellianifm of Marcellus of Ancyra j 
and when at lafl he was compelled to withdraw 
himfelf from his communion, he continued to 
mention, with an ambiguous finile, the venial 
errors of his refpedlable friend 
The authority of a general council, to which 
the Arians themfelves had been compelled to 
fubmit, infcribed on the banners of the orthodox 
party the myfterious charaffcers of the- wmrd 
Homooufion, which effentially contributed, not- 
withftanding Ibrae obfcure difputes, feme noc- 
turnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the 
uniformity of faith, or at lead of language. The 
Confubftantialifts, wdio by their fuccefs have de- 
ferved and obtained the title of Catholics, gloried 
in the firaplicityand fteadinefs of theirown creed. 

The ordinary appellation with which Athanafius and his fol- 

lowers cliofe to compliment the Arians, was that Jlriomankes, 

Epiphanius, tom.i. H^ref. IxxiL 4. p. 837. * See the adven- 
tures of Marcelbs, in Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii. p. 880^ 

S99.). His work in one book, of the unity of God, was anfwered In 
the three books, which are IHll extant, of Eufebius. After a long 
and careful exanunation, Petavius (tom. ii. 1. L c. 14. p. 78.) has re- 
ludlantly pronounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 


and 
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and infulted the repeated variations of their ad- c H A P. 
verfaries, who w'ere deftitute of any certain rule , 

of faith. The fincerity or the cunning of the 
Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws of the people, 
their reverence for Chrift, their hatred of Atha- 
nafius, all the caufes, human and divine, that 
influence and difturb the counfels of a theolo- 
gical fadlion, introduce/! among the fefifaries a 
Ipirit of difcord and inconftancy, which, in the 
courfe of a few years, ere6led eighteen different 
models of religion and avenged the violated 
dignity of the church. The zealous Hilary % 
who, from the peculiar hardfhips of his fitua- 
tion, w'as inclined to extenuate rather than to 
aggravate the errors of the oriental clergy, de- 
clares, that in the wide extent of the ten pro- 
vinces of Afia, to which he had been banifhed, 
there could be found very few prelates who had 
preferved the knowledge of the true God®*. 

The opprelfion which he had felt, the diforders 
of which he was the fpedlator and the vi6tim, 
appeafed, during a lliort interval, the angry 


Athanafius' m liis epHlIe concerning the Synods of Seleiicia and 
Rimini (tom. i. p. 886— “905.)^ has given an ample lift of Arian 
creeds, which has been enlarged aild improved by the labours of the 
indefatigable Tillemont (Mem. Ecclef. tom.vi. p.477.). 

Erafmus, with admirable fenfe and freedom, has delineated die 
juft chara<fter of Hilar}^ To revife his text, to compofe the annals 
of his life, and to juftify his lentiments and condutft, is the province of 
the Beneditftine editors. 

Abfque epifcopo Eleufio et paucis cum eo, ex majore parte Afianse 
decern proviaclse,' inter quas coniifto, vere Deum nefciunt. Atque 
utinam penitus nefcirent! cum prodiviore enim venia ignorarent quam 
obtre<ftarettt. Hilar. deSynodis, five de Fide Orientalium, c. 63. p.ii86. 
edit. Benedicl. In the celebrated parallel between atheifm and fuper* 
ftition, the Bilhop of Poitiers would have been furprifed in the philofo* 
phic fociety of Bayle and Plutarch. 

VOL. III. z paflions 
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c H A P. paffions of his foul; and in the following paffage, 

, , of which I fliall tranfcribe a few lines, thebifliop 

of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the ftyle of 
a Chriftian philofopher. “ It is a thing,” fays 
Hilary, “ equally deploi'able and dangerous, 
“ that there are as many creeds as opinions 
“ among men, as many dodlrines as inclina- 
“ tions, and as many fources of blafphemy as 
“ there are faults among us ; becaufe we make 
“ creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbi- 
“ trarily. The Homooufion is rejedled, and 
“ received, and explained away by fucceffive 
“ lynods. The partial or total refemblance 
“ of the Father and of the Son, is a fubjedl of 
“ difpute for thefe unhappy times. Every year, 
“ nay every moon, we make new creeds to de- 
“ fcribe invifible mylleries. We repent of what 
“ we have done, we defend thofe who I'epent, 
“ we anathematife thofe whom we defended. 
“ We condemn either the dodtrine of others in 
“ ourfelves, or our own in that of others : and 
“ reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
“ have been the caufe of each other’s ruin 

Arianfeas. It will not be expedted, it would not perhaps 
be endured, that I fliould fwell this theological 
digreffion, by a minute examination of the eigh- 
teen creeds, the authors of which, for the moll 
part, difclaimed the odious name of their parent 
Arius. It is amufing enough to delineate the 
form, and to trace the vegetation, of a lingular 

“ HUarius ad Gonftantium, I.ii. c. 4, p. 1427, iia8. This 

remarkable paiTage deferved the attention of Mr. Locke^ who has 
txanfcribed it (vol. iii. p. 470.) into the mode! of his new . common 
place book. 
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plant; but the tedious detail of leaves without chap. 
flowers, and of branches without fruit, would 
foon exhaufl the patience, and difappoint the 
curiofity, of the laborious Undent. One quef- 
tion which gradually arofe from the Arian con- 
troverly, may however be noticed, as it ferved 
to produce and difcrirainate the three ledts, who 
were united only by their common averfion to 
the Homooufion of the Nicene fynod. i. If they 
were aflced, whether the fon was lihe unto the 
Father; the queftion w^as refolutely anfwered in 
the negative, by the heretics who adhered to the 
principles of Arius, or indeed to thofe of philo- 
fophy ; which feem to eftablifli an infinite dif- 
ference between the Creator and the moft ex- 
cellent of his creatures. This obvious confe- 
quence was maintained by iEtius«% on whom 
the zeal of his adverfaries beftowed the furnaine 
of the Atheift. His reftlefs and afpiring fpirit 
urged him to try almoft every profeffion of hu- 
man life. He was fucceflively a flave, or at lead 
a hufbandman, a travelling tinker, a goldfmith, 
a phj'fician, a fchoolmafler, a theologian, and 
at laft the apoftle of a new church, wFich was 
propagated by the abilities of his difciple Euno- 
mius «. Armed with texts of fcripture, and with 
V captious 

In Philoftorglus (I. iii. c. ij.) the charaaer and adventures of 
though the)' are carefully foftened by 

attached t?v " t ? G°defroy (p. 153.), who was more 

ctcf ft author, has coUe<aed the odious 

vente^*"'^** various adverfaries have preferved or ia- 

judgment of a man who refpeaed both thofe 
feilanes, .Etius had been endowed with a ftronger undetftanding, 

^ , and. 
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c H A P. captious fyllogifms from the logic of Ariflotle, 

. , the fubtle AEtius had acquired the fame of an 

invincible difputant, whom it was impoffible 
oither to iilence or to convince. Such talents 
engaged the friendfliip of the Arian bifliops, 
till they were forced to renounce and even to 
perfecute, a dangerous ally, who, by the accu- 
racy of his reafoning, had prejudiced their caufe 
in the popular opinion, and offended the piety 
of their raoft devoted followers. 2 . The omni- 
potence of the Creator fuggefled a fpecious anti 
refpe6tful folution of the liJceneJs of the Father 
and the Son ; and faith might humbly receive 
what reafon could not prefume to deny, that the 
fupreme God might communicate bis infinite 
petfefilions, and create a being fimilar only to 
himfelf®®. Thefe Arians were powerfully fup- 
ported by the weight and abilities of their lead- 
ers, who had fucceeded to the management of 
the Eufebian intereft, and who occupied the 
principal thrones of the Eaft. They detefled 
perhaps with forae affedlation, the impiety of 
jEtius ; they profeffed to believe, either without 
referve, or according to the fcriptures, that the 
Son was difierent from all other creatures, and 
fimilar only to the Father. But they denied, that 

and Eunomius had acquired more art and learning (Philoflorgiiis^ 
i. vlii. c» 18.). The confefEon and apology of Eunomius (Fabricius^ 
Bibliot Grssc. tom. viii. p. *58 — 305.) is one of the few heretical 
pieces which have efcaped. 

Yet, according to the opinion of Eftlus and Bull (p. a97*)j there 
is onepowerj that of creation, w'hich God camiot communicate to a 
creature. Eftius, who fo accurately defined the limits of OmnipO" 
fence, was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a fcholallic difinct 

Dupin, BibUot- Ecclef- tom* xvih p« 

■he 
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he was either of the fame, or of a fimilar fub- CHAP, 
fiance ; fometimes boldly juftifying their diflent, . . 

and fometimes objedling to the ufe of the word 
fubftance, which feems to imply an adequate, or 
at leafl a diftindl notion of the nature of the Deity, 

3. The fe6l which afferted the dodlrine of a limilar 
fubftance, was the moft nutnerous, at leaft in the 
provinces of Afia ; and when the leaders of both 
parties were affembled in the council of Seleu- 
cia ’"j their opinion would have prevailed by a 
majority of one hundred and five to forty three 
bifhops. The Greek word, which was chofen to 
exprefs this myfterious refemblance, bears fo 
clofe an affinity to the orthodox lymbol, that the 
profane of every age have derided the furious 
contefts which the difference of a Angle dipthoog 
excited between the Homooufians and the Ho- 
moioufians. As it frequently happens, that the 
founds and charadlers which approach the neareft 
to each other accidently reprefent the moft oppo- 
lite ideas, the obfervation would be itfelf ridicu- 
lous, if it were poffible to mark any real and fen- 
fible diftin6lion between the dodlrine of the Semi- 
Arians, as they were improperly ftyled, and that 
of the catholics themfelves. The Biftiop of Poi- 
tiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wifely aimed 
at a coalition of parties, endeavours to prove 
that, by a pious and faithful interpretation”, the 

Hotm^ 

Sabmus (ajs. Socrat !. ii. c. 39.) bad copied the ads ; At}iatia-» 
fius and Hilary have explained the divilions of tMs Arlan fynod ; 
the other clrcnraftances which are relative to it are carefully colleded 
by Baronius and Tillemont. 

Fideli et pia inteliigentia , • . -Be Synod, c. 77. p, SX93. In-hk 
ihort apologetical notes (hrll publHhed by the Benedidines froin a. MS. 
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c H A P. Homiioiijion may be reduced to a confubflantial 
fenfe. Yet he confeffes that the word has a dark 
and fulpicious afpeft ; and, as if darknefs were 
congeniai to theological difputes, the Semi- 
Arians, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
aflailed them with the moft unrelenting fury. 
Faith of The provinces of Egypt and Alia, which cul- 
the Weft- tivated the language and manners of the Greeks 
tin churcii. deeply imbibed the venom of the Arian con- 
troverly. The familiar ftudy of the Platonic 
fyllem, a vain and argumentative difpofition, a 
copious and flexible idiom, fupplied the clergy 
and people of the Eaft with an inexhauftible flow 
of words and diflindlions ; and, in the midft of 
their fierce contentions, they eafily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended by philofophy, and 
the fubmiflion which is enjoined by religion. 
The inhabitants of the Weft were of a lefs inqui- 
fitive fpirlt ; their paflions were not fo forcibly 
moved by invifible objedls, their minds were lefs 
frequently exercifed by the habits of dilpute; and 
fuch was the happy ignorance of the Gallican 
church, that Hilary himfelf, above thirty years 
after tlie firft general council, was ftill a ftranger 
to the Nicene creed’^ The Latins had received 

of Charter®) he obferves, that he ufed this cautious expreOaon qui in- 
telligerem et impiam, p. i so6. See p. 1 146. Philoflorgius, who faw 
thofe objeds through a different medium, is inclined to forget the 
difference of the important dipthong. See in particular, viii. 17. and 
Godefroy, p. 35 3. 

. Teftor Deum cceii atque terne meciim neutrum audiffem, Temper 
tamen utrumque fenfilie . • . . Regeneratus pridem & in epifcopatu 
aliquantifper manens fidem Nicenam nunquam nifi exfulaturus audivi. 
Hilar, de Synodis, c. xci. p.iao5. The Benedidlines are perfuaded 
that he governed the diocefe of Poitiers feveral years before his exile^ 

the 
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the rays of divine knowledge through the dark 
and doubtful medium of a tranflation. The po- 
verty and ftubbornnefs of their native tongue was 
not always capable of affording juft equivalents 
for the Greek terms, for the technical words of 
the Platonic phiiofophy ”, which had been con- 
fecrated by the gofpel or by the church, to ex- 
prefs the myfteries of the Chriftian faith; and a 
verbal defedlmight introduce into theLatin theo- 
logy, a long train of error or perplexity But 
as the weftern provincials had the good fortune 
of deriving their religion from an orthodox fource, 
they preferved with fteadinefs the dodlrine which 
they had accepted with docility ; and when the 
Arian peftilence approached their frontiers they 
were fupplied w'ith the feafbnable prefervative of 
the Homooufion, by the paternal care of the Ro- 
man pontifli Their fentiments and their temper 
were difplayed in the memorable lynod of Ri- 
mini, which furpaffed in numbers the council of 
Nice, fince it was corapofed of above four hun- 
dred bifhops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyricum. From the ftrft debates it appeared, 
that only fourfcore prelates adhered to the party, 
though they affected to anathematife thenameand 
memory, of Arius. But this inferiority was cora- 
penfated by the advantagesof fkill, of experience, 

Seneca (Epift. Ivlii.) complains that even the ro ov of the Plato- 
niftsj (the ens of the bolder fchoolmen) could not be expreffed by a 
Latin noun* . ' 

The preference “which the fourth council of the Lateran at length 
gave to a numerical TZ'dn.&t than a generical nxiitj {ho. Petav. tom. ii. 
<1, iv. c. 13. p. 4^4*) was favoured by the Latin language ; feema 
lo excite the idea of fubitancej trmitas of qualities* 
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e H A P. andofdifeipUne; and tlie minority was conduaed 

XXI- by Valens and Urfacius, two bifliops of Illyricum, 

-who had fpent their lives in the intrigues of courts 

and councils, and who had been trained under 
the Eufebian banner, in the religious wars of the 

Eafl. By their arguments and negociations, they 

emharralTed, they confounded, they at laft de- 
ceived, the honeft fimplicity of the Latin bifli ops ; 
•who fuifered the palladium of the faith to be ex- 
torted from their hands by fraud and importunity » 

rather than by open violence. The council of Ri- 
mini was not allowed to feparate, till the mem- 
bershad imprudentlyfubfcribed a captious creed, 
in which fome expreffions, fufceptible of an here- 
tical fenfe, were inferted in the room of the Ho- 
inooufion. It was on this occafion, that, accord- 
ing to Jerom, the world was furprifed to find 
itfelf Arian But the bifliops of the Latin pro- 
vinces had no fooner reached their refpeaive dio- 

cefes,than they difcovered their miftake, and re- 
pented of their weaknefs- The ignominious capi- 
tulation was rejedted with difdainand abhorience, 
and the Horaooufian ftandard, which had been 
fliaken but not overthrown, was more firmly 
replanted in all the churches of the Weft 
Condna of Sucli was the rife andprogrefs, and fuch were 

the empe- natural revolutions of thofe theological dif- 

rors in tiie 

Arian con- * a v ^ 

troverfy. 7 S ingemuit totus orbis, et Ariannm fe effe miratns eit. Hieron3rm* 

adv. I-tUcifer* itom. p« ... , ,i ^ 

xhe ftory of tbe council of Rimmi is very elegantly tola by 

' Sulpkms Sevems (Kift. Sacra, In. p* 419— fo. edit, Ludg^^ 

isL.X and by Jerom, in Ms dialogue againll tbe Lucifenanso The 
defign of the latter is to apologize for the condu^ of tlie Latin bi&ops, 

who were deceived j and wbo repeated} 

puteSjs, 
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putes, which difturbed the peace of Chiiftianity CHAP, 
under the reigns of Conftantine and of his fons. ■ . 

But as thofe princes prefuraed to extend their 
defpotifm over the faith, as well as over the lives 
and fortunes, of their fubjedls ; the weight of 
their fuffrage fometimes inclined the ecclefi- 
aftical balance: arid the prerogatives of the 
King of Heaven were fettled, or changed, or 
modified, in the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 

The unhappy fpirit of difcord which pervaded indiffep* 
the provinces of the Eaft, interrupted the tri- 
uinph of Conftantine ; but the Emperor con- tine, 
tinned for fome time to view, with cool and 
carelefs indiflerence, the object of the dilpute. 

As he was yet ignorant of the difiiculty of ap* 
peafing the quarrels of theologians, he addrefied 
to the contending parties, to Alexander and to 
Arius, a modei’ating epiftle’’; which may be 
afcribed with far greater reafon, to the untu- 
tored fenfe of a foldier and ftatefmatt, than to 
the didlates of any of his epifcopal counfellors. 

He attributes the origin of the whole contro-* 
verfy to a trifling and fubtle queftion, concern- 
ing an incomprehenfible point of the law, which 
was fooliflily alked by the bilhop and impru- 
dently refolved by the prefbyter. He laments 
that the Chriflian people, who had the fame 
God, the fame religion, and the fame worfliip, 
fliould be divided by fuch inconfiderable diftinc- 

Etifebius, in Vlt Conflant. L 11. c, 64— The principles of 
toleration and religious indifference, contained in this epiftle, have 
given great ojSence to Baronius, Tillemdnt, &Ct who fuppofe that 
the Emperor had fome evil counfellor, either Satan or Eufebius, at 
Ms elbow. See Jortin’s tom* 2* p* 

tions} 
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CHAP, tions; and he ferioufly recommends to the clergy 
. of Alexandria the example of the Greek philo- 

fophers ; who could maintain their arguments 
without lofing their temper, and affert their 
freedom without violating their friendfliip. The 
indifference and contempt of the fovereign would 
have been, perhaps, the moll effectual method of 
lilencing the difpute; if the popular current had 
been lefs rapid and impetuous; and if Conflan- 
tine himfelf, in the midfl of faction and fanati- 
cifm, could have preferved the calm polTeffion of 
his own mind. But his ecclefiaflical miniflers 
foon contrived to feduce the impartiality of the 
His zeal, magiftrate, and to awaken the zeal of the profe- 
AJ>.3aj. lyte. He was provoked by the infults which 
had been offered to his ftatues ; he was alarmed 
by the real, as well as the imaginary, magnitude 
of the fpreading mifchief ; and he extinguiflied 
the hope of peace and toleration, from the mo- 
ment that he affembled three hundred billiops 
within the walls of the fame palace. The pre- 
fence of the monarch fwelled the importance of 
the debate; his attention multiplied the argu- 
ments ; and he expofed his perfon with a patient 
intrepidity, which animated the valour of the 
combatants. Notwithflanding the applaufe 
which has been bellowed on the eloquence and 
fagacity of Conflantine ; a Roman general, 
whofe religion might be Hill a fubjedl of doubt, 
and whofe mind had not been enlightened either 
by lludy or by infpiration, was indifferently qua- 
lified to difcufs, in the Greek language, a meta- 

Ettfebiiis, in Vit. Conilantiii. L iii. c. 13. 

13 phyfical 
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pliyfical queftion, or an article of faith. But the chap. 
credit of his favourite Ofius, who appears to have , . 

prefided in the council of Nice, might difpofe 
the Emperor in favour of the orthodox party; 
and a well-timed inlinuation, that the fame 
Eufebius of Nicoraedia, who now protected the 
heretic, had lately afBfted the tyrant might 
exafperate him againft their adverfaries. The 
Nicene creed was ratified by Conftantine ; and 
his firm declaration, that thofe who refifted the 
divine judgment of the fynod, mud prepare 
themfelves for an immediate exile, annihilated 
the murmurs of a feeble oppofition which from 
feventeen, was almoft inilantly reduced to two, 
pi'otelling bifliops. Eufebius of Csefarea yielded 
a reluctant and ambiguous confent to the Ho- 
moou£ion®°; and the wavering conduct of the 
Nicomedian Eufebius ferved only to delay, about 
three months, his dilgrace and exile The im- He perfe- 
pious Arius was baniflied into one of the remote 
provinces of Illyricum; his perfon and difciples 
were branded, by law, with the odious name of 


Theodoret has preferved (L 1 . c. 20.) an epiftle from Conftaatme 
to the people of Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares himfelf 
the public accufer of one of his fubjedts ; he ftyles Eufebius, 0 
Tupwwyj? ; and complains of his hollile behaviour 

duiing the civil war. 

See in Socrates (Li. c. 8.)? or rather in Theodoret ( 1 . i. c. 12.)? 
an original letter of Eufebius of Csefarea, in which he attempts to 
juftify his fubfcribing the Homooulion. The charadter of Eufebius 
has always been a problem ; but thofe who have read the fecond cri- 
tical epiftle of Le Clerc (Ars Critica, tom. iii. p. 30 — 69.), mull enter- 
tain a very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and lincerity of the 
Bifliop of Csefarea. 

Athanafius, tom. i. p. yay. Philoflorgius, l.i. c. 10. andGode- 
froy’s Commeutaryj p. 41*' , . ^ 

Porpbyiians; 
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CHAP. Porphyrians ; his writings were condemned to 
XXI. ' the flames, and a capital puniftiraent was rie- 
' nounced againft thofe in whofe pofleflion they 
lliould be found. The Emperor had now im- 
bibed the fpirit of controverfy, and the angry 

farcaftic flyle of his edi^s was deligned to 
inlpire his fubje6ls with the hatred which he had 
conceived againft the enemies of Chrift 
and the But, as if the coudua of the Emperor had 
brthodox o-uided by paflion inftead of principle, three 

years'^from the council of Nice were fcarcely 
3*8— 337- elapfed, before he difcovered fome fymptoras of 
mercy, and even of indulgence, towards the 
profcribed fea, which was fecretly proteaed by 
his favourite fifter. The exiles were recaUed ; 
and Eufebius, who gradually refumed his influ- 
ence over the mind of Gonftantine, was reftored 
to the epifcopal throne, from which he had been 
ignominioufly degraded. Arius himfelf^w^ 
treated by the whole court with the refpea 
which would have been due to an innocent and 
oppreffed man. His faith was approved by the 
fynod of Jerufalem ; and the Emperor feemed 
impatient to repair his injuftice, by ifluing an 
abfolute command, that he fhould be folemnly 
admitted to the communion in the cathedral of 
Conftantinople. On the fame day, which had 
been fixed for the triumph of Arius, he ex- 
pirecl;_and the ftrange and horrid circura- 
ftancjes of his death might excite a fufpicion. 


^ Socrates, 1. i. c. o. In his circular letters, which were addreffed to 
fS dties. Co!dlantine employed againft the hereUcs the arms 

M ridiuiile and that 

^ S ' 
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that the orthodox faints had contributed more c H A P- 
efficacioufly than by their prayers, to deliver the 
church from the moll formidable of her ene- 
mies The three principal leaders of the Ca- 
tholics, Athanafius of Alexandria, Euftathius of 
Antioch, and Paul of Conftantiuople, were de- 
pofed on various accufations, by the fentence of 
numerous councils ; and were afterwards ba- 
nifhed into diftant provinces by the firll of the 
Chriilian emperors, who, in the laft moments 
of his life, received the rites of baptifm from 
the Ai'ian bifliop of Nicomedia. The ecclefi- 
aftical government of Conftantine cannot be 
juftified from the reproach of levity and weak- 
nefs. But the credulous monarch, unikiiled in 
the flratagems of theological warfare, might be 
deceived by the modeft and Ipecious profeffions 
of the heretics, whofe fentiraents he never per- 
fe6lly underftood; and while he protedted Arius, 
and perfecuted Athanafius, he ftill confideredthe 
council of Nice as the bulwark of the Chriilian 
faith and the peculiar glory of his own reign 

We derive the original ftoiy from Athanafius (tom. i. p. 670.}, 
who exprefies fome relufrance to iligmatize the memory of tlie dead. 

He might exaggerate, but the perpetual commerce of Alexandria and 
Conftantinople would have rendered it dangerous to invent. Thofe 
who prefs the literal narrative of the death of Arius (his bowels fud- 
denly buril out in a privy) mufi: make their option between and 

The change in the fentiments, or at leaft in the conducSl, of 
Coniiantine, may be traced in Eufebius (in Vit. Conftant. 1 . ili. c. S3. 

!. iv. C. 41.), Socrates (LL c. s3 — 39.), Sozomeii ( 1 . ii. c.i6 — 34.), 

Theodoret (L i, c. 14 — ^34.), and ^ Philoftorgius (L ii. c. r — 17.). 

But the firfi: of thefe writers was too near the fceneof adlion, and the 
others were too remote from it. It is fingular enough, that the im- 
portant talk of continuing the hifiory of the churchy Ikould have been 
left for two laymen aud a heretic. 

The 
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c H A P. The fons of Conftantine muft have been ad- 
, ^ • , mitted from their childhood into the rank of 

Conftan- catechumens, but they imitated, in the delay of 
vourfthe f^eir baptifm, the example of their father. Like 
Arians, him, they prefumed to pronounce their judg- 
ment on myfteries into which they had never 
' been regularly initiated : and the fate of the 
Trinitarian controverfy depended, in a great 
meafure, on the fentiments of Conftantius ; who 
inherited the provinces of the Eaft, and acquired 
the poffeffion of the whole empire. The Arian 
prelbyter or bilhop, who had fecreted for his 
life the teftament of the deceafed Emperor, im- 
proved the fortunate occalion which had intro- 
duced him to the familiarity of a prince, whofe 
public counfels were always fwayed by his do- 
meflic favourites. The eunuchs and flaves dif- 
fufed the Ipiritual poifon through the palace, and 
the dangerous infedlion w'as communicated by 
the female attendants to the guards, and by the 
emprefs to her unfufpicious hulband®*. The 
partiality which Conftantius always expreffed 
towards the Eufebian faction, w'as infenfibly for- 
tified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders; and his vi6lqry over the tyrant Mag- 
nentius increafed his inclination, as well as 
ability, to employ the arms of power in the 
caufe of Arianifra. While the two armies were 

Quk etiam turn catechiimenus facramentum fide! merito vlderetur 
potuiffe nefcire. Sulp. Sever. Hift. Sacra? Lii. p. 410. 

Socrates? L ii. c. SozomeH? 1 . Hi. c. 18. Athanaf. tom. i. 
p. 813. 834. He obferves that the eunuchs are the natural enemies 
of the Son, Compare Dr. Jortin^s Remarks on Eccleliaftical Hiftory? 
voL iv. p. 3. with a certain genealogy in Candide (ch. iv.)? which 
ends with one of the iirlt companions of Chrifiopher Columbus. 

engaged 



engaged in the plains of Murfa, and the fate of c H A P. 
the two rivals depended on the chance of war, , , 

the fon of Conftantine paffed the anxious mo- 
ments in a church of the martyrs, under the walls 
of the city. His Ipiritual comforter, V alens, the 
Arian biftiop of the diocefe, employed the moft 
artful precautions to obtain fuch early intelli- 
gence as might fecure either his favour or his 
efcape. A fecret chain of fwift and trufty mef- 
fengers informed him of the viciffitudes of the 
battle ; and wliile the courtiers flood trembling 
round their affrighted mailer, Valens affured him 
that the Gallic legions gave way; and infinuated 
with fome prefence of mind, that the glorious 
event had been revealed to him by an angel. 

The grateful Emperor afcribed his fuccefs to the 
merits and interceffion of the Bifliop of Murfa, 

! whofe faith had deferved the public and mira- 

culous approbation of Heaven The Arians, 
who conlidered as their own the vi^lory of 
Conflantius, preferred his glory to that of his 
Father®®. Cyril, Bifhop of Jerufalem, imme- 
diately compofed the defcription of a celeflial 
crofs, encircled with a fplendid rainbow ; which 
during the fellival of Pentecofl, about the third 

Sulplcius Sevenis, in Hift. Sacra? I. ii. p. 405? 406. 

Cynl (apud Baron. A.D. 353. N® a 6.) exprefsly obferves? 

> that in tlie reign of Conftantine the crofs had been found in the 

1 bowels of the earth ; but that it had appeared in the reign of Con« 

! ftantius, in the midft of the heavens. This oppofttion evidently 

proves, that Cyril was ignorant of the ftupendous miracle to which 
the converfion of Conftantine is attributed ; and this ignorance is the 
more ftirprifing, fince it was no more than twelve years after his 
death that Cyril was coiifecrated Bifhop of Jerufalem, by the imme-* 
diate fuccelTor of Eufebius of Cssfarea. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. 
tom. viii. p. 715. 
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hour of the day, had appeared over the Mount 
of Olives, to the edification of the devout pil- 
grims, and the people of the holy city®’. T e 
fize of the meteor was gradually magnified ; an ^ 
the Arian hiftorian has ventured to affirm, that 
it was confpicuous to the two armies in the 
plains of Pannonia -, and that the tyrant, who is 
purpofely reprefented as an idolater, fled before 
the aufpicious fign of orthodox Chriftianity’ . 

The fentiments of a judicious tlranger, who 
has impartially confidered the 

or ecclefiaftical difcord, are always entitled to 
our notice: and a ftiort paflage of Ammianus, 
who ferved in the armies, and fludied the cha- 
raaer, of Conftantius, is perhaps of more value 
than many pages of theological 
« The Chriftian religion, which, in itlelt, lays 
that moderate hiftorian, « is plaiii and Ample, 
« he confounded by the dotage of fuperftition. 
« Inftead of reconciling the parties by the 
« weio-ht of his authority, he cherifhed and pro- 
« pagated, by vei-bal difputes, the differences 
« which his vain curiofity had excited. The 
« hio-hways were covered with troops of bifhops, 
« saToping from every fide to the affemblies, 
« which they call fynods-; and while they 
« laboured to reduce the whole Teft to their 
« own particular opinions, the public eftab- 

It « not eafy to determme how fc mpnuity of Cyril might 

Th^S“« ™ 

the hand of an enemy. « i;n.f„pr.h 
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liftiment of the pofls was almoft ruined by their c H 
“ hafty and repeated journeys Our more in- ^ 
timate knowledge of the ecclefiaflical ti'anfafibions 
of the reign of Conftantius, would furnilh an 
ample commentary on this remarkable palTage ; 
which j uftifies the rational appreh enfions of Atha- 
nafius, that the reftlefs adtivity of the clergy, who 
wandered round the empire in fearchof the true 
faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world®^ As foon as the Em- 
peror was relieved from the terrors of the civil 
wai', he devoted the leifure of his winter-quarters 
at Arles, Milan, Sirmium, and Conftantinople, 
to the amufements or toils of controverfy ; the 
fword of the magiftrate, and even of the tyrant, 
was unfheathed, to enforce the reafons of the 
theologian ; and as he oppoled the orthodox faith 
of Nice, it is readily confeffed that his incapacity 
and ignorance were equal to his prefumption”. 

The eunuchs, the women, and the bifliops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the Em- 
peror, had infpii'ed him with an infuperable diflike 

to the Homooufion j but his timid confcience was 

• 

So curious a paflage well deferves to be tranfcribed. Cbriftianam 
religionem abfolutam ^et fimplicem, aiiili fuperilitione confundens ; in 
qua fcrutanda perplexlus, quam componenda gravius excitaret difcidia. 
piurima; qu^ progrefTa fufius aluit concertatione verbomm, utcatervis 
antiflitum jumentis publicis ultro eitroque difcurrentlbus, per fy- 
nodos (»quas appellant) dum ritumomnem ad fuum trahere conantur 
(ValeEus reads conatur) rei vehicularise concideret nervos, Ammiaiiuss 
3cxL i6. . ^ 

Atbanaf. tom. L p» 870. 

SocratesjLii. c. 35 — 47. Sozomenj Liv. c.ia— 30. Theodoret, 

I. ii. c. 18— ^3 a. Pbiloftorg. 1 . iv. c. h v* c. i — 4^ 1 . y'u 

c. x— 5* 
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alarmed by the impiety of JEtius. The guilt of 
that atheift was aggravated by the fufpicious 
favour of the unfortunate Gallus 5 and even the 
deaths of the imperial rainifters who had been 
maffacred at Antioch, were imputed to the fug- 
geftions of that dangerous fophift. The mind 
of Conllantiiis, which could neither be mode- 
rated by reafon, nor fixed by faith, was blindly 
impelled to either fide of the dark and empty 
abyfs, by his horror of the oppolite extreme ; he 
alternately embraced and condemned the fenti- 
ments, he fucceffively baniflied and recalled the 
leader's, of the Ai'ffcja and Semi- Arran factions”. 
During the fea'^n W public bufinefs or feftivity 
he employed whole ' days, and even nights, in 
feledling the words, and weighing the fyllables, 
which compofed his fiu6tuating ereeds. The fub- 
jedt of his meditation Hill jnrrfued and occupied 
his flumbers ; the incoherent dreams of the Em- 
peror were received as celeftial vifions ; and he 
accepted with complacency the lofty titleofbifhop 
of bifirops, from thofe ecclefiaflics who forgot the 
intereft of their order for the gratification of their 
paffions. The deiign of eftablifiiing an uniform- 
ity of doelrine, which had engaged him to con- 
vene fo many fynods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, 
arrd Alia, was repeatedly baffled by his own 

Sozomen, 1 . iv. c. . Athanaf. torn. i. p- 831. THIemont 
(Mem. Eccief. tom. vii. p. 94^.) has coIIe« 5 led feveral iiiftances of the 
haughty fanaticifm of Conilantius from the detached treatifes of Lucifer 
of Caghari. The very titles of thefe treatifes infpire zeal and terror ; 
“ Moriendum pi*o Dei Filio/^ De Regibus Apoflaticis.^’ “ De non. 
«« conveniendo cum liegi^etico.’^ De non parcendo in Deum delink 
« quehtijbus.’’^ 
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levity, by the divifions of the Arians, and by the C H A Pi 
refiftance of the catholics ; and he refolved, as ^ 

the laft and decilive effort, imperioufly to didlate 
the decrees of a general council. The deftruc- 
tive earthquake of Nicomedia, the difficulty of 
finding a convenient place, and perhaps fotne fe- 
cret motives of policy, produced an alteration in 
the fummons. The bifliops of the Eaft were di- 
rected to meet at Seleucia, in Ifauria; whilethofe 
of the Weft held their deliberations at Iliinini, 
on the coafl of the Hadriatic ; and inflead of two 
or three deputies from each province, the wdiole 
epifcopal body was ordered to march. The 
Eaftern council, after confuming four days in 
fierce and unavailing debate, feparated without 
any definitive conclufion. The council of the 
Weft was protracted till the feventh month. 

Taurus, the Praetorian praefeCt, was inflruCled 
not to difmifs the prelates till they fhould all be 
united in the fame opinion ; and his efforts were 
fupported by a power of banifliing fifteen of the 
mofl refractory, and a promife of the confulfliip 
if he atchieved fo difficult an adventure. His xLD. js®, 
prayers and threats, the authority of the fo- 
vereign, the fophiftry of Valens and Urfacius, 
the diftrefs of cold and hunger, and the tedious 
melancholy of a hopelefs exile, at length extorted 
the reluctant confent of the bifliops of Rimini. 

The deputies of the Eafl and of the Weft attended 
the Emperor in the palaceof Conftantinople, and 
he enjoyed the fatisfaCtion of impofing on the 
woi'ld a profeffion of faith wffiicli eflabliflied the 
Ukenefs, ex^xeEmg t\\e co7if'ubJiantiaUtyy 

AA a of 
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CHAP, of the Son of God’L But the triumph of Arian- 
^ , ifin had been preceded by the removal of the or- 

thodox clergy, whom it was impoffible either to in- 
timidate or to corrupt ; and the reign of Conftan- 
tius was difgraced by the unjufl and inetfeftual 
perfecution of the great Athanafius. 

Charaaer We have feldora an opportunity of obferving, 
and adven- active ot fpecuiative life, what effect 

Atiunafius. may be produced, or what obftacles may be fur- 
mounted, by the force of a Angle mind, when it 
is inflexibly applied to the purfuit of a Angle 
objeft. The immortal name of AthanaAus®* will 
never be feparated from the Catholic do6lrine of 
theTrinity, to whofe defenceheconfecrated every 
moment and every faculty of his being. Edu- 
cated in the family of Alexander, he had vigor- 
oufly oppofed the earlyprogrefs of the Arian here- 
fy; he exercifed the important fun6tions of fecre- 
taryunderthe aged prelate; andthe fathers of the 
Nicene council beheld with furprize and refpe6t, 
the riAng virtues of the young deacon. In a time 
of public danger, the dull claims of age and of 

95 SeverHift. Sacra, Lii. pc4i8 — 430. The Greek hiftorians 

%ere very ignorant of the affairs of the Weft. 

9^ We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen compoied a panegyric 
inftead of a life of Athanafius, but we Ihould enjoy and impi'ove the 
advantage of drawing our moft authentic materials from the rich fund 
of his own epiftles and apologies (tora.i. p. 670-*- 951.). I fiiah not 
imitate the example of Socrates (Lii. c. i.), who publiihed the firft 
edition of Ms hiftory without giving himfeif the trouble to confult the 
writings of Athanafius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious So2omen§ 
and the learned Theodoret, conned the life of Athanafius with the 
feries of ecclefiaftical hiftory. The diligence of Tiilemont (tom. viii.) 
and of the Benedidine editors, has eolleded every fad, and examined 
'mry difficulty^ 

ranfe 
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raijk are fometimes fuperfeded ; and within five c H A P, 
months after his return from Nice, the deacon , , 

Athanafiuswasfeatedonthearchiepifcopal throne 
of Egypt. He filled that eminent llation above 
forty-fix years, and his long adminiftration was A.D. 
fpent in a perpetual combat againft the powers -337^ 
of Arianifra. Five times was Athanafius expelled 
from his throne j twentyyears hepafiTedasanexile 
or a fugitive ; and almoft every province of the 
Roman empire was fuccefiively w'itnefs to his 
merit, and his fufierings in the caufe of the Ho- 
mooufion, which he confideredas the foie plea- 
fure and bufinefs, as the duty, and as the gloiy, 
of his life. Amidft the llorms of perfecution, the 
Archbilhop of Alexandria was patient of labour, 
jealous of fame, carelefs of fafety; and although 
his mind w^as tainted by the contagion of fana- 
ticifm, Athanafius difplayed a fuperiority of cha- 
racter and abilities, which would have qualified 
him, far better than the degenerate fons of Con- 
ftantine, for the government of a great mo- 
narchy. His leai’ning was much lefs profound 
and extenfive than that of Eufebius of Caefarea, 
and his rude eloquence could not be compared 
with the poliflied oratory of Gregory or Bafil f 
but whenever the primate of Egypt was called 
upon to juftify his fentiments, or his conduCl, his 
unpremeditated ftyle, either of fpeaking or writ- 
ing, was clear, forcible, and perfuafive. He has 
always bhen revered in the orthodox fchool, as 
one of the moft accurate mailers of the Chiillian 
theology; and he was fuppofed to poflefs two 
profane fciences, lefs adapted to the epifcopal 
A A 3 character. 
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chara<Sler 5 the knowledge of jurilprudence 
and that of divination Some fortunate con- 
je<3:ures, of future events, which impartial rea- 
foners might afcribe to the experience and judg- 
ment of Athanalius, were attributed by his 
friends to heavenly infpiration, and imputed by 
his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanafius was continually engaged 
with the prejudices and paffions of ev^ery order 
of men, from the monk to the Emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature was his firft and 
mod important fcience. tie-preferved a dillindb 
and unbroken view of a fcene which was incef- 
fantly Ihifdng; and never failed to improve 
thofe decilive moments which are ii'recoverably 
pad before they are perceived by a commor^ 
eye. The Archbifliop of Alexandria w'as capable 
of diftinguilhing how far he might boldly com- 
mand, and where he mud dexteroufly infinuate; 
how long he might contend with power, and 
when he mud withdraw from perfecution f and 
■while he diredled the thunders of the church 
againd herefy and rebellion, he could affurae, 
in the bofom of his own party, the flexible and 
indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
eledlion of Athanafius has not efcaped the re- 

Sulpicius Severus (Hift. Sacra, Lli. p. 396.) calls him a lawyer, 
a jurifconfult- This ichara^ler cannot now be difcovered either in the 
life or writings of Athanalius. 

Dicebatur enira fatidicarum fortium lidem, quseve auguralespor- 
tenderent alites fcientifiime callens aliquoties pradixilTe futura. Am- 
mianus, xv. 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by Sozomen 
(h iv. c. 10.) which evidently proves (if the crows fpeak Latin) that 
Athanafiu* underftood the language of the crows. 

proach 
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proach of irregularity and precipitation ; but C H A P. 
the propriety of his belxaviour conciliated the , , 

affections both of the clergy and of the people. 

The Alexandrians were impatient to rii® in 
arms for the defence of an eloquent and liberal 
paftor. In his diftrefs he always derived fup- 
port, or at leaft. confolation from the faithful 
attachment of his parochial clergy; and the 
hundred bifliops of Egypt adhered, with tin* 
lliaken zeal, to the caufedf Athanafius. In the 
modeft equipage, which pride and policy would 
affedt, he frequently performed the epifcopal 
vifitation of his provinces, from the mouth of 
the Nile to the confines of .(Ethiopia; familiarly 
converfing with the mean eft of the populace, 
and humbly fainting the faints and hermits of 
the defert‘°'’. Nor was it only in ecclefiaftical 
aflemblies, among men whofe education and 
manners were fimilar to his own, that Athana- 
lius difplayed the afcendancy of his genius. 

He appeared with eafy and refpedtful firranels 
in the courts of princes ; and in the various 
turns of his prolperous and adverfe fortune, he 
never loft the confidence of his friends, or the 
efteem of his enemies. 

Xhe irregular ordination of Athanafius was flightly mentioned 
In the councils which were held againft him. See Philoftorg. hii. c. 1 1. 
and Godefroyj p. 71. : but it can fcarcely be fuppofed that the aC* 
fembly of the biihops of Egypt would folemnly atteJfi z public 
hood. Athanafi tom.L p. 726. „ 

See the hiftory of the Fathers of the Defert, publifhed by Rof- 
weide ; and Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. viL- in the lives of ilnthony, 

Pachoniius, &c. Athaiiarms himfelf, who did not difdain to compofe 
the life of his friend Anthony, has carefully obferved how often the 
holy monk deplored and propliefied the mifchiefs of the Arian he- 
refy. Athanaf. tom. ii. p. 49 a. 498, &c. 
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CHAP. In his youth, the primate of Egypt refifted 
. , the great Conflantine, who had repeatedly fig- 

Perfecu- nified his will, that Arius fhould be reftored to 
the Catholic communion The Emperor re- 
fius, fpedted, and might forgive, this inflexible refo- 
A-D. 330 . lution; and the faction who confidered Atha- 
nafius as their moft formidable enem}’-, were con- 
ftrained to dilTemble their hatred, and filently 
to prepare an indirect and diftant aflault. They 
fcattered rumours and fufpi cions, reprefented 
the archbifliop as a proud and oppreffive tyrant, 
and boldly accufed liim of violating the treaty 
which had been ratified in the Nicene council, 
with the fchifmatic followers of Meletius‘°*. 
Athanafius had openly difapproved that igno- 
minious peace, and the Emperor was difpofed 
to believe that he had abufed his ecclefiallical 
and civil power, to perfecute thofe odious 
feftaries; that he had facrilegioufly broken a 
cuaiice in one of their churches of Mareotis; 
that he had whipped or irnprifoned fix of their 
bifliops; and that Arfenius, a feventh biftiop 
of the fame party, had been murdered, or at 
leaft mutilated, by the cruel hand of the pri- 

At firfl Conflantine threatened in /peaking^ but requelled ia 
iwritingy jta /AEV Ji’S'EiXsij His letters gradu- 

ally alTumed a menacing tone ; but while he required that the entrance 
of the church ihould be open to all, he avoided the odious name of 
Arius. Athanafius, like a Ikilful politician, has accurately marked 
thefe diflindlions (tom. L p. 788.), which allowed him fome fcope for 
cxcufe and delay. 

The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatifis in Africa, were pro* 
duced by an epifcopal quarrel which arofe from the perfecution. I 
have not leifure to purfue the obfcure controverfy, which feems to 
have been ml&eprefented by the partiality of Athanafius, and the 
ignorance of E^phaiuus. See Mofheim’s General Hiflory of the 
Church, vol. L p* aoi. 
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niate ’°^ Thefe charges, which affe6led his ho- CHAP, 
noiir and his life, were referred by Conftantine , 

to his brother Dalmatius the cenfor, who refided 
at Antioch; the fynods of Csefarea and Tyre 
were fucceflively convened ; and the bifhops of 
the Eaft were inftru6led to judge the caufe of 
Athanafius, before they proceeded to confecrate 
the new church of the Refurrefition at Jeru- 
falem. The primate might be confcious of his 
innocence; but he was fenfible that the fame 
implacable Ipirit which had di(5tatedthe accufa- 
tion, would diredt the proceeding and pronounce 
the fentence. He prudently declined the tribu- 
nal of his enemies, defpifed the fummons of the 
lynod of Cmfarea : and, after a long and artful 
delay, fubmitted to the peremptory commands 
of the Emperor, who threatened to punilli his 
criminal difobedience if he refufed to appear in 
the council of Tyre"''^ Before Athanafius at A.D.335. 
the head of fifty Egyptian prelates failed from 
Alexandria, he had wifely fecured the alliance 
of the Meletians ; and Arfenius himfelf, his ima- 
ginary vidlim, and his fecret friend, was privately 
concealed in his train. The fynod of Tyre was 
condu6ted by Eufebius of Csefarea, with more 
paffion, and with lefs art, than his learning and 
experience might promife ; his numerous fadlion 

The treatment of the fix bifhops is ipeeified by Sozomen ( 1 . 11 . 
c. 215.) ; but Athanafius himfelf, fo copius on the fubjetfi: of Arfenius 
and the chalice, leaves this grave accufatiou without a reply. 

Atlianaf, tom. L p. 78S. Socrates, I. i. c. a8. Sozomen, I. ii. 
c. 25. The Emperor, in Hs epillle of Convocation (Eufeb. in Vit. 

Conilant. L iv. c. 42.), feems to prejudge feme members of the clergy, 
and it was more than probable that the fynod would apply thofe re^ 
proaches to Athanafius. , 

repeated 
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c H A p. repeated the names of homicide and ty rant j and 
‘ clamours were encouraged by the feeming 

patience of Athanafius ; who espe6i:ed the de- 
cifive moment to produce Arfenius alive and 
unhurt in the nridil of the alTembly, The na- 
ture of the other charges did not admit of fuch 
clear and fatisfadlory replies ; yet the archbifliop 
was able to prove, that, in the village, where lie 
was accufed of breaking a confecrated chalice, 
neither church nor altar nor chalice could really 
exift. The Arians, who had fecretly deter- 
mined the guilt and condemnation of their 
enemy, attempted, however, to dilguife their 
injuftice by the imitation of judicial forms : the 
fynod appointed an epifcopal commiffion of fix 
delegates to collect evidence on the fpot 5 and 
this meafure, which was vigoroufly oppofed by 
the Egyptian bifliops, opened new fcenes of 
violence and perjury After the return of 
the deputies from Alexandria, the majority of 
the council pronounced the final fentence of 
degradation and exile againtl the primate of 
Egypt. The decree, exprefied. in the fiercefi; 
language of malice and revenge,, was commu- 
nicated to the Emperor and the Catholic 
church,; and the bifliops immediately refumed 
a mild and devout afpedt, fuch as' became their 
holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Chrift'°\ 

^^5 3ee jn particular tlie fecond Apology of Athanafius (tom. 1. 
p. ^63 — 8o8.)> and his Epiftles to the Monks (p. 808— 366. They 
are juftified by original and authentic documents ; but they would 
infpire more confidence if he appeared iefs innocent? and his enemies 
lefs abfurd. 

Eufebius in YiU Coafiantin. L xv. c. 4x^47. 
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But the injuflice of thefe ecclefiaftical judges C h a p, 
had not been countenanced by the fubmiffion, or , ^ 

even by the prefence, of Athanalius. He re- Hisfcft 
folved to make a bold and dangerous experiment, ^ ^ 
whether the throne was inacceffible to the voice ' 
of truth ; and before the final fentence could be 
pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid primate threw 
himfelf into a bark which was ready to hoift fail 
for the Imperial city. The requeft of a formal 
audience might have been oppofed or eluded ; 
but Athanafius concealed his arrival, watched the 
moment of Conftantine’s return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry fovereign 
as he palled on horfeback through the principal 
flreet of Conftantinople. So llrange an appari- 
tion excited his furprife and indignation ; and 
the guards were ordered to remove the impor- 
tunate fuitor; but his refentment was fubdued 
by involuntary refpe6l; and the haughty Ipirit of 
the Emperor was awed by the courage and elo- 
quence of a billiop, who implored his jultice and 
awakened his confcience Conftantine lillen- 
ed to the complaints of Athanafius with impartial 
and even gracious attention ; the members of the 
lynod of Tyre were fuinmoned to jultify their 
proceedings; and the arts of the Eufebian fac- 
tion would have been confounded, if they had 
not aggravated the guilt of the primate, by the 
dexterous fuppofition of an unpardonable of- 
fence ; a criminal defign to intercept and detain 

Atlianaf. tom. i. p. 804. In a church dedicated to St. Athana* 

, liusj this lituation would alford a better fubjedt for a pi<5lurej Uian moH 

the Tories ©f nuracles and martyr * 

the 
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CHAP, the corn-fleet of Alexandria, which fupplied the 
1 of the new capital The Emperor 

was fatisfied that the peace of Egypt would be 
fecured by the abfence of a popular leader ; but 
be refufed to fill the vacancy of the archiepif- 
copal throne ; and the fentence, which after a 
long hefitation, he pronounced, was that of a 
jealous oltracifm, rather than of an ignominious 
exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in 
the hofpitable court of Treves, Athanafius pafled 
about twenty-eight months. The death of the 
Emperor changed the face of public affairs ; and 
andreftor- amidft the general indulgence of a young reign, 
AD’338 primate was reftorcd to his country by an 
honourable edi6t of the younger Conftantine, 
who exprefied a deep fenfe of the innocence 
and merit of his venerable gueft'°’. 

His fecond The death of that prince expofed Athanafius to 
^ a fecond perfecution; and the feeble Confbantius, 

* the fovereign of the Eaft, foon became t he fecret 
accomplice of the Eufebians. Ninety bifhops of 
that fedb or fadlion aflembled at Antioch, under 

Adianaf. tom. i. p. 7S9. Eunapius has related (m Vk. Sophii!:. 

37, edit. Commelin) a ftrange example of the cruelty and cre- 
dulity of Conftantine on a fimilar occafion. The eloquent Sopater, 
a Syrian philofopher, enjoyed his friendfhipj and provoked the refent- 
ment of Ahlavius, his Praetorian prsefecft. The corn-fleet was detained 
for want of a fouth wind ; the people of Ccnftantinopie were difcon- 
tented ; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge that he had ifomd 
the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Conftantine wflied 
to prove, by this execution, that he had abfolutely renounced the 
fuperftition of the Gentiles. 

In his return he faw Gonftantius tmce, at Viminiacum, and at 
Csefaria in Cappadocia (Athanaf. tom. i. p. 676.), Tillemont fuppofes 
that Conftantine introduced him to the meeting of the three royal 
brothers in Pannoniar (Memoires Ecclef. tom. viii. p. 69.) 

the 
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the fpecious pretence of dedicating the cathe- c H A p. 
dral. They compofed an ambiguous creed, , , 

which is faintly tinged with the colours of Serai- 
Arianifm, and twenty-five canons, which ftill 
regulate the difcipline of the orthodox Greelis 
It was decided, with fome appearance of equity, 
that a bifliop, deprived by a lynod, fliould not 
refume his epifcopal fundlions, till he had been 
abfolved by the judgment of an equal fynod ; 
the law was immediately applied to the cafe 
of Athanafius; the council of Antioch pro- 
nounced, or rather confirmed his degradation : 
a ftranger named Gregory, was feated on his 
throne ; and Philagrius the praefedt of Egypt, 
was inftrudled to fupport the new primate with 
the civil and military powers of the province. 
Oppreffed by the confpiracy of the Afiatic 
prelates, Athanafius withdrew from Alexan- 
dria, and palled three"* years as an exile and 
a fuppliant on the holy threlhold of the Va- 

no ggg Beveridge Pande< 5 l. tom. i. p. 429 — ^452# and tom. iL An- 
notation, p. 182. Tillemont, Mem. Ecclefi tom. vi. p. 310 — 324. 

St. Hilary of Poitiers, has mentioned this fynod of Antioch with too 
much favour and refpe< 5 l. He reckons ninety-feven bilhops. 

This magiflrate, fo odious to Athanafius, is praifed by Gvegorf 
Nazianzen, tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 390, 391, 

SiEpe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleafed to difcover fome 
good qualities in thofe men whom party has reprefented as tyrants and 
monilers. 

The chronological difficulties which perplex the refidence of 
Athanafius at Rome, are firenuouily agitated by Valefius (Obfervat. 
ad Caicem, tom. ii. Hift. Ecclef. 1 . i. c. i — s*) Tillemont (Mem. 

Ecclef. tom. viii- p. 674, &c.)* I have followed the fimple hypothefis 
of Valefms, who allows only one journey, after the intrufion of 
Gregory. 
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CHAP, tican By the affiduous ftudy of the Laths 
. , language, he foon qualified liimfelf to negociate 

with the weftern clergy ; his decent flattery 
fwayed and directed the haughty Julius : the 
Roman pontiff was perfuaded to confider his 
appeal as the peculiar intereft of the Apoflolic 
fee ; and his innocence was unanimoufly de- 
clared in a council of fifty bifliops of Italy. At 
the end of three years, the primate was fum- 
inoned to the court of Milan by the Emperor 
Conftans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful 
pleafures, fcill pi’ofeffed a lively regard for the 
orthodox faith. The caufe of truth and juftice 
was promoted by the influence of gold“% and 
the miniflers of Conftans advifed their fovereign 
to require the convocation of an ecclelihftical 
aflembly, which might act as the reprefen tatives 
A.D. 346. of the Catholic church. Ninety-four bifliopg 
of the Weft, feventy-fix bifhops of the Eaft en- 
countered each other at Sardica, on the verge 
of the two empires, but in the dominions of 
the protestor of AthanafiuSi Their, debates 

I canuot forbear tranfcribing a judicious obfervation of Wetfiem 
(Prolegomen. N.T. p. 19.): Si tamen Hiftoriam Ecclefiafticam velimus 
confulere patebk jam iiide a feculo quarto, cum, ortis controverfiis, ec- 
clefise Grseciae dodtores in duas partes fcinderentur, ingenio, eloquentia, 
numero, tantum non jequales, earn partem quae vinc'ere cupiebat Ro- 
pam coiifugilTe, majellatemque pontificis comiter coluifle, eoque packo 
oppreffis per pontificem et epifcopos Latinos ad verfariis pr^valuilTe, 
atque oithodoxiam in confiliis Rabiliviffe. Earn' ob caufam Atlianafius, 
non fine comitatu, Romam petiit, plurefque annos ibi hsefit. 

Pbiloftorgius, 1 . iiL c. 13- If any corruption was ufed to pro- 
mote tlie mtereil of religion,'an advocate of Athanafius might juLify 
or excufe this queftionable condu<£!, by the example of Cato and Syd- 
ney ; the former of whom h /aid to have givenj and the latter to have ' 
received, a briber in the caufe of liberty. 

foon 
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foon degenerated into hoftile altercations: the CHAP. 

O , ■ ■ , ' . * ’SriTT ' ' 

Afiatics, apprehenfiv'e for their perfonal fafety, , 

retired to Phiiippopolis in Thrace ; and the rival 
fynods reciprocally hurled their fpiritual thun- 
ders again ft their enemies, whom they pioufly 
condemned as the enemies of the true God. 

Their decrees were publiflied and ratified in 
their reljsedlive provinces : and Athanailus, who 
in the Weft was revered as a faint, was expofed 
as a criminal to the abhorrence of the Eatt”’. 

The council of Sardica reveals the firft fymp- 
toras of clifcord and fchifm between the Greek 
and Latin churches, wdiich were feparated by 
the accidental difference of faith, and the per- 
manent diftindtion of language. 

During his fecond exile in the weft, Atha- reftor- 
nafius was frequently admitted to the Imperial a!d.' 349. 
prefence ; at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Pa- 
dua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bifliop of the 
diocefe ufually aflifted at tliefe interviews; the 
inafter of the offices flood before the veil or cur- 
tain of the facred apartment ; and the uniform 
moderation of the primate might be attefted by 
thefe refpedtable witneffes, to whofe evidence 
he folemnly appeals Prudence wmuld un- 
doubtedly fuggeft the mild and refpeelful tone 


The canon wliich allows appeals to the Roman pontilTs? has 
almoil raifed the council of Sardica to the dignity of !a general coun- 
cil ; and its adts have been ignorantly ..or artfully confounded with 
thofe of the Nicene fynod. See TiUemont, tom» viii. p. 689. and 
Geddes’s Tradls, voLiL p. 4119 — 460. . ' 

As Athanafius difperfed fecret invedtivesiagainil Conitantius (fee 
the Epiftie to the Monks), at the fame time that he aflured him of 
his profound refpedi, we might diilrufl the profelEoas of the arch- 
hilhop. Tom. i. p. ^77. 


that 
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C H AP, that became a fubje6l and a bifliop. In thefe 

■ , familiar conferences with the fovereign of the 

Weft, Athanafius might lament the error of 
Conftantius, but he boldly arraigned the guilt 
of his eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; deplored 
the diftrefs and danger of the Catholic church j 
and excited Conftans to emulate the Zealand 
glory of his father. The Emperor declared his 
refolution of employing the troops and treafures 
of Europe in the orthodox caufe ; and fignified, 
by a concife and peremptory epiftle to his bro- 
ther Conftantius, that unlefs he confented to 
the immediate reftoration of Athanafius, he him- 
felf, with a fleet and army, would feat the arch- 
billiop on the throne of Alexandria But this 
religious war, fo horrible to nature, was pre- 
vented by the timely compliance of Conftantius j 
and the Emperor of the Eaft condefcended to 
folicit a reconciliation with a fubj e6b whom he had 
injured. Athanafius waited with decent pride, 
till he had received three fucceffive epiftles full of 
the ftrongeft aflurances of the protection, thp 
favour, and the efteem of his fovereign j who in- 
vited him to refume his epifcopal feat, and who 
added the humiliating precaution of engaging his 
principal minifters to atteft the fincerity of his in- 
tentions. They were manifefted in a ftill more 
public manner, by the ftriCt orders which were 
difpatched into Egypt to recal the adherents of 

Notwithftanding the difcreet filence of Athanafius, and the ma« 
nifeft forgery of a letter inferted by Socrates, thefe menaces are proved 
by the unqueftionable evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and even of 
Coiiftantius IdiafclL See TiiieBOtont, tom, viii. p. 693* 

Athanafius, 
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Athanafius, to reftore their privileges, to pro- c H A P. 
claim their innocence, and to erafe from the 
public regifters the illegal proceedings which ' * ’ 

had been obtained during the prevalence of the 
Eufebian faction. After every fatisfadtion and 
fecurity had been given, which juftice or even 
delicacy could require, the primate proceeded,by 
flow journies, through the provinces of Thrace, 

Afia, and Syria; and his progrefs was marked 
by the abje61: homage of the Oriental bifhops, 
who excited his contempt without deceiving his 
penetration At Antioch he faw the Em- 
peror Conflantius ; fuftained, with modeft firm- 
nefs, the embraces and proteftations of his 
matter, and eluded the propofal of allowing the 
Arians a fingle church at Alexandria, by claim- 
ing, in the othpr cities of the empire, a fimilar 
toleration for his own party; a reply which 
might have appeared jutt and moderate in the 
mouth of an independent prince. The entrance 
of the archbifliop into his capital was a trium- 
phal proceffion; abfence and perfecution had 
endeared him to the Alexandrians; his autho- 
rity, which he exercifed with rigour, was more 
firmly ettabliflied; and his fame 'ivas diffufed 
flora Ethiopia to Britain, over the whole ex- 
tent of theChrittian world 

But 

I liave always entertained fome doubts concerning the retract- 
ation of Urfacius and Valens (Atlianaf. tom. i. p. 776.). Their 
epiftles to Julius Bifliop of Rome, and to Athanafius himfelf, are of fa 
difFerent a call from each other, that they cannot both be genuine* 

The one fpeaks the language of criminals who confefs their guilt and 
infamy ; the other of enemies, who folicic on equal terms an honour- 
able reconciliation. 

The circumilaiices of his fecond retuni may be collecSIed from 
Athanafius himfelf, tom. i. p. 769. and 8 a a. 843* Socrates, Lii. c.i R. 
voi.. III. BB Sozomen, 
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But tlie fubjea who has reduced his prince' 
to the neceffity of diffemhling, can never expea 
a fincere and lafting forgivenefs; and the tragic 
fate of Conftans foon deprived Athanafius of a 
powerful and generous proteaor. The civil 
war between the affaffin and the only furviving 
brother of Conftans, which affliaed the empire 
above three years, fecured an interval of repofe 
to the Catholic church ; and the two contending 
parties were defirous to conciliate the friendlhip 
of a bifliop, who, by the weight of his perfonal 
authority, might determine the fluauating refo- 
lutions of an important province. He gave 
audience to the arabaffadors of the tyrant, with 
whom he was afterwards accufed of holding a 
fecret correfpondence ; and the Emperor 
Conftantius repeatedly affured his deareft fa- 
ther, the moft reverend Athanafius, that, not- 
withftanding the malicious rumours which were 
circulated by their common enemies, he had 
inherited the fentiments, as well as the throne, 
of his deceafed brother Gratitude and hu- 
manity would have difpofed the primate of 
Eo'ypt to deplore the untimely fate of Conftans, 
and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius •, but as 
he clearly underftood that the apprehenfions of 
Conftantius were his only fafeguard, the fervour 

Sozomen, I.ffi. c. 19. Theodoret, l.ii. c. n, la. Phlloftorglus. Liu. 

AtLanafius (tc)in.i. p. 677, 678.)* defends his innocence hy 
pathetic compl^nts, folemn affertions, and fpecious argument^ He 
adnuts that letters had been forged in his name, but he requefts that 
his ownfecretarles, and thofe of the tyrant, may be examined whether 
tWfe letters had been written by the former or receiyed by me latter. 

AtJxanaf. tom. i. p. 8 » 5 — 844* . 
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of his praj^ers for the fuccefs of the righteous c H A P. 
caufe might perhaps be fomewhat abated. The ■_ "'^'^^ 1 '. j 
ruin of Athanafius was no longer contrived by 
the obfcure malice of a few bigoted or angry 
bifliops, who abufed the authority of a credu- 
lous monarch. The monarch himfelf avowed 
the refolution, which he had fo long fuppreffed, 
of avenging his private injuries’”; and the firft 
winter after his vi6lory, which he palled at 
Arles, was employed againll an enemy more 
odious to him than the vanquilhed tyrant of 
Gaul. 

If the Emperor had capricioufly decreed the Gounciisof 
death of the moll eminent and virtuous citizen of 
the republic, the cruel order would have been a.d. 
executed without hefitation, by the minillers of ^^5 
open violence or offpecious injullice. The cau- 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro- 
ceeded in the condemnation and punilhment of a 
popular bilhop, difcovered to the world that the 
privileges of the church had already revived a 
fenle of order and freedom in the Eoman govern- 
ment. The fentence which was pronounced in 
the fynod of Tyre, and fubfcribed by a large 
majority of the eallern bilhops, had never been 
exprefsly repealed ; and as Athanafius had been 
once degraded from his epifcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every fubPequent acl 
might be confidered as iiTegular, and even cri- 
minal. But the memory of the firm and eriedtual 

Atlianaf. tom. L p. Tlieodoret? 1. iL c. 1 6 . The Emperor 

declared^ that he was tnore dehrous to fubdue Athanafius^ than he had 
,feeen to vanquifh.Magnentius or Sylvanus. 

B B 2 . Tupport 
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CHAP, fuppoi't which the primate of Egypt had derived 
. . from the attachment of the weftern church, en- 

gaged Conftantius to fufpend the execution of 
the fentence, till he had obtained the concur- 
rence of the Latin bifliops. Two years were 
confumed in eccleliaftical negociations ; and 
the important caufe between the Emperor and 
one of his fubjedls was folemnly debated, firft. 
in the fynod of Arles, and afterwards in the 
great council of Milan which conlilled of 
above three hundred bifliops. Their integrity 
was gradually undermined by the arguments of 
the Arians, the dexterity of the eunuchs, and 
the prefling folicitations of a prince, who grati- 
fied his rev'enge at the expence of his dignity; 
and expofed his own paffions, whiift he influ- 
enced thofe of the clergy. Corruption, the 
nioll infallible lymptom of conftitutional liberty, 
ivas iuccefsfully pradfifed : honours, gifts, and 
immunities, wereoffered and accepted astheprice 
of an epifcopalvote*’'*; and the condemnation of 
the Alexandrian primate was artfully reprefented 
as the only meafure which could reftore the peace 
and union of the Catholic church. The friends 
. of Athanaflus were not, however, wanting to their 

’ The affairs of the council of Milan are fo imperfe< 5 lly and erro- 
neoufiy related by the Greek writers, that we mull rejoice in the fup- 
ply of foine letters of Eufebius, extra< 51 ed by Baronius, from, the ar- 
chives of the church of Vercellse, and of an old life of Dionyfius of 
Milan} publifhed by Bollandus, See Baronius, A.D. 355. and Tille- 
mont, tom vii. p, 1415. 

The honours, prefents, feafts, which feduced fo many blfhops, 
are mentioned with indignation by thofe %vho are too pure or too 
proud to accept them, We combat (fays Hilary of Poitiers) againU: 

Conftantius tlie andchrift j who ftrokes the belly inftead of Icoui^mg 
the back ;” qui non doria cEedit; fed ventrem palpat. Hilariu* 
%ntra Conftant* c* 5. p. 1 114, 

leader, 
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leader, or to their caufe. With a manly fpirit, c h ap. 
which the fandlity of their charadler rendered lefs 
dangerous, they maintained, in public debate, 
and in private conference with the Emperor, the 
eternal obligation of religion and juftice. They 
declared, that neither the hope of his favour, nor 
the fear of his dilpleafure, Ihould prevail on them 
to join in the condemnation of an abfent, an in- 
nocent, a refpedtable brother They affirmed, 
with apparent reafon, that the illegal and oblblete 
decrees of the council of Tyre had long fince 
been tacitly aboliffied by the Imperial edicts, the 
honourable re-eftablifliraent of the Archbifliop of 
Alexandria, and the lilence or recantation of his 
mod clamorous adverfaries. They alleged, that 
his innocence had been attefted by the unanimous 
bilhops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Rome and Sardica by the im- 
partial judgment of the Latin church. They de- 
plored the hard condition of Athanafius, who, 
after enjoying fo many years his feat, his reputa- 
tion, and the feeraing confidence of his fovereign, 
was again called upon toconfutethe moll ground- 

‘ ■ ^ Something of this oppofitioii is mentioned by Ammianus (xv. 7.), 
who had a very dark and fuperficial knowledge of ecclefiaflical 
hiftory. Liberiiis . . • perfeveranter renitebatur, necvifum hominem, 
nec auditum damnare nefas ultimum fsepe exclamans ; apeite fcilicet 
recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio. Idenim ille Athanafio femper in- 
feftus, &c. 

More properly b^r the orthodox part of the council of Sardica. 

If the bilhops of both parties had fairly voted, the divifion would have 
been 94 to 76. M. de Tillemont (fee tom. viii* p. 1147 — 1158.'^ is 
iuftly fui^prifed that fo fmall a majority Ihould have proceeded fo vi- 
goroufly againll their adverfaries, the principal of whom they imme- 
diately depofed# 

lefs 
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XJU lefs and extravagantaccufations. Their language 
was fpecious ; their conduiSt was honourable : 
but in this long andobflinate conteft, which fixed 
the eyes of the whole empire on a fingle bifliop, 
the ecclefiaflical factions were prepared to faeri- 
fice truth and juflice, to the more interefling ob- 
ject of defending, orremoving, theintrepid cham- 
pion of theNicenefaith. The Allans ftill thought 
it prudent to dilguiie in ambiguous language, their 
real fentiments and defigns : but the orthodox 
bifliops, armed with the favour of the people, and 
the decrees of a general council, infilled on ev^'ery 
occafion, and particularly at Milan, that their ad- 
verfaries iliould purge themfelves from the fuf- 
picion of herely, before they prefumed to arraign 
the condu6l of the great Athanafius”^^ 

But the voice of reafon (if reafon was indeed 
Athauaiius, Athanafius) was filenced by the 

A.D. 3J5. clamours of a fa6lious or venal majority ; and the 
councils of Arles and Milan were not diffolved, 
till the Archbilliop of Alexandria had been fo- 
leranly condemned and depofed by the judgment 
of the Wellern, as well as of the Eaftern, church. 
The billiops who had oppofed, were required to 
fubfcribe, the fentence ; arid to unite in religious 
communion with the fufperiled leaders of the ad- 
verfe party. A formulary of confent was tranf 
mitted by the meffengers of Hate to the abfent 
billiops: and all thofe who refufed to fubmit 
their private opinion to the public and inlpired 
wifdom of the councils of Arles and Milan, were 
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ifflraediatelj banifhed the Emperor, who af- 
fected to execute the decrees of the Catholic 
■chiu'ch. Among thofe prelates who led the ho- 
nourable band of confelfors and exiles, Liberius 
of Rome, Ofius of Cordova, Paulanus of Treves, 
Dionylius of Milan, Eufebius of Vercellae, Luci- 
fer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, may de* 
ferve to be particularly diftinguiflied. The emL 
Bent ftation of Liberius, who governed the capital 
of the empire; the perfonal merit and long ex- 
perience of the venerable Ofius, who was revered 
as the favourite of the great Conftantine, and the 
father of the Nicene faith ; placed thole prelates 
at the head of the Latin church: and their ex- 
ample, either of fubraiffion or refiftance, would 
probablybe imitated by the epifcopal crowd. But 
the repeated attempts of the Emperor, to feduce 
or to intimidate the bifliops of Rome and Cor- 
dova, were for fome time ineffedlual. The Span- 
iard declared himfelf ready to fulfer under Con- 
ftantius, as he had fullered threefcore years before 
under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, 
in the prefence of his fovereign, alTerted the in- 
nocence of Athanafius, and his own freedom, 
When he was banillied to Berma in Thrace, he 
fent back a large fum which had been offered for 
the accommodation of his journey ; andinfulted 
the court of Milan by the haughty remark, that 
the Emperor and his eunuchs might want that 
gold to pay their foldiers and their bifliops . The 

The exile of Liberius is mentioned by Ammianus, xv. 7. See 
.Theodoretj L ii# c® Atlnnaf. tom. L p. 834 — 837. Hilar. Frag«^ 

meat, it 
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c H A p, refolution of Liberiiis and Ofius was at length 
. , fubdued by the hardfilips of exile and confine- 

ment. The Roman pontiff purchafed his return 
by fome criminal compliances ; and afterwards 
expiated his guilt by a feafbnable repentance. 
jPerfuafion and violence were employed to extort 
the relu6lant fignature of the decrepid bifhop of 
Cordova, whofe llrength was broken, andwhofe 
faculties were perhaps impaired, by the weight 
of an hundred years ; and the infolent triumph 
of the Arians provoked fome of theorthodox party 
to treat with inhuman feverity the charadler, or 
rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, 
to whofe former fervices Chriftianity itfelf was fo 
deeply indebted'®®. 

JSxiies. The fall of Liberius and Ofius refiedted a 
brighter lufter on the firmnefs of thofe bifhops 
who ftill adhered, with unfhaken fidelity, to the 
caufe of Athanafius and religious truth. The 
ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and ad- 
vice, feparated thofe illuftrious exiles into diflant 
provinces, and carefully feledted the mofl inhof 
pitable fpots of a great empire'^®. Yet they 

foon 

The life of Ofius is colle<Sl:ed by TJlIemont (tom. vii. p. 534^ 
56 i.}> who in the moft extravagant terms firlt admires, and then repro- 
bates, the Bifhop of Cordova. In the midft of their lamentations on 
his fail ; the prudence of Athanafius may be diftinguifixed from the 
blind and intemperate zeal of Hilary. 

The confefibrsof the Weil were fucceflively banilhed to the 
deferts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, 
the wildeft parts of Phrygia, which were in the pofleffion of the im- 
pious Montanifts, &c. When the heretic .^tius was too favourably 
entertained at Mppfuefiia in Cilicia, the place of his exile was 
■ ■ . changed. 


A 
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ibon experienced that the deferts of Libya, and c H A P. 
the moft barbarous tradls of Cappadocia, were 
lefs inhoipitable, than the refidence of thofe * 
cities, in which an Arian bifliop could fatiate, 
without reftraint, the exquifite rancour of theo- 
logical hatred '^'. Their confolation was de- 
rived irotn the confcioufnefs of redlitude and 
independence, from the applaufe, the vifits, the 
letters, and the liberal alms of their adher- 
ents and from the fatisfadlion which they 
foon enjoji-ed of obferving the inteftine divilions 
of the adverfaries of the Nicene faith. Such 
was the nice and capricious tafte of the Em- 
peror Conftantius, and fo eafily was he offended 
by the flighteft deviation from his imaginary 
llandard of Chriftian truth ; that he perfecuted, 
with equal zeal, thofe who defended the confiih~ 
Jiantiality, thofe who aflerted the. Jimilar JubJiance, 
and thofe who denied the lilcenefs of the Son of 
God. Three bifliops, degraded and banilhed 
for thofe adverfe opinions, might poflibly meet 
in the fame place of exile ; and according to the 
difference of their temper, might either pity or 
infult the blind enthuliafm of their antagonifts, 
whofe prefent fufferings would never be com- 
penfated by future happinefs. 

changed by the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a diftridl inhabited 
by favages, and infeftedby war and peftilence. Philoftorg. Lv. c. a. 

See the cruel treatment and ftrange obftinacy of Eufebius, in his 
Own letters, publifliedby Baronius, A.D» 356. 93 — 10 a. 

^52 Cgeterum exules fatis conliat, totius orbis fludiis celebrates pe- 
cuniafque eis in fumptuin aifatim congeflas legationibus quoque eos ’ 
plebis CatlioHcte ex omnibus fere pro vinciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever* 

Hift. Sacra, p. 414. Athanaf. tomJ. p. S36. 84a. 
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CHAP. Th® difgrace and exile of the orthodox bifliops 
, , of the Weft were defign ed as fo many preparatory 

Third ex- fteps to the tuin of Athanafius himfelf *^^- Six 
puifion of and twenty months had elapfed, during which 
the Imperial court fecretly laboured, by the 
andria. iBoft infidious arts, to remove him from Alexan- 
AJD. 3 j 6. and to withdraw the allowance which fup- 
plied his popular liberality. But when the 
primate of Egj'pt, deferted and profcribed by 
the Latin church, was left deftitute of any 
foreign fupport, Conftantius dilijatched tw'o of 
his fecretaries with a verbal commiflion to an- 
nounce and execute the order of his baniflament. 
As the juftice of thefentence was publicly avowed 
by the whole party, the only motive which could 
reftrain Conftantius from giving his meflengers 
thefan6tion of a written mandate, muft be imputed 
to his doubt of the event ; and to a fenfe of the 
danger to which he might expofe the fecond 
city, and the moft fertile province of the em- 
pire, if the people fliould perfift in the refolu- 
tion of defending, by force of arms, the inno- 
cence of their Ipiritual father. Such extreme 
caution afforded Athanafius a fpecious pretence 
refpe6tfully to dilpute the truth of an order, 
which he could not reconcile, either with 
the equity, or with the former declarations. 

Ample materials for the hiftory of this third perfecution of 
Athartafius may be found in his own works. See particularly his 
very able Apology to Conftantius (tom. i. p. 6730? firft Apology 
for Ms Sight (p. 70i.)5 his prolix Epiftle to the Solitaries (p. 808.), and 
the orignal Froteft of the People of Alexandria againft the violences 
committed by Syrianus (p. 866.). Sozomen ( 1 . iv. c. 9,) has thrown 
into the ixsirrarive two or three iuminous and important circum- 
ftances^ 

.of 
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.of his gracious mailer. The civil powers of c H A P. 
Egypt found therafelves inadequate to the talk ^ 

of perfuading or compelling the primate to 
abdicate his epifcopal throne ; and they were 
obliged to conclude a treaty with the popular 
leaders of Alexandria, by which it was ftipu- 
lated that all proceedings and hollilities ihould 
be fufpended till the Emperor’s pleafure had 
been more dillindlly afcertained. By this feem- 
ing moderation, the Catholics were deceived 
into a falfe and fatal fecurity ; while the legions 
of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, 
by fecret orders and hafty marches, to beliege, 
or rather to furprife, a capital habituated to 
fedition, and inflamed by religious zeal The 
pofition of Alexandria, between the fea and the 
lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and 
landing of the troops ; who were introduced 
into the heart of the city, before any efie6lual 
meafures could be taken either to Ihut the gates, 
or to occupy the important polls of defence. 

At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days 
after the lignature of the treaty, Syrianus, Duke 
of Egypt, at the head of live thoufand foldiers, 
armed and prepared for an afl’ault, unexpedlediy 
invelled the church of St. Tbeonas, where the 
archbilhop, with a party of his clergy and peo- 
ple, performed their nodlurnal devotions. The 
doors of the facred edifice yielded to the impe- 

Atlianaflus had lately fent for Antony-j and fome of his chofea 
Monks. They defcended from their mountain, announced to the 
Alexandrians the faiidtity of Athanalius? and were honourably coii’i* 
duded by the archbilhop as far as the gates of the city. Athanaf. 
tom IL p. 49ij49ii» See likewiie EufimiSjiil. 164. in Vit.Patr. p.52^4. 

tuofity 
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CHAP. tuoJiity of the attack, which was accompanied 

, . with every horrid circumftance of tumult and 

bloodflied ; but, as the bodies of the llain, and 
the fragments of military weapons, remained the 
next day an unexceptionable evidence in the pof 
feffion of the Catholics, the enterprife of Syrianus 
may be confidered as a fuccefsful irruption rather 
than as an abfolute conqueft. The other churches 
of the city were profaned by fimilar outrages ; 
and, during at leall four months, Alexandria was 
expofed to the infults of a licentious army, llimu- 
lated by the eccleliaftics of an boftile faSion. 
Many of the faithful were killed ; who may de- 
ferve the name of martyrs, if their deaths were 
neither provoked nor revenged; bifliops and pref- 
byters were treated with cruel ignominy ; con- 
fecrated virgins were dripped naked, fcourged, 
and violated ; the houfes of wealthy citizens 
were plundered ; and, under the mafk of reli- 
gious zeal, lull, avarice, and private refentment, 
were gratified Avith impunity, and even with ap- 
plaufe. The Pagans of Alexandria, who ftill 
formed a numerous and difcontented party, were 
eafily perfuaded to defert a bifliop whom they 
feared and efteemed. The hopes of fome peculiar 
favours, and the apprehenfion of being involved 
in the general penalties of rebellion, engaged 
them to promife their fupport to the deftined 
fucceflbr of Athanafius, the famous George of 
Cappadocia. The ufurpei', after receiving the con- 
fecration of an Arian fynod; was placed on the 
epifcopal throne by the arms of Sebaflian, who 
bad been appointed Count of Egypt for the ex e, 

cution 
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cution of that important defign. In the ufe, as c H A P. 
well as in the acquifition, of power, the tyrant , . 

George difregarded the laws of religion, of juf- 
tice, and of humanity ; and the fame fcenes of 
violence and fcandal which had been exhibited 
in the capital, were repeated in more than ninety 
epifcopal cities of Egypt. Encouraged by fuc- 
cefs, Conllantius ventured to approve the con- 
du6l of his rainifters. By a public and paflionate 
epiftle, theEmperorcongratulatesthedeliverance 
of Alexandi’ia from a popular tyrant, who deluded 
his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the moft 
reverend George, the elected bifliop ; and alpires, 
as the patron and benefadlor of the city, to fur- 
pafs the fame of Alexander himfelf. But he 
folemnly declares his unalterable refolution to 
purfue with fire and fword the feditious adherents 
of the wicked Athanafius, who, by flying from 
juftiee, has confeffed his guilt, and efcaped the 
ignominious deatli, which he had fo often de- 
ferved'^h 

Athanafius had indeed efcaped from the moft Hi, beha- 
iinrainent dangers ; and the adventures of that 
extraordinary man deferve and fix our attention. 

On the memorable night when the church of St. 

Theonas was invefted by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbilhop, feated on his throne, expedted, 
with calm and intrepid dignity, the approach of 
death. While the public devotion was inter- 

Atlianaf. tom* L p. 694. The Emperor, or his Arian fecretaries, 

.while they exprefs their refentment, betray their fears and efteem of 
Atkaaafius. 

rupted 
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CHAP, rupted by ihouts of rage and cries of terror, htf 
, . animated his trembling congregation to exprefs 

their religious confidence, by chanting one of 
the pfalms of David, which celebrates the triumph 
of theGodof Ifrael over the haughty and impious 
tyrant of Egypt* The doors were at length burft 
open 5 a cloud of arrows was difcharged among 
the people ; the foldiers, with drawn fwords, 
rulhed forwards into the fandtuary; and the 
dreadful gleam of their armour was refledted by 
the holy luminaries which burnt round the al- 
tar'^®. Athanafi us ftili rejefiled the pious impor- 
tunity of the Monks and Preibyters, who were 
attached to his perfon ; and nobly refufed to de* 
fert his epifcopal llation, till he had difmified in 
fafety the laft of the congregation. The darknefs 
andtumultof the night favoured the retreatof the 
archbifliop ; and though be was oppreffed by the 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was 
thrown to the ground, and left without fenfe or 
motion, he ftili recovered his undaunted courage ; 
and eluded the eager fearcli of the foldiers, who 
were inftrudled by their Arian guides, tliat the 
head of Athanafius w'ould be the moft acceptable 
prefent to the Emperor. From that moment the 
primate of Egypt difappeared from the eyes of 
his enemies, and remained above fix years con- 
cealed in impenetrable obfcurity'^^ 

The 

Thefe mintite circumftances are curious? as tliey are literally 
tranfcribed from the protefl? which was publicly prefented three 
days afterguards by the Catholics of Alexandria, See AthanaC tom. i. 
p, S 67 . 

‘■57 The Janfenilfs have often compared Athanafius and Ariiauldj 
and have expatiated with pleafure on the faith and zeal; the merit and 

, , , exile? 
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The defpotic power of his implacable enemy c HAP. 
filled the whole extent of the Roman world ; and . . 

the exafperated monarch had endeavoured, by a his retreat, 
very prefiing epiftle to the Chriftian princes of 
j®thiopia, to exclude Athanalius from the rnoft. ^ ’ 
remote and fequeftered regions of the earth. 

Counts, prefects, tribunes, whole armies, were 
fucceffiveiy employed to purfue a bilhop and a 
fugitive ; the vigilance of the civil and military 
powers was excited by the Imperial edi^s ; li- 
beral rewards were promifed to the man who 
fliould produce Athanafius, either alive or dead j 
and the moft fevere penalties were denounced 
againft thofe w'ho Ihould dare to prote<3: the pub- 
lic enemy‘s’. But the deferts of Thebais were 
now peopled by a race of wild, yet fubmiffive 
fanatics, who preferred the commands of their ab- 
bot to the laws of their fovereign. The numer- 
ous difciples of Antony and Pachomius received 
the fugitive primate as their father, admired the 
patience and humility with which he conformed 
to their ftricleft inftitutions, coliedled every word 
which dropt from his lips as the genuine effufions 
of infpired wifdom ; and perfaacled themfelves, 
that their prayers, their fafls, and their vigils, 
were lefs meritorious than the zeal which they 

exile, of thofe celebrated dodlors. This concealed parallel Is veiy 
dexteroufly managed by the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, tom. u 
p. 130. 

Hinc jam toto orbe profagus Athanalius, nec ullus ei tutus ad 
latendum fupiir-erat locus. Tribuni, PrasfetSli, Comites, exercitus quo** 
que, ad pervelligandum eum moventer edidlis Imperlalibus 5 praemia 
delatoribus proponuntur, fi quis cum vlvum, li id minus, caput certe 
Athanafii detuliilet. Ru&i. L h c. 16# 
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XXI. 



expreffed, and the dangers which they braved, in 
the defence of truth and innocence'^®. The mo- 
nafteries of Egypt were feated in lonely and de- 
folute places, on thefummit of mountains, or in 
the iflands of the Nile ; and the facred horn or 
trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known fignal 
which affembled feveral thoufand rob uft and de- 
termined Monks, who, for the mollpart, had been 
the peafantsof the adjacent country. When their 
dark retreats were invaded by a military force, 
which it was impoffibie to refill, they filently 
ftretched out their necks to the executioner; and 
fupported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrell from an Egyptian the confeC* 
lion of a fecret which he was xefolved not to dif- 
ciofe'^°. The Archbilhop of Alexandria, for whofe 
fafety they eagerly devoted their lives, was loll 
among a uniform and well-difciplined multitude ; 
and on the nearer approach of danger, he was 
fwiftly I’emoved, by their officious hands, from 
one place of concealment to another, till he 
reached the formidable deferts, which the gloomy 
and credulous temper of fuperllition had peopled 
with dseraons and favage monllers. The retire- 
ment of Athanafius, wliich ended only with the 
life of Conllantius, was Ipent, for the moll part, 
in the fociety of the Monks, who faithfully ferved 
him as guards, as fecretaries, and as meflengers ; 

Gregor, Nazianzen. tom. i. Drat. xxi. p. 3S43 3S5. See Tille- 
mont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii. p. 176 — 410. 830 — 8S0. 

Et nulla toiTnentorum visinveiiiri adhuc potuit ; quae obdurato 
iliius tradds latroni invito elicere potuit, ut nomen propriiim dicat. Am- 
mian. xxii. 16. and Valefius ad locum. 

• 2 but 
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but the importance of maintaining a more inti- CHAP, 
mate connexion with the Catholic party tempted , , 

him, w’henever the diligence of the purfuit was 
abated, to emerge from the defert, to introduce 
himfelf into Alexandria, and to trull his perfon 
to the difcretion of his friends and adherents. 

His various adventures might have furniflied the 
fubje6l of a very entertaining romance. He 
was once fecreted in a dry ciftern, which he had 
fcarcely left before he was betrayed by the trea- 
chery of a female flave and he was once con- 
cealed in a ftill more extraordinary afylum, the 
houfe of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and 
who was celebrated in the whole city for her ex- 
quilite beauty. At the hour of midnight, as Ihe 
related the llory many years afterwards, llie was 
furprifed by the appearance of the Archbifliop 
in a loofe undrefs, who, advancing with hafty 
fteps, conjured her to afford him the protedlion 
which he had been dire6led by a celellial vilion 
to feek under her holpitable roof. The pious 
maid accepted and preferved the facred pledge 
which was entrufled tp her prudenceand courage. 

Without imparting the fecret to any one, flie in- 
ftantly conduced Athanafius into her moll fecret 
chamber, and watched over his fafety vvith the 
tendernefsofafriend and theaffiduity of a fervant. 

As long as the danger continued, Ihe regidarly 
fupplied him with books and provifions, Avallied 

Rufin, l.L c. Sozomenj l.iv. G, 10. This and the fol- 
lowing flory will be rendered impoffibie? if we fuppofe tliat Athana^ 
fms always inhabited the afylum wdiich he accidentally or occafionaily 
had ufed. 

C C 
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CHAP, his feet, managed his correfpondence, and dex» 

. . teroully concealed from the eye of fufpicion, 

this familiar and folitary intercourfe . between a 
faint whofe charadler required the moft nnble- 
miOied chaftity, and a female whofe charms 
might excite the mod dangerous emotions''*^. 
During the fix years of perfecution and exile, 
Athanafius repeated hisvifits to his fair andfaith- 
ful companion; and the formal declaration, that 
he Jaw the councils of Rimini and Seleucia''^^ 
forces us to believe that he was fecretly prefent 
at the time and place of their convocation. 
The advantage of perfonally negociating with 
his friends, and of obferving and improving the 
divifions of his enemies, might juftify, in a pru- 
dent ftatefman, fo bold and dangerous an entei’* 
prife : and Alexandria was connected by trade 
and navigation with every fea-port of the Medi- 
terranean. From the depth of his inacceffible 
retreat, the intrepid primate waged an inceflant 
and offenfive war againft the prote6tor of the 
Arians ; and his feafonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated and eagerly perufed, contri- 
buted to unite and animate the orthodox party. 
In his public apologies, which he addrefiTed to 

Palladius (Hift. Laufiac. c. 136. in Vit. Patram, p* 776.)j the 
original author of this anedote, had converfed with the damfel, who 
in her old age Ml remembered with pleafure fo pious and honourable 
a connecSlion. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Valeiius, 
Tilleniontj &c. who almoft rejedl a hory fo unworthy, as they deem 
it, of the gravity of ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

Athanaf. tom. i. p. 869. I agree with Tillemont (tom. viiL 
p. 1197.), that his exprelSons imply a perfonal, though perhaps fecret, 
viiit to the fyhods. 
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the Emperor himfelf, he fometimes affe6led the chap. 
praife of moderation; whilft at the fame time, . ^ ' , 

in fecret and vehement invefibives, he expofed 
Conftantius as a weak and wicked prince, the 
executioner of his family, the tyrant of the re- 
public, and the antichrifl of the church. In 
the height of his profperity, the vidlorious mo- 
narch, who had chaftifed the raflinefs of Gallus, 
and fuppreffed the revolt of Sylvanus, who had 
taken the diadem from the head of Vetranio, 
and vanquilhed in the field the legions of Mag- 
nentius, received from an invifible hand a 
wound, which he could neither heal nor re- 
venge; and the foil of Conflantine was the firfl 
of the Chriftian princes who experienced the 
ftrength of thofe principles, which in the caufe 
of religion could refill the moll violent exertions 
of the civil power '“k 

The perfecution of Athanafius, and offo many Arian 
refpeiSlable bifliops, who fuffered for the truth of 
their opinions, or at leall for the integrity of their ' 
confcience, was a juft fubje6l of indignation and 
difcontent to all Chriftians, except thofe who 
were blindly devoted to the Arian fiielion. The 
people regretted the lofs of their faithful paftors, 
whofe banifliment was ufuallv followed bv the 

The Epillle of Athanafius to the Monks is filled with reproach es^ 
which the public mull feel to be true (vol. i. p- 834* 856.}; and, m 
compliment to his readers? he has introduced the comparifons of 
Pharaoh? Ahabj Bellhazzar? &c. The boldnefs of Hilary was at- 
tended with lefs danger, if he publilhed his Invective in Gaul after 
the revolt of Julian ; but Lucifer fent his libels to Conliantius, and 
almoft challenged the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, tom.vii, 
p.905. 
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c H A intrulion of a ftranger into the epifcopal chair; 

, , and loudly complained, that the right of elefilion 

was violated, and that they were condemned to 
obey a mercenary ufurper, whofe perfon was un- 
known, and whofe principles were fufpefted. 
The Catholics might prove to the world, that 
they were not involved in the guilt and herefy of 
their ecclefiaftical governor, by publicly teflify- 
DiviCons. ing their diffent, or by totally feparating them- 
felves from his communion. The firft, of thefe 
methods was invented at Antioch, and pra6tifed 
with fuch fuccefs, that it was foon diffufed over 
the Chriftian world. The doxology, or facred 
hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Tri- 
nity, is fulceptible of very nice, but material, 
inflexions ; and the fubftance of an orthodox or 
heretical creed, may be exprelTed by the differ- 
ence of a disjunctive, or a copulative particle. 
Alternate refponfes, and a more regular pfal- 
' mody were introduced into the public fervice 
by Flavianus and Diodorus, tw'o devout and 
active laymen who were attached to the Nicene 
faith. Under their conduct, a fwarm of monks 
iffued from the adjacent defert, bands of well- 
difciplined lingers were flationed in the cathe- 
dral of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and 

Athanafius (tom. i. p. Sit.) complains in general of this prac- 
tice, which he afteru’-ards exemplifies (p. 86i*) in the pretended elec- 
tion of Felix. Three eunuchs reprefented the Roman people, and 
three prelates, who followed the court, alTumed the fun( 51 :ioiis of the 
bilhops of the Suburbicarian provinces. 

Thomaffin (DifcipHne de FEglife, tom.i. 1 . ii. c. 72, 73, p. 966 
-—984) has coUe^ed many curious fadls concerning the origin and 
progreis of church-finging, both in the Eafi: and Weil. 


the 
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the Son, AND the Holy Ghoft'^ was trium- chap. 
phantly chanted by a full chorus of voices ; and . , 

the Catholics infulted, by the purity of their 
doelrine, the Arian prelate, who had ufurped 
the throne of the venerable Euftathius. The 
fame zeal which infpired their fongs prompted 
the more fcrupulous members of the orthodox 
party to form feparate affeinblies, which were 
governed by the prelbyters till the death of 
their exiled bilhop allowed the election and 
confecration of a new epi (copal pallor’-^*. The 
revolutions of the court multiplied the number 
of pretenders ; and the fame city was often dif- 
puted, under the reign of Conftantius, by two, 
or three, or even four bifliops, who exercifed 
their fpiiitual jurifdidlion over their refpeclive 
followers, and alternately loft and regained the 
temporal poffellions of the church. The abide 
of Chriftianity introduced into the Roman go- 
vernment new caules of tyranny and fedition ; 
the bands of civil fociety were torn afunder by 
the fury of religious factions ; and the obfcure 
citizen, who might calmly have furveyed the 
elevation and fall of fucceffive Emperors, ima- 

PWioftorgius, l.iii. c. 13. Godefroy has examined this fubjed 
with fingular accuracy (p. 147? &c.). There were three heterodox 
forms : “To the Father by the Son, and in the Holy Ghoft.” “ To 
the Father, and the Son, in the Holy Gholl and “ To the Father 
« i;z the Son andih^ Holy Ghoft.” 

After the exile of Euftathius under the reign of Conftantine, the 
rigid party of the orthodox formed a reparation which afterwards 
degenerated into a fchifm, and lafted above fourfcore years. See 
Tiliemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. vii. p. 35 — 54. 1137 — 1158. tom. viii. 

63a. 1314 — I33^a. In many churches tiie Arians and Ho- 
mooufians, who had renounced each other’s communion, continued for 
fome time to join in prayer. Philoftorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 
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CHAP, gined and experienced, that his own life and 
. . fortune w'ere connected with the interefts of 

a popular ecclefiailic. The example of the two . 
capitals, Rome and Conllantinople, may ferve 
to reprefent the Rate of the empire, and the 
temper of mankind, under the reign of the fons 
of Conftantine. 

Rome. I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he main- 
tained his ftation and his principles, was guarded 
I by the warm attachment of a great people ; and 
could reje6l with fcorn, the prayers, the menaces, 
and the oblations of an heretical prince. When 
the eunuchs had fecretly pronounced the exile of 
Liberins, the well-grounded apprehenfion of a 
tumult engaged them to ufe the utmoft precau- 
tions in the execution of the fentence. The ca- 
pital was invefled on every fide, and the praefedt 
was commanded to feize the perfon of the bifliop, 
either by ftratagem, or by open force. The order* 
was obeyed, and Liberius, with the greateft dif- 
ficulty, at the hour of midnight, was fwiftiy con- 
veyed beyond the reach of the Roman people, 
before their confiernation was turned into rage. 
As loon as they were informed of his banifhment 
into Thrace, a general affembly rvas convened, 
and the clergy of Rome bound themfelvCs, by 
a public and folemn oath, never to defert their 
billiop, never to acknowledge the ufurper Fselix j 
who, by the influence of the eunuchs, had been 
irregularly chofen and confecrated within the 
walls of a profane palace. At the end of two 
years, their pious obffinacy fubfifted entire and 
unfiiaken ; and when Conflantius vifitedRome, 

he 
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he was affailed by the importunate folicitations chap, 
of a people, who had preferved, as the laft rem- 
nant of their ancient freedom, the right of treat- 
ing their fovereign with familiar infolence. The 
wives of many of the fenators and moll honour- 
able citizens, after preffing their hulbands to 
intercede in favour of Liberins, were advifed 
to undertake a commiflion, which in their hands 
would be lefs dangerous, and might prove more 
lliccelsful. The Emperor received vvuth polite- 
nefs thefe female deputies, whofe wealth and 
dignity wei’e difplayed in the magnificence of 
their drefs and ornaments : he admired their 
inflexible refolution of following their beloved 
pallor to the moll dillant regions of the eartli ; 
and confented that the twm bifliops, Liberius 
and Fmlix, lliould govern in peace their refpec- 
tive congregations. But the ideas of toleration 
were fo repugnant to the practice, and even to 
the fentiments of thofe times, that when the 
anfwer of Conllantius was publicly read in the 
Circus of Rome, fo reafonable a projedl of ac- 
commodation was rejedled with contempt and 
ridicule. The eager vehemence which ani- 
mated the fpe6lators in tlie decifive moment of 
a horfe-race, W'as now diredled towards a dif- 
ferent obje6l ; and the Circus refounded with 
the Ibout of thoufands, who I'epeatedly ex- 
claimed, “ One God, One Chrill, One Bifliop.” 

The zeal of the Roman people in the caufe of 
Liberius, was not confined to words alone ; and 
the dangerous and bloody fedition which they 
excited foon after the departure of Conllantius, 

c c 4 deter- 
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determined that prince to accept the fubmiffion 
of the exiled prelate, and to reftore him to the 
undivided dominion of the capital. After fome 
inefFe6tual refiftance, his rival was expelled from 
the city by the permiffion of the Emperor, and 
the power of the oppofite fa6lion ; the adherents 
of Faslix were inhumanly murdered in the ftreets, 
in the public places, in the baths, and even in 
the churches ; and the face of Rome, upon the 
return of a Chriftian bifliop, renewed the horrid 
image of the maifacres of Marius, and the pro- 
fcriptions of Sylla 

IL Notwithftanding the rapid increafe of Chrif- 
tians under the reign of the Flavian family, Rome, 
Alexandria, and the other great cities of the em- 
pire, ftill contained a flrong and powerful fadlion 
of infidels, who envied the prolperity, and who 
ridiculed, even on their theatres, the theological 
difputes of the church. Conllantinople alone en- 
joyed the advantage of being born and educated 
in the bofom of the faith. The capital of the 
Eaft had never been polluted by the w'orlhip of 
idols; and the whole body of the people had 
deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the 
paflions, which diftinguilhed the Chriftians of 
that age from the reft of mankind. After the 
death of Alexander, the epifcopal throne was dif- 
puted by Paul and Macedonius. By their zeal 


See> on. tins ecclefiaftical revolution of Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7. 
Atlianaf. tom.i. p. 834. 861. Sozomen, L iv. c. 15. Theodoret. Lii. 
c. 17* Snip. Sever. Hift. Sacra, Lii. p.42:3* Hieronym. Chron. Mar» 
cellia. et Fanftin, Libell. p.3, 4. Tillemont. Mem. Ecclef. tom. vi. 
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and abilities they both deferved the eminent c H A P- 
ftation to which they afpired ; and if the moral . , 

character of Macedonius was lefs exceptionable, 
his competitor had the advantage of a prior elec- 
tion and a more orthodox do6lrine. His firm 
attachment to the Nicene creed, which has 
given Paul a place in the calendar among faints 
and martyrs, expofed him to the refentment of 
the Arians. In the fpace of fourteen years he 
was five times driven from the throne ; to which 
he was more frequently rellored by the violence 
of the 'people, than by the permiffion of the 
prince ; and the power of Macedonius could be 
fecured only by the death of his rival. The un- 
fortunate Paul was dragged in chains from the 
fandy deferts of Mefopotamia to the moft deiblate 
places of Mount Taurus confined in a dark 
and narrow dungeon, left fix days without food, 
and at length ftrangled, by the order of Philip, 
one of the principal minifters of the Emperor 
Conflantius'^'. The firft blood which ftained 
the new capital was fpilt in this ecclefiaflical 
conteflj and many perfons were flain on both 

Cucufus was the lafl ftage of his life and fufferings. The iltu- 
ation of that lonely town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
the. LelTer Armenia, has occafioned fome geographical pei*plexity 
but we are diredled to the true fpot by the courfe of the Roman road 
from Csefarea to Anazarbus. See Celiarii. Geograph, tom. ii. p. 313* 

WelTeling ad Itenerar. p, 179. 703. 

Athanafius (tom. i. p. 703. 813, S14.) affirms, in the moft 
pofttive terms that Paul was murdered ; and appeals not only to com- 
mon fame, but even to the unfufpicious teftimony of Philagrius, one 
of the Arian perfecutors. Yet he acknowledges, that the heretics 
attributed to difeafe the death of the bifhop of Conftantlnopie. Atha- 
nailius is fervilely copied by Socrates (I. ii. c. 36.); hut Sozomen, who 
di 'overs a more liberal temper, prefumes (1. iv. c. 3 .) to iiifinuate a 
prudent doubt* 

fides. 
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CH A P. fides, in the furious and obftinate feditions of 

, ^ the people. The commiffion of enforcing a 

fentence of banifhment againft Paul, had been 
entrufted to Hermogenes, the mailer-general of 
the cavalry; but the execution of it was fatal to 
himfelf. The Catholics rofe in defence of their 
bilhop ; the palace of Hermogenes was confumed; 
the firft military officer of the empire was dragged 
by the heels through the llreets of Conftanti- 
nople, and, after he expired, his lifelefs corpfe 
was expofed to their wanton infults‘5\ The fate 
of Hermogenes inllrufited Philip, the Praetorian 
prmfe<3:, to a6l with more precaution on a fimilar 
occalion. In the moll gentle and honourable 
terms, he required the attendance of Paul in the 
baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private com- 
munication with the palace and the fea. A veffel 
which lay ready at the garden Hairs, immediately 
hoiftedfail ; and, while the people were Hill ig- 
norant of the meditated facrilege, their bilhop 
was already embarked on his voyage to Theffa- 
lonica. They foon beheld, with furprize and 
indignation, the gates of the palace thrown 
open, and the ufurper Macedonius feated by the 
fide of the prsefe^l on a lofty chariot, which was 
lluTounded by troops of guards with drawnfwords. 
The military proceflion advanced towards the 
cathedral; the Arians and the Catholics eagerly 
rulhed to occupy that important poll ; and three 
thoufand one hundred and fifty perfons loll their 
lives in the confufion of the tumult. Mace- 

‘52 Ammianus (xlv.io.) refers to Lis own account of this tragic, 
event. But wre no longer poflefs that part of his hiftory. 

2 donius. 
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donius, who was fupported by a regular force, c HAP. 
obtained a decifive vidlory; but his reign was , 

difturbed by clamour and fedition; and the caufes 
which appeared the leaft connected with the fub- 
jedl of difpute, were fiifficient to nourifli and to 
kindle the flame of civil diicord. As the chapel 
in which the body of the great Conftantine had 
been depofited was in a ruinous condition, the 
bifliops tranlported thofe venerable remains into 
the church of St. Acacius. This prudent and 
even pious mealure was reprefented as a wicked 
profanation by the whole party which adhered to 
the Homooulian dodtrine. The fadtions imme- 
diately flew to arras, the confecrated ground 
was ufed as their field of battle; and one of the 
ecclefiaftical hillorians has obferved, as a real 
fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well 
before the church overflowed with a ftream of 
blood, w'hich filled the porticoes and the adja- 
cent courts. The wwiter who fhould impute thefe 
tumults folely to a religious principle, wrauld 
betray a very imperfedl knowledge of human na- 
ture; yet it mu ft be confefled, that the motive 
which milled the fincerity of zeal, and the pre- 
tence which difguifed the licentioufnefs of paC- 
fion, fupprefled the remorfe which in another 
caufe, would have fucceeded to the rage of the 
Chriflians of Conftantinople’^h 


See Socrates, Lii. c. 6, 7. 12, 13. 15, 16. a6, 27. 38. and So- 
zomen, 1. iil. 3, 4. 7. 9. I. iv* c. iL 31. The a<5l3 of St. Paui of Con- 
iiantinople, of which Photius has made an abftrat 5 l (Phot. Bibliot. 
p. 1419 — 1430.}, are an indiiferent copy of thefe hiftorlans ; but a 
modern Greek, who could write the life of a faint witliout adding 
fables and miracles, is entitled to fome commendation. 
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CHAP. The cruel and arbitrary difpofition of Conftan- 
. tins, which did not always require the provoca- 

Crueity of tioiis of guiltandrefiftancejWas juftly esafpcrated 
tteArians. by the tumults of his capital, and the criininal 
behaviour of a faction, which oppofedtheautho- 
rity and religion of their fovereign. The ordinary 
punifliments of death, exile, and confifcation 
were inflidled with partial rigour ; an d the Greeks 
Hill revere the holy memory of two clerks, a 
reader and a fub-deacon, who were accufed of 
the murder of Hermogenes, and beheaded at the 
gates of Conftantinople. By an edidt of Con- 
ftantius againft the Catholics, which has not been 
judged w'orthy of a place in the Theodofian code, 
thofe who refufed to communicate with the Arian 
bifliops, and particularly with Maeedonius, were 
deprived of the immunities of ecclefiaftics, and 
of the rights of Chriftians ; they were compelled 
to relinquifli the poffeffion of the churches; and 
were ftridlly prohibited from holding their alfera- 
blies within the walls of the city. The execution 
of this unjuftlaw, in the provinces of Thrace and 
Alia minor, was committed to the zeal of Ma- 
cedonius ; the civil and military powders were 
directed to obey his commands; and the cruelties 
exercifed by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the fup- 
port of the exceeded the commiflion, 

and difgraced the reign of Conftantius. The fa- 
craments of the church were adminiftered to the 
relu6tant victims, who denied the vocation, and 
abhorred the principles of Macedonius. The rites 
ofbaptifm were conferred on women and chil- 
dren, who, for that purpofe, had been torn from 

the 
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the arms of their friends and parentsj the mouths C H A B. 
of the communicants were held open, by a wooden , , 

engine, while the confecrated bread w'as forced 
down their throat ; the breafls of tender virgins 
were either burnt w'ith red-liot egg-fliells, or in- 
humanly compreffed between fliarp and heavy 
boards'”. The Novatians of Conftantinople, 
and the adjacent country, by their firm attach- 
ment to the Homooufian ftandard, deferved to 
be confounded with the Catholics therafelves. 
Macedonius w as informed, that a large diftri^l 
of Paphlagonia was almoft. entirely inhabited 
by thofe fe6laries. He refolved either to con- 
vert or to extirpate them ; and as he diftrufted, 
on this occafion, the efficacy of an ecelefiaftical 
miffion, he commanded a body of four thoufand 
legionaries to march againll the rebels, and to 
reduce the territory of Mantinium under his 
fpiritual dominion. The Novatian pealknts, 
animated by defpair and religious fury, boldly 
encountered the invaders of their country; and 
though many of the Paphlagonians were flain, 
the Roman legions were vanquilhed by an. irre- 
gular multitude, armed only with fcythes and 
axes ; and, except a few wdio efcaped by an 

»54 SQcrates, 1. ii. c. 27 . 38 . Sozomen, 1 . iv. c. ai* The principal 
affiftants of Macedonius, in the work of perfecution, were the two bi- 
jfhops of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, who were efteemed for their virtues, 
and efpecially for their charity. I cannot forbear reminding the 
reader, that the diiference between the Homootf^Qn and Homomi/mtif 
is almoft invilible to the niceft theological eye. 

We are ignorant of the precife fituation of Mantinium. In 
fpeaking of thefe ^/c?ir^r bands of legionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
the author of the Adis of St. Paul, ufe the indefinite terms of apiSjuoi, 

(pci.7^c&vyscy TayjwaTa, which Mcephorus very properly tranflates thou-^ 
famU* Valef. ad Socrat. I. ii. c. 38 . 
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ignominious flight, four thoufand foldiers were 
left dead on the field of battle. The fucceffor 
of Conftantius has exprefied, in a concife but 
lively manner, fome of the theological calami- 
ties which afflicted the empire, and more efpe- 
cially the Eaft, in the reign of a prince who 
was the flave of his own paffions, and of thofe 
of his eunuchs. “ Many were imprifoned, and 
“ perfecuted, and driven into exile. Whole 
“ troops of thofe who were ftyled heretics were 
“ maflacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and at 
“ Samofata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, 
“ and in many other provinces, towns and 
“ villages were laid wafte, and utterly de- 
“ ftroyed '*®.” 

While the flames of the Arian controverfy 
confumed the vitals of the empire, the African 
provinces were infefted by their peculiar ene- 
mies the favage fanatics, who, under the name 
of CifcumcelUons, formed the ftrength and Ican- 
dal of the Donatift party'”. The fevere execu- 
tion of the laws of Conftantine had excited a 
fpirit of difcontent and refiftance ; the ftrenuous 
efibrts of his fon Conftans, to reftore the unity 
of the church, exalperated the fentiments of 
mutual hatred, which had firlt occafi’oned the 


*56 Julian Epiftol. iii. p. 436. edit. Spanlieim. 

*57 See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly iii. 4.), with the Douatlft 
hiftory, by M. Dupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. 
The numerous circumftances which Auguftin has mentioned, of the 
fury of the Circumcellions againft others, andagainft themfelves, have 
been labofioufly colledled by Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom,vi, p.147 
— 165, ; and he has often, though without defign, expofed the inju- 
riovS which had provoked thofe fanatics* 


feparation; 
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reparation ; and the methods of force and cor- CHAP, 
ruption employed by the two Imperial commif- . 

jfioners, Paul and Macarius, furniflied the fchiC- 
matics with a fpecious contrail between the 
maxims of the apollles and the conduct of their 
pretended fucceflbrs The peafants who in- 
habited the villages of Numidia and Mauritania, 
were a ferocious race, who had been imperfedlly 
reduced under the authority of the Roman laws ; 
who were imperfedlly converted to the Chrif- v 

tian faith ; but who were adluated by a blind 
and furious enthuliafm in the caufe of their 
Donatill teachers. They indignantly fupported 
the exile of their billiops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their fecret 
aOemblies. The violence of the officers of 
jullice, wdio were ufually fuftained by a military 
guard, was fometimes repelled with equal vio- 
lence; and the blood offome popular eccleliaftics, 
which had been Hied in the quarrel, inflamed 
their rude followers with an eager defire of re- 
venging the death of thefe holy martyrs. By 
their own cruelty and raflinefs, the minifters of 

It is amufiiig enougli to obfen^e the language of oppofite par- 
ties, when they fpeak of the fame men and things. Gratus, Bi&op 
of Carthage, begins the acclamations of an orthodox fynod, « Gra- 
tias Deo omnipotenti et Chrifto Jefu . . . qui imperavit religiofiffimo 
Conftanti Imperatori, ut votum gereret iinitatis, et mitteret miniiiros 
fan< 5 li opens fahiiiUs Dei Paulum et Macarium.” Monument. Vet. 
ad Calcem Optati, p. 31.3. “ Ecce fubito/^ (fays the Donatift author 
of the Paliion of Marculus) de Confantis regis tyrannica domo ... 
pollutum Macananse perfecinionis murmur increpuit, et duabus 
bejim ad Africam milTrs, eodem fciiicet Macario et Paulo execran- 
■ << dum prorfus ac dirum ecclefi^ indidlum eft ; ut populus 

Chriftianus ad umonem cfini traditoribus faciendam, nullatls mili- 
turn gladiis et draconum prefentibus %nis, et tubarum voclbus coge- 
retur/’ Monument, p. 304* • ' 


per- 
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pei'fecution fometimes provoked their fate ; and 
the o-uilt of an accidental tumult precipitated 
the criminals into defpair and rebellion. Driven 
from their native villages, the Donatift. peafants 
aflembled in formidable gangs on the edge ot 
the Getulian defert ; and readily exchanged the 
habits of labour for a life of idlenefs and rapme, 
which was confecrated by the name of religion, 
•md faintly condemned by the dofilors of the 

tea. The leaders ofthe Circumcelhonsaflumed 

the title of captains of the faints;, their prin- 
cipal weapon, as they were indifferently pro- 
vided with fwords and fpears, was a huge and 
weighty club, which they termed an IJradiie : 
and" the well-known found of “ Praife be to 
“ God,” which they ufed as their cry of war, 
diffufed confternation over the unarmed pro- 
vinces of Africa. At firll their deiwedations 
were coloured by the plea of ^^eceffity; but 
they foon exceeded the meafure of fubfiftence, 
indulged without controul their intemperance 
•uid avarice, burnt the villages which they had 
pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants of 
S,e open country. The occupations of but 
bandry, and the adminiftration ofjuftice, were 
interrupted; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to reftore the primitive equality of man- 
kind and to reform the abufes of civil fociety, 
thev’opened a fecure afylum for the flaves and 
debtor! who flocked in crowds to their holy 

ftandard. When they were not refilled, they 

ufually contented therafelves with plunder, but 
the fliahtefl oppofition provoked them to acts ot 
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violence and murder ;• and fome Ca^holie priells, e hap. 
who had imprudently fignalized their zeal, were 
tortured by the fanatics with the molt refined and 
wanton barbarity. The fpirit of the Circumcel- 
lions was not always exerted agama^their de- 

fencelefs enemies; they engaged, and fonietimes 
defeated, the troops of the province^; and in the 

bloody aaion of Bagai, they attacked m the open 

field, but with unfuccefsful valour, an 

guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatifts 

who were taken in arms, received, and they foon 
deferved, the fame treatment which might have 
been fliewn to the wild beads of the 
captives died, without a murmur, eitheivby the 
fword, the axe, or the fire ; and the meafures ot 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid^propoi ion, 
which aggravated the horrors of rebellion, and 
excluded the hope of mutual forgivenefs. In the 
beginning of the prefent century, the example 
of the Circumcellions has been renewed m the 
perfecution, the boldnefs, the crimes, and the 
enthufiafin of the Camifards ; and if the fanatics 
of Languedoc furpaifed thofe of Nuraidia, by 
their military atchievements, the Afncanamain- 
tained their fierce independence with more relo- 

«al ^ reU. * 

gious tyranny; but the rage of the Donatifts was 
?nflamed by afrenzy of a very extraordinarykind ; 


The Hlftoire des Camilhrds, in 3 vols. i»mp. 

1,60, Ly be recommended as accurate and impartial. It requi 
tome attention to difcover the religion of the author. _ 

T. r. and 
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and which, if it really prevailed among them in 
lb extravagant a degree, cannot furely be paral- 
leled in any country, or in any age. Many of 
thefe fanatics were poffeffed with the horror of 
life, and the delire of martyrdom: and they 
deemed it of little moment by what means, or 
by what hands, they perilhed, if their condu6t 
Was fandlified by the intention of devoting them- 
felves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope 
of eternal happinefs Sometimes they rudely 
dillurbed the fellivals, and profaned the temples 
of Paganifm, with the defign of exciting the moll 
zealous of the idolaters to revenge the infulted 
honour of their gods. They fometimes forced 
their way into the courts of jullice, and compelled 
the affrighted judge to give orders for their im- 
mediate^exeStHoh. They frequently Hopped 
travellers on the public highways, and obliged 
them to inflidl the llroke of martyrdom, by the 
promife of a rew^ard, if they conlented, and by 
the threat of inllant death, if theyrefufed to grant 
fo very lingular a favour. When they were difap- 
pointed of every other refource, they announced 
the day on which, in the prefence of their friends 
and brethren, they fhould call themfelves head- 
long from fome lofty rock ; and many precipices 
were lliewm, which had acquired fame by the 
number of religious filicides. In the actions of 
thefe defperate enthufialls, who were admired by 
one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 

*^0 TKe Donatift fuicides alleged in their j unification the example 
of Razias, which is related in the 14th chapter of the fecond book 
of- the Maccabees, 
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the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial c H A P. 
philofopher may difcover the influence and the . ^ 
lall abufe of that inflexible fpirit, which was ori- 
ginally derived from the character and principles 
of the Jewilh nation* 

The fimple narrative of the inteftine divifions. General 
which diftra<Sled the peace, and difliononred the 
triumph, of the church, will confirm the remark Chnftian 
of a Pagan hiftorian, and juftify the complaint of jj 
a venerable hifliop. The experience of Ammianus 313—361. 
had convinced him, that the enmity of the Chrif- 
tians towards each other, furpaffed the fury of fa- 
vage beafts againft man and GregoryNazianzen 

raoft pathetically laments, that the kingdom of 
heaven was converted, by difcord, into the image 
of chaos, of a nodturnal temped, and of hell it- 
felf‘®“. The fierce and partial writers of the times, 
afcribing a/^ virtue to therafelves, and imputing 
«// guilt to their ad verfaries, have painted the 
battle of the angels and daemons. Our calmer rea- 
fon will rejeft dich pui’e and perfedt mondersof 
vice or fandlity, and will impute an equal, or at 
lead an indiferiminate, meafure of good and evil 
to the hodile fe6taries,who aflumed and bedowed 
the appellations of orthodox and heretics. They 
had been educated in the fame religion, and the 
fame civil fociety. Their hopes and fears in the 
prefent, or in a future, life, were balanced in the 
lame proportion- On either fide, the error might 

*** Nullas infeftas liominibus befliasj ut funt fibi ferales pleriquc 
Cbrillianoram expertiis. Ammian* xxii. 5. ■ 

■ Gregor. NaziaEzen. Orat. L p».33. See Tillemont, tom, vh 
p. 501. quarto edit 


a 
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e H A p. be innocent, the faith fincere, the pra6lice meri- 
, . torious of corrupt. Thoir pafliofts were excited 

by fij»ilar objefts ; and they might alternately 
abufe the favoar of the eonrt, or of the people. 
The raetaphyfical opinions of the Athanafians 
and the Arians, could not influence their moral 
eharafter ; and they were alike a^uated by the 
intolerant fpirit, whicli has been extracted from 
the pure and fimple nraxims of the gofpel. 

Toiera- modem writer, who, with a juft confidence, 

tion of has prefixed to Ms own hiftory the honourable 
pagamfm gpf^hets of political and philofophical'®’, accufes 
the timid prudence of Montefquieu, for negledl- 
ing to enumerate, among the caufes of the decline 
of the empire, a law of Conftantine, by which the 
exercife of the Pagan worfliip was abfolutely 

of his fubjedts 

was left deftitute of priefts, of temples, and of 
any public religion. The zeal of the philofophic 
hiftorran for the rights of mankind, has induced 
him to aequiefce in the ambiguous teftimony of 
tbofe eeclefiaftics, who have too lightly afcribed 
to thek favourite hero th e merit of a general per- 
fecution;®'*. Inftead of alleging this imaginary 

Hiftoire Politique et PHilofopIrique des Etabliilemens des Eu* 
ropeens dans les deux Indes, tom. 1. p, 9. 

According to Eufebius (in Vit. Conllantm. 1 . H, c. 45.) tbe 
Emperor prohibited) both in cities and in the country) m fjivcra.^M 
V . . ; the abominable adls or parts of idolatry. 

Socrates (I. i. c. 17.) and Sozotnen ( 1 . ii. c. 4, 5.) have reprefented 
the condudl of Conftantine with a juft regai’d to truth and hiftor)^ ; 
which has been nCgledied by Theddoret ( 1 . v. c. »i.) and Orohus 
(vii. aS.). Turn deinde (fays the latter) primus Conftantinus 
ordine vkem vertit edidio ; fiqmdEm ftatuit citra ullam homi- 
num CEedem> paganorum templa claudi. 

law, 
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law, which would have bla2red in the front of c H A 
the Imperial codes, w'e may fafely appeal to the , 

original epiftle, which Conftantine addreffed to 
the followers of the ancient religion ; at a time 
when he no longer difguifed his converfion, nor 
dreaded the rivals of his throne. He invites and 
exhorts, in the moft preffing terms, the fubjedls 
of the Roman empire to imitate the example of 
their mailer; but he delates, that thofe who byCoa- 
ftili refufe to open their eyes to the ceieftiai lights 
may freely enjoy their temples, - and- their fan- 
cied gods. A report, that the ceremonies of 
paganifm were fupprefled, is formally contra* 
difted by the Emperor himfelf, who wifely af- 
ligns, as the principle of his moderation, the 
invincible force of habit, of prejudice, and of 
fuperllition Without violating the fan6lity 
- of his pronaife, without alarming the fears of 
the Pagans, the artful monarch advanced, by 
flow and cautious fteps, to undermine the irre- 
gular and decayed fabric of polytheifm. The 
partial adls of feverity which he occafionally 
exercifed, though they were fecretly prompted 
by a Chriftian zeal, were coloured by the fair eft 
pretences of juftice and the public good; and 
while Conftantine defigned to ruin the foun- 
dations, he feemed to reform the abufes of the 
ancient religion. After the example of the 

See Eufebks in Vit. Conflantln. LiL c.56. 6o. In the fer- 
mon to the alfembly of falntsj which the Emperor pronounced when 
he was mature in years and piety, he declares to the idolaters 
(c. xi.), that they are permitted to offer facrifices, and to exercife 
every part of thek religious worihip. 

wifeft 
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wileft of his predecelTors, he condemned, under 
the iBoft rigorous penalties, the occult and 
impious arts of divination 5 which excited the 
vain hopes, and Ibmetiines the criminal at- 
tempts, of thofe who were difcontented with 
their prefent condition. An ignominous filence 
was impofed on the oracles, which had been 
publicly convidted of fraud and falfehood 5 
the effeminate priefts of the Nile were abo- 
liflied ; and Conftantine difcharged the duties 
of a Homan cenfor, when he gave orders for 
the demolition of feveral temples of Phcenicia 5 
in which every mode of proftitution was de- 
voutly pra6lifed in the face of day, and to the 
honour of Venus*®®. The Imperial city of 
Conftantinople was, in fome meafure, railed at 
the e xpence, and was adorned with the Ipoils, 
oftffe Opuf^riempfe'oF Greece and Alia ; the 
facred property was confifcated ; the ftatiies of 
gods and heroes were tranfported, with rude 
familiarity, among a people who confidered them 
as obje6ls, not of adoration, but of euriofity : 
the gold and filver were reftored to circulation ; 
and the magiftrates, the bilhops and the eiinuchs, 
improved the fortunate occafion of gratifying, 
at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their re- 
fentment. But thefe depredations were con- 
fined to a fmall part of the Roman world ; and 
the provinces had been longfince accuftomed to 

See Eiifebius, in Vit ConHaHtm. 1 . liL c.54 — ^58. and I. iv, 
Ui TEefe a<Sls of authority may be compared with the fup- 

preffion of the Bacchanals, and the demolition of the temple of Ifis, 
by the magifirates of Pagan Rome. 
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endure the fame facrilegious rapine, from the chap. 
tyranny of princes and proconfuls, who could 
not be fufpe6led of any defign to fubv’ert the ' * 

eftabliflied religion 

The fons of Conftantine trod in the footfteps of and hi* 
their father, with more zeal, and with lefs dif- 
cretion. The pretences of rapine and oppreffion 
were infenfibly multiplied ; every indulgence 
was fliewn to the illegal behaviour of the Chrif. 
tians; every doubt was explained to the difad- 
vantage of Paganifm ; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the aufpicious 
events of the reign of Conftans and Conftan- 
tius The name of Conflantius is prefixed to 
a concife law, wdiich might have fuperfeded the 
neceffity of any future prohibitions. “ It is our 
pleafure, that in all places, and in all cities, 

“ the temples be irntnediately fliut, and carefully 
“ guarded, that none may have the power of 
” offending. It is likewife our pleafure, that all 

Eufebius (in Vit. Gonllant. 1 . iii. c. 54.) and Libanius (OraL 
pro Teraplis, p. 9? 10. edit. Gotbofred.) both mention the pious 
facrilege of Conftantine, which they viewed in very different lights. 

The latter exprefsly declares, that he made ufe of the facred mo- 
ney, but made no alteration in the legal worftiip ; the temple® 
indeed were impoverifhed, but the facred rites were performed 
« there.’* Lardner’s Jewife and Heathen Teftimonies, voL iv. 
p. 140., 

Ammianus (xxii. 4. ) fpeaks of fome court eunuchs who w^ere 
fpoliis templorufn pafti. Libanius fays (Orat. pro Tempi, p. a3.)> 
that tlie Emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog, or a horfe, 
or a flave, or a gold cup : but the devout philofopher takes care to 
obferve, that thefe facrilegious favourites very feldom profpered. 

See Gothofred. Cod. Theodof. tom. vi. p. ads. Liban, Orat* 

Farental. c.x. in Fabric. Bibl. Grac. tom? viL p. 

oiir 
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“ our fubjefits fhoulsi abftain from facrifices. If 

“ any one fhould be guilty of fuch an afit, let 
“ him feel the ,fword of vengeance, and^ after 

« his execution, let his property be confilcated 

“ to the public ufe. We denounce the fame 
« penalties .againft the governors of the pro- 
« Vinces, if they to punifli the crimi- 

« nals ’ ■ But there is the ftrongeft reafon to 
believe,. that this formidable edidt was either 
compcrfe’d without being publillied, or was pub. 
lifted without being executed. The evidence of 
faas, and the monuments which are ftiU extant 
of brafs and marble, continue to prove the public 
exercife of the. Pagan worftip during thewvhole 
reign of thefims of Conftantine. In the Eaft as 
well as imthn Weft, in cities as well as in the 
gountfv^ T'Seat humb^P of temples were re. 
fpeCTel, or at leaft were fpared ; and the devout 
multitude ftill enjoyed the luxury of facrifices, of 
feftivals, and of proceffions, by the permiffion, 
or by the connivance, of the civil government. 
About four years after the fuppofed date pf his 

Placwit omnibus loci* atque urhibus unlverfis claudi protinus 
♦ mnla et acceffu -vetitis omnibus licentiam delmquendi perdms ab- 
etiam cundlps ,a facrificiis abftinere. Quod fiqms 
Sd tee liujufmodi'perpetrayerit,_ gladio fterMtur: ^cpltates 
rtlam uerempti fifco decemimus -vindicari : et fimiliter ad&gi r - 

ferteS, m a worthy model, m the Theodofian code. 





THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The divifions of Chriaianity fufpended the 

ruin ofPa^-awj/TO*” -, and the holy war agamtt the 
infidels was lefs vigoroufiy profecuted by prmMS 

andbilhops, who were more immediately alarmed 
b^ the guilt and danger of domeaic rebellion. 
The eirpationofMo^a^^- might 

i fhaU now rv familiar to tlie Italians, fignifies a 

I. Tlay^, m J neighbourliood wbich frequented tlie fame 

fountain; and the rura ^ ^piution of and 

A “ '-fj 

fub •voce, and Servm rural became almoft fynonymous 

extcnfion of the meaner ruftics acquired that 

(Plin.Hift. Natur.xxvui. 5 .) , . /■ modern languages 

name, which has ^nc^p the military order intr<> 

of Europe. 3- “ Relative term (Hume’s Etiays, yol. 1 . 
duced the neceflity ot a coireia , j^gji ;a the fervice of 

the TertuUian de 

(Tacit. Hift. 111 . i4- 43- ^gre the foldiers of Chrift s their 

Pallio, c.4.> 4* Th® Cacrament, or military oath of baptifm, 

adverfaries who refufed f pagans ; and this popular 

might deferve the f " " ^le of Valentinian (A.D. 

mproach was introduced as 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 18.) 

365.) ;■ Chriilknity gradually ffled the cities 

and theological writings. 5 ^ of Prudentius (adverf. 

rf .1. »p» I to -f S His.). «tod to 

Symmachum, hi- ad fi 0 fagam, with its new 

languiihed in ohfcure jiBag ' g. since the worlhip of 

fignification, reverted to 1 1 _ vacant title of pagans has 

Jupiter and his !*“ "^^^^eldoLra and polytlieifts of the old 

been fucceffive y ^ Chriftians beftowed it, without 

and new world. 7 - he Mahometans ; and the pureft 

fcruple, on their mor a _ nniuft reproach of idolatry and 

uJtaricms were * ^Xico 7 ungute Latin*, in his 

paganifm. See G-ard Vofe Etymoto^coa^ 

works, tom.i. p.440- G°^ Cucange, medi* & infimi® Latmitat. 

Code, tom.vi. p.a50- aad Ducange, 

Gle&r. c T„„, and At hens . Et^aiXov and Aarfsia 

>14 In the pure language off _ expreffed a Ukenefs, 

were ancient and famihar words. The torm ^ 
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juftified by the eftabliflied principles of intole- c H AP. 
ranee : but the hoftile fedts, which alternately , . 

reigned in the Imperial court, -were mutually ap- 
prehenfive of alienating, and perhaps exafperat- 
ing, the minds' of a powerftd, though declining 
fa&ion.^,JEl?ery motive of authority and fafliion, 
of incgreft and reafon, now militated on the fide 
of Chriftianity ; but two or three generations 
elapfed before their vidtorious influence was 
univerfally felt. The religion which had fo long 
and fo lately been eftabliflied in the Roman em- 
pire was ftill revered by a numerous people, lefs 
attached indeed to fpeculative opinion, than to 
ancient cuftom. The honours of the ftate and 
army were indifferently beftowed on all the fub- 
jedts of Confiantine and Conftantius; and a con- 
fiderable portion of knowledge and wealth and 
^ valoiir-was ftill engaged in the fervice of poly- 
theifm. The fuperftition of the fenator and of 
the peafant, of the poet and the philolbpher, 
was derived from very different caufes, but they 
met with equal devotion in the temples of the 
gods. Their zeal was infenfibly provoked by 
the infulting triumph of a proferibed fedl ; and 

an apparition (Homer. OdyfT. xi. 601.) a reprefentation, an images 
created either by fancy or art. The latter denoted any fort of 
Jermce or flavery. The Jews of Eg}T)t, who tranflated the Hebrew 
Scriptures, retrained the ufe of thefe words (Exod. xx. 4, 5.) to the 
religious worlhip of an image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenics, 
or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by the facred and ecdefiaftical 
writers ; and the reproach of idolatry (Ei^wXoXctr^sia,) has ftigmatized 
that vifible and abjeifi: mode of fuperftition, which fome feds of 
Chriftianity Ihould not haftily impute to the polytheifts of Greece and 
Rome. 
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their 


THE DECLINE AND FALL, &c, 

their hopes were revived by the well-grounded 
confidence, that the prefumptive heir of the 
empire, a young and valiant hero, who had de- 
livered Gaul from the arms of the Barbarians, 
had fecretly embraced the religion of his an- 
ceftors. 


END OF THE THIED VOLUME- 
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